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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


That humanity is seeking a new message, a new light upon the 
meaning ol life, and something tangible, as it were, with which it 
can work towards a larger understanding of itself and its relation to 
the universe, is a fact I think none will gainsay Therefore, it has 
seemed to me particularly timely to introduce to the English- 
speaking world Dr Jung’s remarkable book, “ Wandlungen und 
Symbole der Libido ” In this woik he has plunged boldly into 
the treacherous sea of mythology and folklore, the productions of 
the ancient mind and that of the common people, and turned upon 
this vast material the same scientific and painstaking method of 
psychologic analysis that is applied to the modern mind, in order 
to reveal the common bond of desire and longing which unites all 
humanity, and thus bridge the gaps presumed to exist between 
ancient and widely separated peoples and those of our modern time 
The discovery of this undercurrent affecting and influencing ancient 
peoples as well as modern serves as a foundation or platform from 
which he proceeds to hold alolt a new ideal, a new goal of attain- 
ment and which can be intellectually satisfying, as well as emotion- 
ally appealing the goal of moral autommy 
•This book, remarkable for its erudition and the tremendous labor 
expended upon it, as well as for th*- new light which it sheds upon 
human life, its motives, its needs and its possibilities, is not one 
for desultory leadmg or superficial examination Such an approach 
will prevent the reader from gaming anything of its real value , 
but for those who can bring a sciious interest and willingness to 
give a careful study to it the work will prove to be a veritable mine 
capable of yielding the greatest riches 

The difficulties in translating a book such as this are almost 
insuperable, but I have tried faithfully to express Dr. Jung's 
thought, keeping as close to the original text as possible and, at the 
same lime, rendering the difficult material and complicated German 
phrasing as simply and clearly as the subject-matter would allow. 
In all this work I owe much to Miss Helen I Bray ton, without whose 
faithful assistance the work would never have been completed I 
wish to acknowledge my gratitude to Mr Louis Untermeyer, whose 
help m rendering the poetic quotations into English verse has been 
invaluable, and to express as well my gratitude to other friends who 
have assisted me in various ways from time to time. 


New York 1915 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 


When Professor Freud of Vienna made his early discoveries in 
the realm of neuroses, and announced that the basis and origin 
of the various symptoms grouped under the terms hysteiia and 
neuroses lay in unfulfilled desires and wishes, unexpressed and 
unknown to the patient for the most part, and concerned chiefly 
with the sexual instinct, it was not realised what far-reaching in- 
fluence this unpopular and bitterly attacked theory would exert on 
the understanding of human life in general 

For this theory has so widened in its scope that its application 
has now extended beyond a particular gioup of pathologic states 
It has in fact led to a new evaluation of the whole conduct of human 
life a new comprehension has developed which explains those 
things which formerly were unexplained, and there is offered an 
understanding not only of the symptoms of a neurosis and the 
phenomena of conduct but the product of the mind as expressed 
in myths and religions 

This amazing growth has proceeded steadily in an ever-widening 
fashion despite opposition as violent as any of which we have 
knowledge in the past. The criticism originally directed towards 
the little understood and much disliked sexual conception now 
includes the further teachings of a psycliology which by the appli- 
cation to it of such damning phrases as m3?stical, metaphysical and 
sacrilegious, is condemned as unscientific 

To add to the general confusion and misundei standing surround- 
ing this new school of thought there has arisen a division amongst 
the leaders themselves, so that there now exist two schools led 
respectively by Professor Sigmund Freud of Vienna and Dr Carl 
Jung of Zurich, referred to in the hterature as the Vienna School and 
the Zurich School 

It is very easy to understand that criticism and opposition 
should develop against a psychology so dilficuJt of compre- 
hension, and so disturbing to the ideas which have been 
held by humanity for ages , a psychology which furtheimore 
requires a special technique as well as an observer trained to recog- 
nise and appreciate in psychologic phenomena a verification of the 
statement that there is no such thmg as chance, and that every act 
and every expression has its own meaning, determined by the 
inner feelings and wishes of the individual 
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It IS not a simple matter to come out boldly and sta'c that evrry 
individual is to a large extent the dete-mmer of hu emm destiny, for 
only by poets and philosophers has this idea been pat loi th — not by 
science , and it is a brave act to make this statement with full 
consciousness of all its meaning, and to stand ready to prove it by 
scienrific reasoning and procedure 
Developed entuely through empiucal investigation and through 
an analysis of individual cases. Freudian psjcholc'gy seems parti- 
cularly to belong to that conception of Max Muller’s that “ An 
empirical acquaintance with facts rises to a scientitsc knowledge of 
facts as soon as the mind discovers beneath the multiplicity of single 
productions the unity of an organic system * 

Psychoanalysis is the name given to the method developed for 
reaching down into the hidden depths of the individual to bring 
to light the underlying motives and deteinimants of his symptoms 
and attitudes, and to reveal the unconscums tendencies which he 
behind actions and reactions and which influence development and 
determine the relations of life itself The result of digging down into 
the hidden psyche has been to produce a mass of material from below 
the threshold of consciousness, so astonishing and distuibing and 
out of relation with the previously’ held values, as to arouse m any 
one unfamiliar with the process the strongest antagonism and 
criticism 

Although originally studied only as a therapeutic method for 
the sick it was soon realised through an analysis oi normal people 
how slight were the diherences m the content of the unconscious of 
the sick and of the normal The differences observed were seen 
to be rather in the reactions to life and to the conflicts produced by 
contending forces in the individual 
These conflicts, usually not fully perceived by the individual, and 
having to do with objectionable desires and wishes that are not m 
keeping with the conscious idea of self, produce marked eflcits 
which are expressed either in certain opinions, prejudices, attitudes 
of conduct, faulty actions, or in some definite pathologic symjitom 
As Dr Jung says, he who remams healthy has to struggle with the 
same complexes that cause the neurotic to fail ill 
In a valuable book called " The Neighbor,” vrittcn by the late 
Professor N Shaler of Harvard Umversity, there occurs this very 
far-reaching statement " It is hardly too much to say tliat all 
the important errors of conduct, all the burdens of men or of societies 
are caused by the inadequacies in the association of the jinmal 
animal emotions with those mental powers which have licen so 
rapidly developed in mankind ” 

This statement, reached by a process of reasoning and a method of 
thought and study entirely different from psychoanalysis, neverthe 
less so completely expresses in brief form the very basis of the 


* "Science of Language," first series, p 28 
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postulates developed through psychoanalysis that I quote it here 
Such a statement made in the course oi a general examination of 
human relations does not mouse opposition nor seem to be so diiScult 
of acceptance It appears to be the individual application of these 
conceptions that has roused such bitter antagonism and violent 
denun'^iatjons 

Rightly understood and used, psychoanalysis may be compared 
to surgery, for psvchoaurilysis stands m the same relation to the 
personality as surgery docs to the body, and they aim at parallel 
results 

It IS well recognised that m the last analysis nature is the real 
physician, the healer of wounds , but prior to the development of 
our modern ascjjsis and surgical technique the healing produced 
by nature was most often of a vei \ faultyand imperfect type — hideous 
scars, distorted and crippled limbs, with functions impaired or 
mcapacitrited, resulted fmm the ivounds, or else nature was unable 
to cope With the hurt and tiie injuied one succumbed 

Science hus been steadily woiking for centuries with the aim of 
understanding naluie and finding means to aid and co-operate 
with her so that healing could take place with the least possible loss 
of function or permanent injury to the individual Marvelous 
-ssults have rewarded thesi' pci sistcnt efforts, as the brilliant achieve- 
ments of sui goi y plainly ludicaic 

Meantime, However, little thought was given to the possibility 
of any scientific method being available to help man overcome the 
wounds and conflicts taking place in his soul, hurts which retarded 
tiis development and progress as a personality, and which ficquentiy 
in the stinggle icsulted in physical pains and symptoms of the most 
vaned chrracter That was left solely to rchgion and metaphysics 
Nowp however, this same assistance that surgery has given to the 
physical body, psychoanalysis attempts to give to the personality 
That it cannot always succeed is as much to be expected, and more, 
than that surgeiy does not always succeed, for the analytic work 
requiies much of the individual No real result can be attained 
if he has not already developed a certain quality of character and 
intelligence which makes it possible for him to submit himself to a 
facing of his naked soul, and to the pain and sufleung which this 
often entails Here, as in no other relation in life, an absolute 
truth and an absolute honesty are the only basis of action, since 
deception of any kind deceives no one but the individual himself 
and acts as a boomerang, defeating his own aims 

Such deep seai clung and penetrating into the soul is not something 
to be undertaken lightly nor to be considered 3 trivial or simple 
matter, and the fact is that where a strong compulsion is lacking, 
such as sickness or a sti nation too difficult to meet, much courage 
is lequiied to underbake it 

Jn mder to understand this ps 5 chology wluth is pervading all 
realms oi thought and seems dislined to be a new psychological 
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philosophical system for the anderst<ind.ii,^ and practical aKance 
ment of human Lfo, it will be necessary to go somewhat into detail 
regarding its development and present status For in this new 
direction lies its greatest value and its greatest danger 

The beginnings of this work vscie first pubhslitd in 1 SOo in a book 
entitled ‘ Studien ubei Hysteiic,” and contained the joint invesli 
gations into hysteria of Dr Brener of Vienna and his pupil Dr 
Sigmund Freud The results of their investigations seemed to 
show that the various symptoms grouped iiiKlfT the title of hysteria 
were the result of emotionally colored icminiscences which, all 
unknown to the conscious waking self, were really actively expressing 
themselves through the surrogate form of symptoms and that these 
experiences, although forgotten by the patient, could be reproduced 
and the emotional content discharged 

Hypnosis was the means used to enable the physician to penetrate 
deeply into the forgotten memories, foi it was found thnaigh 
hypnosis that these lost incidents and circumstances v,rerc not really 
lost at all but only dropped from consciousness, and v'ere capable 
of being revived when given the proper stimuli. The astonishing 
part about it was that with the revival of these mcmoiies and tluir 
accompanying pamiul and disturbing emotions, the symptoms 
disappeared This led naturally to the conclusion that these 
symptoms were dependent upon some emotional disturbance or 
psychic trauma which had been inadequately e.xpressed, and that 
in order to cure the patient one merely had to cstabhsii the con- 
nection between the memory and the emotions which prcjperly 
belonged to it, letting the emotion woik itself out through a iciiio- 
duction of the forgotten scene 

With further investigation Freud found that hypnosis was un- 
necessary for the revival of the forgotten expeuences, and that it 
was possible to obtain the lost emotional material in the const lous 
and normal state For this purpose the patient was encouraged to 
assume a passive, non-cntical attitude and simply let his thoughts 
flow, speaking of whatever came into his mind, holding nothing 
back During this free and easy discussion of his life and conditions, 
directed by the law of association ot ideas, reference was invariably 
made to the experiences or thoughts which were the most affective 
and disturbing elements It was seen to be quite impossible to 
avoid this indirect revelation because of the strength of the emotions 
surrounding these ideas and the effect of the conscious wish to re- 
press unpleasant feelings This important group of ideas or im- 
pressions, with the feelings and emotions clustered around them 
W'hich are betrayed through this process, was called by Jung a 
complex 

However, with the touching of the complex which always contains 
feelings and emotions so painful or unpleasant as to be unacceptable 
to consciousness, and which are therefore repressed and liidden, 
great difficulties appeared, for veiy often the patient tame to a 
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sudden stop and could appaicntly recall nothin" more. Memory 
gaps were frequent relations twisted, etc Evidently some force 
banished these memories so that the person was quite honest in 
saying that he could remember nothing or that there 'w^as nothing 
to tell This kind of forgetfulness was called repression and is the 
normal mechanism by which nature protects the individual from 
such painful feelings as are caused by unpleasant and unacceptable 
expciiences and the rights, the recognition of his egoistic nature, and 
the often quite unbearable conSict of his weaknesses with his feelings 
of idealism 

At this early tmie great attention was given tovvards developing 
a technique which would render more easy the reproduction of these 
forgotten memories, lor with the abandonment of hypnosis it was 
seen that some unknown actite force livas at work which not only 
banished painful memories and feelings, hut also prevented their 
return , this was called resistance This resistance was found to 
be the important mechanism which mterfered with a free flow of 
thought and pioduced the greatest difficulty m the further conduct 
of the anal;^sis It appeared under var^us guises and frequently 
manifested itself in intellectual objections Dased on reasoning 
ground, in cnticiMU directed townds the analyst, or in criticism of 
the method itself, and finally, often m a complete blochiug of ex 
pression, so that until the resistance was broken nothing more could 
be produced 

It was necessary then to find some aid by which these resistances 
could be overcome and the repressed memories and feelings revived 
and set free For it was proven again and again that even though 
the person was not at all aware of conceding within himself some 
emotionally disturbing feeling or expeiience with which lus symp- 
toms were associated, yet such was the fact, and that under proper 
conditions this material could be brought into consciousness This 
realm wheie these unknown but distuibmg emotions were hidden 
was called the “ Unconscious ’’—the "Unconscious" also being a 
name used arbitrarily to indicate all that material of which the 
person is not aware at the given time — the not-conscious 

This term is used \ery loosely m Fieudian psychology and is not 
intended to provoke any academic discussion but to conform strictly 
to the dictionary classification of a “ negative concept which can 
neither be described nor defined ” To say that an idea or feeling 
IS unconscious merely means to indicate that the individual is 
unaware at that time of its existence, or that all the material of 
which he is unaware at a given time is unconscious 

With the discovery of the significance in relation to hysteria of 
these varied experiences and forgotten memories which always led 
into the erotic realm and usually were earned far back into early 
childhood, the theory of an infantile sexual trauma as a cause of 
this neurosis developed. Contrary to the usual belief that children 
have no sexuality and that only at puberty does it suddenly arise, 
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it "was definitely shown that tlierc was a very marked kind of 
sevuality among children of the most tender ycats, entiidy m- 
stmctive and capable of producing a grave eftect on tlie entiie kter 
hfe 

However, further investigations earned into the lives of normal 
people disclosed quite as many psychic and se^al traumas in tlicir 
early childhood as in the lives oi the patients , therefore, tfie con- 
ception of the " infantile sexual tiauma " as the eUological factor 
was abandoned m favour of " the infantilism of se'cuality ” itsdf 
In other words, it was soon reahsed that many of the sexual traumas 
which were placed m their early childhood by these pctieuts, did 
not really exist except in their own phantasies and probabi\ \vuo 
produced as a defence against the memories oi their ov/ii cliildish 
sexual activities These expeiiences led to a deep investigation 
into the nature of the child’s sexuality and developed the ideas 
which Freud incorporated m a work called “ Three Contributions 
to the Sexual Theory." He found so many variations and mam 
festations of sexual activity even among joiing children tliat he 
realised that this activity was the normal, although entirely uncon- 
scious. expression of the child’s developing life, and wdiile i‘ut com 
parable to the adult sexuality, nevertheless produced a very definite 
influence and effect on the child's hfe 

These childish expressions of this instinct he called " poly- 
morphous perverse,” because m many ways they ic-einbled the 
various abnormalities called perversions when found among adults 
under certain conditions 

In the light of these additional investigations Freud was led to 
change his formulation, for instead of the symptoms of the ni mot c 
patient being due to definite sexual experiences, they seemed to be 
determined by his reactions towards his own sexual constitution 
and the kind of repression to which these instincts were subjtftcd 

Perhaps one of the greatest souices of misunderstanding and dnfi- 
culty m this whole subject lies in the term sexuality, for Freud's 
conception of this is entirley different from that oi the popular 
sense He conceives sexuality to be practically synonymous with 
the w'ord love and to include under this term all those tendei 
feelings and emotions which have had their origin in a pninUive 
erotic source, even if now their primary aim is cntiicly lust and 
another substituted for it It must also be borne in mind that 
Freud strictly emphasises the psychic side of sexuality and its 
importance, as well as the somatic expressjon. 

Therefore, to understand Freud’s theoucs, his very brOad con- 
ception of the term sexual must never be forgotten 

Through this careful investigation of the psychic life of the 
individual, the tremendous influence and impoitancc of phantasy- 
making for the fate was definitely shown It was discovered that 
the indulgence m daydreams and phantasies was piactically universal 
not only among children but among adults, that oven whole lives 
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were being lived out in a phantashc world created by the dreamer 
a world whciein he could fulfil all thobo wishes and desires which 
were found to be too difficult or impossible to satisfy m the world 
of reality 

Much of this phantasy thinking was seen to be scarcely conscious, 
but arcise from unrealised wishes, desires and strivings which could 
only express themselves through veiled symbols in the form of 
phantastic structures not understood, nor fully recognised Indeed, 
it is perhaps one of tne most common human experiences to find 
" queer thoughts,'’ undcsired ideas and images, forcing themselves 
upon one’s attention to such an extent that the will has to be em- 
ployed to push them out of mind It is not unusual to discover 
long-forgotten impressions of childhood assuming a phantastic 
shoi'C m memory, and dwelt upon as though they were stiU. of 
impui lance 

fills material afforded a rich field for the searchers into the soul, 
for through the opeiation of the law of association ot ideas these 
phantastic products, traced back to their origin revealed the fact 
that instead of being meaningless or foolish, they were produced 
by a definite process, and arose from distinct wishes and desires 
which unconsciously veiled themselves m these mysterious forms 
and pictures 

It IS conceded that the most completely unconscious product of 
an individual is hw dream, and therefore Professor . i eud turned his 
attention from phantasies and day-dreams to the investigation of 
the nightly dreams of his patients to discover whether they would 
throw light upon the painful feelings and ide repressed out of 
consciousnesb, and therefore inaccessible to direct revelation 

Tins brilbaiit idea soon led to a nch fruiting, for it became evident 
that con ti ary to the usual conception that the dream is a phantastic 
and absurd jumble of heterogeneous fragments, having no real 
relation to the life of the individual, it is full of meaning In fact, 
it IS usually concerned with the problem of life most pressing at the 
time, which expresses itself not directly, but m symbolic form so as 
to be unrecognised In this way the individual gams an expression 
and fulfilment of his unicatised wish or desue 

This discovciy of the symbolic nature of the dieam and the phan- 
tasy was brought about entirely through the associative method 
and developed empirically thiough investigations of the dreams of 
many people In this manner it became evident that certain ideas 
and objects which recuried again and again m the dreams and 
phantasies of cliffeicnt people were definitely associated with certain 
unconscious or unrecognised wishes and desnes, and were repeatedly 
used by the mind to express these meanings where a direct form was 
repressed and nnallowcd Thus ccitain dream expressions and 
figures weie in a general way considered to be lather definite symbols 
of these repicssed ideas and feelings found in the unconscious 
Through a comp native and parallel study it soon appeared that 
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there was a similar mpchonisin at work in myths and lairy tales 
and that the relationdup between the drcams and phantasies of 
an individual and the myths and toik talcs of a people wvis so close 
that Abraham could say that the myth is a frae;ment ol the infantile 
soul life of the race and the dream is the myth oi the indi-vidiinl 

Thus through relating his dreams the patient himself lurnished 
the most important means of gaming access to the unconscious and 
disturbing complexes with wmch his symptoms w'eic connected 

Besides the dream analysis the patient furnished other means 
of revelation of his complexes— his mannerisms and unconscious 
acts, his opening remarks to his physician, his emotional reactions 
to certain ideas , in short the whole behavioui and verbal exfircssions 
of the individual reveal lii-s inner nature and problems 

Through all this work it became clear that in the emotional nature 
lay the origin not only of the vanous nervous illnesses thernsdves 
but also oi the isolated symptoms and individual idiosyneiasies and 
pecnhaiities which arc the part of all humanity and that the patho- 
genic cause of the distui bailees lies not m the ignorance of indivKluals 
but in those inner resistances which are the underhung basis of this 
Ignorance 

Therefore the aim of the therapy became not merely tlie relief of 
the Ignorance but the searching out and combating of these re- 
sistances 

It becomes evident from even this brief description of the analytic 
proceduie that we are dealing with a very complex and delicate 
material, and with a technique which needs to make definite use of 
all inflaences available for the help of the patient It Ins long been 
recognised that the relation established between physician and 
patient has a great effect upon the medical assistance which he is 
able to render — m other words, it a confidence and perEon<il regard 
developed in the patient towards the physicion, the Jatter's advice 
was just so much more efficacious This personal fcelmg has bc'en 
frankly recognised and made of distinct seivict in psychoanalytic 
treatment under the name ot iran'.ferente It is through the aid of 
this definite relationship which must be established in tlic one being 
analysed towards the analyst that it is possible to deal with the 
unconscious and organised resistances which so easily blind the 
individual and render the acceptance ot the new valuations very 
difficult to the raw and sensitive soul. 

Freud's emphasis upon the rdle of the sexual instinct in the pro- 
duction of the neurosis and also in its determining power upon 
the personality of the normal individual does not imjily that he 
does not also recognise other determinants at the loot of human 
conduct, as for instance, the instinct for preservation of life and the 
ego principle itself But these motives are not so violently forbidden 
and repressed as the sexual impulse, and therefore, because of that 
repressive force and the strength of the impulse he considers this 
primary in its influence upon the human being. 
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The importa nee of this instinct upon human life is clearly revealed 
by the great place given to it under the name of love in art, literature, 
poetry, romance and all beauty from the beginning of recorded 
time Viewed in this light it cannot seem extraordinary that a 
difficulty or disturbance in this emotional field should produce such 
far-reaching consequences for the individual The sexual impulse 
ss often compared with that of hunger, and this craving and need 
lying m all humanity is called by Freud hbtdo 

The Oedipus Phoblem 

With further investigations into the nature of the repressed 
complexes a very astonishing situation was revealed. The parental 
influence on children is something so well recognised and understood 
that to call attention to it sounds much like a banality However, 
here an extraordinary discovery was made, for in tracing out the 
feelings and emotions of adults it became evident that this influence 
was paramount not only for children but foi adults as well , that 
the entire direction of lives was largely determined quite uncon- 
sciously by the parental associations, and that, although adults, 
the emotional side of their nature was still infantile in type and 
demanded unconsciously the infantile or childish relations 

Freud traces out the commencement of the infantile attachment 
for the parents m this wise 

In the beginning the child derives its first satisfaction and pleasure 
from the mother in the foim of nutrition and care for its wants 
In this first act of suckling Freud sees already a kind of sexual 
pleasure, for he apparently identifies the pleasure principle and the 
sexual instinct and considers that the former is primarily rooted m 
the latter At this early time commence such various infantile 
actions unconnected with nutation as thumbsucking, various 
movements of the body as rubbing, bonng, pulling and other 
manifestations of a definite interest in its own body, a delight m 
nakedness, the pleasure exhibited m inflicting pain on some object 
and its opposite, the pleasure from receiving pam All of these 
afford the child pleasure and satisfaction, and because they seem 
analogous to certain perversions m adults they are called by Freud 
the ” polymorphous perverse sexuality ” of childhood The chai- 
acter of these instinctive actions which have nothing to do with 
any other person, and through which the child attains pleasure from 
its own body, caused Freud to term this phase of life as autoerotic 
after Havelock Ellis However, with the growth of the child there 
is a parallel development of the pyscluc elements of its sexual nature 
and now the morlier, the original object of its love, primarily deter- 
mined by its helplessness and need, acquires a new valuation The 
beginnings of the need for a love object to satisfy the craving or 
libido of the child are early m evidence and, following along sex lines 
in general, the little son prefers the mother and the daughter the 
father after the usual preference of the parents 
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At this early time children feel deeply the enonnons importance 
of their parents and their enare world is hounded by the family 
circle All the elements of the ego which the child poecsossos lui\e 
now become manifest , love, jealousy, curiousity, hate, etc , and 
those instincts are directed m the gieatost degree towards the objects 
of their libido, namely the parents With the growing ego of the 
child there is a development of strong wishes and desires demanding 
satisfaction which can only be gratilicd by the mothoi , thcrclurr 
there is aroused m the small son the feeling of jealousy and .ingtr 
towards the lather m whom he sees a nvai for the aflcf tion of tnc 
mother and whom he would like to replace This desire m the soul 
of the child Freud calls the Oedipus complex in recognition of its 
analogy to the tragedy of King Oedipus who was drawn lus fate 
to kill his father and win his mother for a wife. Fund presents 
this as the nuclear complex of every neurosis 

At the basis of this complex, some trace of winch can be found jn 
every person, Freud sees a definite incest wish towmids the mother 
which only lacks the quality of conscioubncbs Bc( aiisc of mtiral 
reactions this wish is quickly subjected to repression tlirtnigh the 
operation of the " incest barrier/' a postulate he compares to the 
incest taboo found among infenor peoples At tins time the child 
IS beginning to develop its typical sexual cuiiosity bv the question, 
" Where do 1 come from ^ " The mtercst and investigation of the 
child into this problem, aided by observations and diductums from 
various actions and attitudes of the parents, who have no idea of 
the watchfulness of the child, lead him, becau.se of his imjjerleft 
knowledge and immature development, into many false then nos 
and ideas of birth These infantile sexual theories are held by 
Freud to be determinative m the development of the child's char- 
acter and also lor the contents of the unconscuus as expiosscd in a 
future neurosis 

These various reactions of the child and ins sexual curiosity are 
entirely normal and unavoidable, and if his develojiment pioceeds 
in an orderly fashion then, at the time of definite object choice he 
will pass smoothly over from the limitations of the family attachment 
out into the world and find therein his independent existent e 

However, if the libido remains fixed on the first chosen object so 
that the growing individual is unable to tear himself loose from 
these famihal ties, then the incestuous bond is deejicned with the 
developing sexual instinct and its accompanying need of a love 
object, and the entire future of the young personality' endangered 
For with the development of the incestuous bond the natural 
repressions deepen because the moral censor cannot allow these 
disturbing relations to become clear to the individual Ihorefore, 
the whole matter is repressed more deeply into the unconscious, and 
even a feeling of positive enmity and repulsion towards the parents 
IS often developed in .order to conceal and over compensate for 
the impossible situation actually present 
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This persistence of the attachment of the libido to the onginai 
object, and, the inability to find in this a suitable satisfaction for the 
adult need, mterferes -with the normal development of the psycho- 
sexual character, and it is due to tins that the adult retains that 
"infantilism of sexuality” which plajs so great a role m deter- 
mining the instability of the emotional life vihich so frequently 
leads into the definite neuroses 

These were the eonclusions reached and the ground on which 
Freudian psychology rested, regarding the etiology of the neurosis, 
and the tendencies underlying normal human mechanisms, when 
Dr Oarl Jung, the most prominent of Freud's disciples, and the 
leader of the Zurich school, found himself no longer able to agree 
w ith Freud's findings m ceitam particulars, although the phenomena 
which Fieud observed and the technique of psychoanalysis developed 
by Ficud were the material on which Jung worked and the value 
of which he clearly emphasises The differences which have devel- 
oped ky m his understanding and mterjiretation of the phenomena 
observed 

Beginning with the conception of libido itself as a term used to 
connote sexual hunger and craving albeit the meaning of the word 
sexual was extendca by Freud to embrace a much wider significance 
than common usage has assigned it, Jung was Unable to confine 
himself to this limitation lie conceived this longing, this urge 
or push of life as something extending beyona sexuality even in 
Its wider sense He saw m the term libido a concept of unknown 
nature, comparable to Beigson's elan vital, a hypothetical energy 
of life, which occupies ilsdl not onlv in sexuality but m various 
phj'siological and psychological mamiestations such as giowth, 
development, hunger, and all the human activities and interests 
This cosmic energy or urge maniiested m the human being he calls 
libido and compares it with the energy of physics Although 
recognising, in common with Freud as well as with many others, the 
primal instinct of reproduction as the basis of many functions and 
pi esent-day activities of mankind no longer sexual in character he 
repiidntes the idea of still calling them sexual, even though their 
development was a growth originally out of the sexual Sexuality 
and its various mamiestations Jung sees as most nnportanl channels 
occupied by libido, but not the exclusive ones through which libido 
flows 

This 13 an energic concept of hie , and from this viewpoint this 
hypothetical cneigy of life or Lbido is a living power used instinc- 
tively by man in all the automatic processes of his functioning , 
such very proersses being but different manifestations of this energy 
By virtue of its quality of mobility and change man, through his 
undeistanding and inlclhgincc has the pow'ei consciously to direct 
and use his libido in dehmte and desired w'^ys 

In this conception ol Jung ^nll be seen an analogy to Bergson, who 
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speaks of “ this change, this movement and becoming, tins sdt- 
creation, caU it what you will, as the very stuff and reality of our 
bemg ” * 

In developing the energic conception of libido and separating it 
from Freud’s sexual definition, Jung mu.kes possible the cxplanati m 
of interest in general, and provides a working concept by whn h 
not only the specifically sexual, but the general activities and re- 
actions of man can be understood 

If a peison complains of no longer having interest m his work or 
of losing interest in his surroundings, then one understands that lus 
libido IS withdrawn from this object and that m consequence the 
object itself seems no longer attractive, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
the object itself is exactly the same as formerly In other words, 
it IS the libido that we bestow upon an object that makes it attractive 
and interesting 

The causes for the withdrawal of libido may be various and are 
usually quite different from those that the persons offer in ex- 
planation It IS the task of psychoanalysis to discover the real 
reasons, which aie usually hidden and unknown On the other 
hand, when an individual exhibits an exaggerated interest or places 
an over-emphasis upon an idea or situation, then we know there is 
too much libido here and that we may find as a consequence a 
corresponding depiction elsewhere 

This leads directly into the second point of difference between 
Jung's views and those of Freud This is concerned with those 
practically universal childish manifestations of sexuality called by 
Freud " polymorphous perverse ” because of their similaiity to those 
abnormalities of sexuality which occur m adults and are called 
perversions 

Jung takes exception to this viewpoint He sees m the vaiious 
manifestations of childhood the precuisors or forerunners of the 
later fully developed sexuality, and instead of considering them 
perverse he considers them preliminary expressions of sexual 
colouring. He divides human life into three stages The fijst 
stage up to about the third or fourth year, generally speaking, he 
calls the presexual stage, for there he sees the libido or life energy 
occupied chiefly m the functions of nutrition and growth, and he 
draws an analogy between this period and that of the catei pillar 
stage of the butteifly 

The second stage includes the years from this time until puberty, 
and this he speaks of as the prepubertal stage 

The third period is that from puberty onward and can be con- 
sidered the time of maturity 

It 13 in the earliest stage, the period of which vanes greatly in 
different individuals, that are fully inaugurated those various 
mamtestations which have so marked a sexual coloring that there 
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CaA be no question of their relationship, although at that time 
sexuality m the adult meaning of the word does not exist 

Jung explains the polynaorphism ol these phenomena as arising 
horn a gradual movement of the libido from exclusive service in 
the function of nutiition into new avenues which successively open 
up with the development of the child until the final inauguration 
of the sexual function proper at puberty Normally these childish 
bad habits are gradually relinquished until the libido is entirely 
withdrawn from these immature phases and with tne ushering in 
of puberty for the first time “ appears in the form ot an undiftercn- 
tiated sexual primitive power, clearly forcing the individual towards 
division, budding, etc ” 

Howevei, it in the course of its movement from the function of 
nutrition to the sexual function the libido is arrested or retarded 
at any phase, then a fi-caiion may’ result, creating a disturbance in 
the harmony of the normal development For, although the hbido 
IS retarded and remains clinging to some childish manifestation, 
time goes on and ttie physical growth of the child does not stand 
still Soon a great contrast is created between the infantile mani- 
festations of the emotional life and the needs of the more adult 
individual, and the foundation is thus prepared for either the 
dei^elopment ot a definite neurosis or else for those weaknesses of 
character or symptomatic disturbances which are not sufficiently 
serious to be called a neurosis 

One of the most active and important foims of childish libido 
occupation is in phantasy making The child's world is one of 
imagery and make-beliec'e where he can create for himself that 
satisfaction and enjoyment which the world of reality so often 
denies As the child grows and real demands of life are made upon 
him it becomes increasingly necessary that his libido be taken away 
from his phantastic world and used for the required adaptation to 
reality needed by his age and condition, until finally for the adult 
the fieedom of the whole hbido iS necessary to meet the biological 
and cultural demands of life. 

Instead of thus employing the libido in the real world, however, 
certain people never relinquish the seeking for satisfaction in the 
shadowy world of phantasy and even though they make certain 
attempts at adaptation they are halted and discouraged by every 
difficulty and obstacle in the path of life and are easily pulled back 
into their inner psychic w'orid This condition is called a state of 
introversion It is concerned with the past and the reminiscences 
which belong theieto Situations and experiences which should 
have been completed and finished long ago are still dwelt upon and 
lived with Images and matters which w’eie once important but 
which normally have no significance for their later age are still 
actively influencing their present lives The nature and character 
of these phant<,.sy products are legion, and are easily recognised 
in the emotional attitudes and pretensions, the childish illusions 
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^nd exaggeration^ the piejudius and inconsistencies Vihich jieople 
express ir mandold toms The actual sitiiition is inadequately 
faced , small matters are reacted 101.1 ards in an excggeiated manner , 
01 else a frivolous attitude is maintained wlicre real seriousness is 
demanded In other words, there is cRarly manifested an inade- 
quate psychic adaptation towards leality winch is quite to be 
expected from the child, but which is very disrord mt m the adult 
The most important of these past influences is that of the parents 
Because they are the first objects of the developing childish love, 
and afford the first satisfaction and pleasure to the child, they 
become the models for all succeeding dfosls, as Ficud has worked 
out This he called the nuclear or root comphx, because this influence 
was so powerful it seemed to be the determining factor m ail later 
difficulties m the hie of the individual 

In this phase of the problem lies the third great diflcrence between 
Jung’s interpretation of the obseived phenomena and that of Freud 
Jung definitely recognises that there are many neurotic pci sons 
who clearly exhibited in their childhood the same neurotic tendencies 
that are later cxaggeiated Also that an almost overwlidnnng 
effect on the destiny of these children is exercised by the influence 
ot the parents, the frequent over-anxiety or tenderness, the lack 
of sympathy or understanding, in other words, the complexes of 
the parent reacting upon the child and producing in him love 
admiration, fear, distrust, hate, revolt The great ei the sensUnc- 
ness and impressionability of the child, the more he will bo stamjKd 
with the familial environment, and the more he will unconsicously 
seek to find again m the world of reality the model of his own small 
world with all the pleasures and satisfactions, or disappointments 
and unhappiness with which it was filled 

This condition to be sure is not a recognised or a conscious one, 
for the individual may think hrmsell perfectly fme from this past 
influence because he is living m the real world, and because actually 
there is a great difttreuce between the present conditions and tliat 
of his childish past He sees all this, intellectually, but there ’S a 
wide gap between the intellectual grasp of a situation and the 
emotion^ development, and it is the latter realm wherem lies the 
disharmony However, although many ideas and feelings are 
connected with the parents, analysis reveals very often that they 
are only subjective and that m reality they bear little resemblance 
to the actual past situation Therefore, Jung speaks no longer of 
the real father and mother but uses the term imago or image to repi e- 
sent the father or mother, because the Icelings and phantasms 
frequently do not deal with the real parents but with the distoited 
and subjective image created by the imagination of the individual 
Following this distinction Jung sees in the Oedipus complex of 
Freud only a symbol foi the " childish desire towards the parents 
and for the conflict which this craving evokes,” and cannot accept 
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the theory that m this early stage of childhood the mother has any 
real sexnal significance lor the child 
The demands of the child upon the mother, the jealousy so often 
exhibitcri, arc at first connected with the idle of the mother as 
protectoi, caretaker and supplier of nutritive wants, and only 
later, wuth the germinating eroticism, does the child's love become 
adm'xcd with the developing sexual quality The chief love objects 
are still the paients and he naturally continues to seek and to find 
in them satislaction tor all his desires In this way the typical 
conflict IS devtloped winch in the son is directed towards the lather 
and in the daughter towards the mother This jealousy of the 
daughter towards the mother is called the Elcctra complex from the 
myth ot Elcctra who took revenge on her mother for the murder 
of the hasbctiid because she was in this way deprived of her father 
Normally as puberty ts attained the child gradually becomes 
more or less freed from his parents, and upon the degree in which 
this IS accomplished depends his health and future well-being 
This demand of nature upon the young individual to free himself 
from the bonds of his childish dependency and to find m the world 
of reality his independent existence is so imperious and dominating 
that It frequently produces in the child the gieatest struggles and 
severest conflicts, the period being characterised symbolically as a 
self-sacnfiu by Jung 

It frequently happens that the young person is so closely bound 
in the family relations that it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that he can attain any measure of freedom and then only very im- 
perfectly, so tliat the libido sexuahs can only express itself in certain 
feelings and phantasies which cleaily leveal the existence of the 
complex until then entirely hidden and unrealised Now commences 
the secondary struggle against the unfihal and immoral feehngs with 
a consequent development of intense resistances expressing them- 
selves m irritation, anger, revolt and antagonism against the parents, 
or else in an especially tender, submissive and yielding altitude 
which ovci-compensates for the icbelhon and leaction held within 
This struggle and conflict gives nse to the unconscious phantasy 
of self-saciihce which really means tire sacrificing of the childish 
tendencies and love type m order to free hbido , for his natuie 
demands that he attain the capacity for the accomplishment of 
his own peisonal fulfilment, the satisfaction of which belongs to the 
developed man and woman 

This conception has been worked out in detail by Jung in the book 
wfliich 13 herein presented to English readers 

We now come to the most important of Jung's conceptions m 
that it bears practically upon the treatment of certain types of the 
neuroses and stands theoretically in direct opposition to Freud s 
hypothesis While recognising fully the influence ot the parents 
and of the sexual constiiution of the child, Jung refusi„s to see m 
this infantile past the real cause for the later development of the 
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illness He definitely pl&ces the cause of the pathogenic coiifiict 
%n the present moment and considers that in sedcing for the cause 
in the distant past one is only following the desire of the patient 
which IS to withdraw himself as much as possible from the present 
important peiicd 

The conflict is produced by some important task or duty which is 
essential biologically and practically lor the fulfilment of the tgu 
of the individual, but before which an obstacle arises from which 
he shrinks, and thus halted cannot go on With this interference 
in the path of progression libido is stored up and a ■yegrtS'^%on takes 
place whereby there occurs a rcanimation of past ways of libido 
occupation which were entirely normal to the child, bat which for 
the adult are no longer of value These regressive infantile desires 
and phantasies now alive and striving for satisfaction are convei ted 
into symptoms, and in these surrogate forms obtain a certain 
gratification, thus creating the external manifestations of the 
neurosis Therefore Jung does not ask from what psychic px 
perience or point of fixation in childhood the patient is suffering, 
but what is the present duty or task he is avoiding, or what obstacle 
in his life's path he is unable to ovei come ^ What is the cause of 
his regression to past psychic experiences i’ 

Following this theory Jung expresses the view that the elaborate 
phantasies and dreams produced by these patients are really forms 
of compensation or artificial substitutes for the unfulfilled adaptation 
to reality The sexual content of those phantasies and dreams is 
only apparently and not actually expressive of a real sexual desire 
or incest wish, but is a regressive employment of sexual forms to 
symbolically express a present-day need when the attainment of 
the present ego demand seems too difficult or impossible, and no 
adaptation is made to what is possible for the individual 
capability * 

With this statement Jung thiows a new light on rhe work of 
analytic psychology and on the concepbon of the neurotic symptoms, 
and renders possible of understanding the many apparent mcon 
grmties and conflicting observations which have been so disturbing 
to the Clitics 

It now becomes proper to ask what has been established by all 
this mass of investigation into the soul, and what is its value not 
only as a therapeutic measure for the neurotic sufferer, but also for 
the normal human being ^ 

First and perhaps most important is the recognition of a definite 
psychological determinism Instead of human life being filled with 
foolish, meaningless or purposeless actions errors and thoughts it 
can be demonstrated that no expression or manifestation of the 
psyche, however trifling or inconsistent in appearance, is really 

*For a more complete presentation of Jung:’s views consult his "Theory 
of Psychoanalysis ” m the Nervous and MenU! Disegse Mohnoaraph Senes, 
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la'vkss or unmotivated Only a possession of the technique is 
necessary in order to reveal, to any one desirous ot knowing-, the 
existence of the unconscious determinants of his mannerisms, 
trivial expiessions, acts and behaviour, their purpose and significance 

This leads into the second fundamental conception, -which is 
perhaps even less considered than the foregoing and that is the 
relative value ot the conscious mind and thought It is the general 
attitude of people to judge themselves by their surface motives, to 
satisiy themselves b-y saying or thinking “ this is what I want to 
do or say '' or " I intended to do thus and so ” but somehow what 
one thought, one intended to say or expected to do is very often 
the contrary of what actually is said or done Every one has had 
these experiences when the gap between the conscious thought and 
and action was gross enougn to be observed It is also a well 
known experience to consciously desire so-metbing very much and 
when It IS obtained to discover that this in no wise satisfied or 
lesaened the desire, which was then transferred to some other object 
Thus one became cognisant of the fact that the feeling and idea 
presented by consciousness as the desire was an error. What is 
the difiicultv in those conditions ^ Evidently some other directing 
force than that cf which we are a-ware is at work 

Dr G Stanley Hall uses a very striking symbol when he compares 
the mind to an iceberg floating in the ocean with one-eighth visible 
above the water and seven-eighths below — the ono-eighth above 
being that pait called conscious and the seven-eighths below that 
which we call the unconscious The influence and controlling power 
of the unconscious desires over our thoughts and acts aie in this 
relative proportion, Faint glimmers of other motives and interests 
than those we accept or w-bich wc believe often flit into consciousness 
These indications, if studied or valued accurately, would lead to the 
realisation that consciousness is but a single stage and but one form 
of expression of mind Therefore its dictum is but one, often 
untrustworthy, approach to the great question as to what is man's 
actual psychic accomplishment, and as to what in particular is the 
actual soul development of the individual 

A further contribution of equal importance has been the empiric 
development of a dynamic theory of life , the conception that life 
IS in a state of flux — movement — leading either to construction or 
destruction. Through the development man has reached he has 
attained the povier by means of his intelligence and understanding 
of definitely directing to a certain exlent this life energy or libido 
into avenues which serve his interest and bring a real satisfaction 
for the present day. 

When man through ignorance and certain inherent tendencies 
fads to recognise his needs or his power to fulfil them, or to adapt 
himself to the conditions of reality of the present time, there is 
then produced that reanimation of infantile paths by which an 
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attempt is made to gam fulfilment or satisfartion through the pro- 
ductior of symptoms or attitudes 
Ihe acceprance of these statements demands the recognition of 
the existence of an infantile sexuality and the large part jiLiycd b\ it in 
the later life of the individual Because of the power and imperious 
influence exerted by the parents upon the child, and because ol 
the unconscious attachment of his hbido to the original object, the 
mother, and the perseverance of this first lote model m the psyche, 
he finds it very difiicult, on reaching the stage of adult development 
and the time for seeking a love object outside of the family, to gam 
a satisfactory model 

It is exceedingly impoitant for parents and tenclurs to lecognise 
the requirements of nature, which, begmning with jiu’ocrty, imperi- 
ously demand of the young individual a separation of himself from 
the parent stem and the development of an independent existence 
In our complex modern civilisation this demand of nature is difficult 
enough of achievement for the child who has the heartiest and most 
intelligent co-operation of his parents and environment- -hut for 
the one who has not only to contend with his own inner struggle 
for his freedom but has in addition the resistance of his parents 
who would hold him in his childhood at any cost, because they cannot 
endure the thought of lus sepaiation from them, the task becomes 
one of the greatest magnitude It is during this period when the 
struggle between the childish inertia and nature’s urge becomes so 
keen, that there occur the striking mamfcstations of jealousy, 
criticism, irritability all usually directed against the parents, of 
defiance of parental authontv, of runaway and various other psychic 
and nervous disorders knowm to all 
Tins struggle, which is the first great task of mankind and the 
one which requires the greatest cfLort, is that which is expressed 
by Jung as the self-sacrifice motive— the sacrifice of the childish 
feelings and demands, and of the irresponsibility of this period, and 
the assumption of the duties and tasks of an individual existence 
It IS this great theme which Jung sees as the real motive lying 
hidden m the myths and religions of man from the beginning, as 
well as m the literature and artistic creations ot both annont and 
modern time, and which he woiks out with the greatest wealth of 
detail and painstaking effort in the book herewith picsentcd 
This necessitates a recognition and revaluation ol the enormous 
importance and influence of the ego and the sexual instinct upon 
the thought and reaction of man, and also predicates a displacement 
of the psychological point of gravity from the will and intellect to 
the lealm of the emotions and feelings The desired end is a syn- 
thesis of these two paths or the use of the intellect constructively 
m the service of the emotions in order to gam for the best interest of 
the individual some sort of co-operative reaction between the tW'O 
No one dealing with analytic psychology can fail to be struck by 
the tremendous and unnecessary burdens which man has placed 
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upon himself, and how greatly he has increased the difficulties of 
adaptation by bis rigid mtellectual views and moral formulas, and 
by his inability to adiiut to himself that he is actually lust a human 
being imperfect, and containing within Inmsdl all manner of 
tendencies, good and bad, all striving for some satisfactory goal 
Further, that the refusal to see himself in this light instead of as an 
.deal person in no way alters the actual condition, and that m fact, 
through the cheap pretense of being able only to consider himself 
as a very virtuous peison, or as shocked and hurt when observing 
the “ sms " of others, he actually is prevented from developing his 
own character and bringing Ins own capacities to their fullest 
expressions 

There is frequently expressed among people the idea of how for- 
tunate it is that we cannot see each other’s thoughts, and how 
disturbing it would be if our real feelings could be read But what 
IS so shameful in these secrets of the soul ^ Tiiey are m reality our 
own eogjstic desires all strivmg, longing, wishing for satisfaction, for 
happiness , those desires ■which instinctively crave their own 
gratification but which can only be reall} fulfilled by adapting them 
to the real world and to the social group 

Why ts it that it is so painful for man to admit that the prime 
influence m all human endeavour is found m the ego itself, m its 
desires, wishes, needs and satiskictions, in short, m its need for 
self-expression and s<lf-peipetuation, the evolutionary impetus in 
life ^ 

The basis for the unpleasantness of this idea may perhaps be 
found in an inner resistance in nature itself which forces man to 
include others in his scheme, lest his own greedy desires should 
serve to destroy him But ev'en vnth this inner demand and all 
the ethical and moral teachings of centuries it is everywhere evident 
that man has only very imperfectly karnod that it is to his own 
interest to consider his neighbour and that it is impossible for him 
to ignore the needs ol the body social of -which he is a part. 
Extcinally, the recognition of the strength of the ego impulse is 
objectionable because of the ideal conception that self-striving 
and so-called selfish seeking are unworthy, ignoble and incompatible 
with a desirable character and must be ignored at all cost 

Tlie futility of this attitude is to be clearly seen in the failure 
after all these centuries to even approximate it, as evidenced in our 
human relations and institutions, and is quite as ineffectual m this 
realm as in, that of sexuality where the effort to overcome this 
imrienous domination has been attempted by low'cung the instinct, 
and seeing m it something vsle or unclean, something unspeakable 
and unholy Instead of destroying the power of sexuality this 
struggle has only wmrped and distorted, injured and mutilated 
the expiession , for not wuthout destruction of the individual can 
these fundamental instincts be destro;yed Life itself has needs 
and imperiously demands expression through the forms created 
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All nature answcis to this ficely and simply exrcpt rmn His 
failure to recognise himself as an mstiument through which tlic life 
energy is coursing and the demands of which must he obeyed, is 
the cause of his misery Despite his possession of intellect and sHf- 
consciDusncSB, he cannot without disaster to himself refuse the tasks 
of life and the fulfilment of his own needs Mm’s great task is 
tiie adaptation of himself to reality and the I'ccogmtion of himself 
as an instrument for the expression of life according to his individual 
possibilities 

It is m his privilege as a self-creator that his highest purpose is 
found 

The value of self-consciousness lies m the fact that man is enabled 
to reflect upon himself and leam to undei stand the true origin and 
significance of his actions and opinions, that he may adecpiately 
value the real level of his development ind aviud bung sell -deceived 
and therefore inhibited from finding Ins biological adapt ition He 
need no longer be unconscious of the motives undei lying his actions 
or hide himself behind a changed exttnor, in other woids, be merely 
a senes of reactions to stimuli as the mechanists liave it, hut he 
may to a ceitain extent become a self-cre itirig and self-dotei mining 
being 

Indeed, there seems to be an impulse towards adaptation quite 
as Bergson sees it, and it wmuld seem to be a t isk of the highest 
order to use intelligence to assist one’s self to work wuh this impulse 

Through the investigation of these dilUient avenues leading into 
the hidden depths of the human being and tiirough the levoJntion 
of the motives and influences at work there, although astonishing 
to the uninitiated, a very clear and definite conception of the actual 
human relationship-brotherhood— of all mankind is obtained It 
IS this recognition of these common factors basically inherent m 
humanity from the beginning and still active, wluch is at once both 
the most hopeful and the most feared and dishkcd part of psycho- 
analysis 

It IS disliked by those individuals who have pncltd themselves 
upon their superiority and the distinction between their reactions 
and motives and those of ordinary mankind In other words, they 
attempt to become personalities through elevating themselves and 
lowering others, and it is a distinct blow to discover that beneath 
thf'se pretensions he the very ordinary elements shared in common 
by all On the other hand, to those who have boon able to recog 
nise the]? own weaknesses and have suffered in the privacy of tlicir 
mra sovls, the knowledge that these thing'^ have not ser them apart 
from otiiers, but that they are the common property of all and that 
no one can point the finger of scorn at his fellow, is one of the greatest 
experiences of life and is productive of the greatest relief 

It IS feared by many who realise that in these painfully acquired 
repressions and symptoms he tiieir safety and their protection 
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from din^ctly facing and dealing with tendencies and characteribtics 
\Mi.h which they led unable to cope The repression and the accom- 
panying symptoms mchcate a difficulty and a struggle, and m this 
way are a sort of coni])romise or substitute formation which permit, 
although only m a wasteiui and tutile manner, the activity of the 
repressed tendencies Nevertheless, to analyse the individual back 
to hiS original tendencies and reveal to him the meaning of these 
substitute formations would be a useless procedure m which truly 
‘ the last state of that man would be worse than the first " if the 
woik ceased theie The aim is not to destroy those barriers 
upon which civilised man has so painfully climbed and to reduce 
him to lus primitive state, but, where these have failed or imper- 
fectly succeeded, to help him to attain his greatest possibilities with 
less expcndituie of energy, by less wasteful methods than nature 
provides In this achievement lies the hopeful and valuable side 
of this method— -the development of the synthesis It is hopeful 
because now a way is opened to deal with these primitive tendencies 
constructively, and render their efiects not only harmless but useful, 
by utilising them m higher aims, socially and individually valuable 
and satislactory 

This is what has occurred normally m those individuals who seem 
capable and construct) ve personalities , in those creative minds 
tliat give so much to the race They have converted certain 
psychological tendencies which could have produced useless symp- 
toms or destructive actions into valuable productions Indeed it 
IS not uncommon for strong, capable persons to state themselves 
that they know they could have been equally capable of a wasteful or 
destructive life 1 his utilisation of the energy or libido freed by 
removing the repressions and the lifting of infantile tendencies and 
desiies into higher purposes and direcnons suitable for the individual 
at his present status is called subhmahon 

It must not be understood by this discussion that geniuses or 
wonderful personalities can be cieated through analysis, for this is 
not the aim of the procedure Its purpose is to remove the in- 
hibitions and restrictions which interfere with the full development 
of the personality, to help individuals to attain to that level where 
they really belong, and to prepare people to better understand and 
meet life whetlici the}' are ncuiotic sufferers or so-called “ normal 
people '' with the diffli ulties and peculiarities which belong to all 

This reasoning and method of procedure is only new when the 
application is made to the human being In all improvements of 
plants and animals these general piinciples have been recognised 
and their teachings constructively utilised 

Luther Burbank, that plant wizard whose work is known to all 
the world, says, " A knowledge of the battle of the tendencies 
within a plant is the very basis of all plant improvement,” and ' it 
IS not that the work of plant improvement brings with it, incident- 
ally, as people mistakenly think, a knowledge ot these forces, it is 
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the knowledge of these forces, rather, v/hich makes pJant unprove- 
ment impossibJe ” 

Has tins not been aiso the mistake of man regarding himself, 
and the cause, partly at least, of his failuie to succeed m actually 
reaching a more advanced and stable development ? 

This recognition of man’s biological relationship to all lite and 
the practical utilisation ol this recognition, necessitates 0 rc.>.d|usl- 
ment of thought and asks for an examination and reconsideration 
of the facts of human conduct which arc observable by any thought- 
ful person A quiet and progressive upheaval of ola ideas has taken 
place and is still going on Analytic psychology attempts to unify 
and value all of the various phenomena of man wliicli have been 
observed and noted at ditterent times by isolated investigators of 
isolated mam testations and thus bring some 01 ch rly sequence into 
the whole It offers a method whereby the relations of the human 
being biologically to all other living forms can be cst ibiished, the 
actual achievement of man himself adequately valued, and opens a 
Vista of the possibilities ot improvement in health, happiness and 
accomplishment for the human being 

10 Gramercy Park 


Beatrice M IIikkle, 



AUTHOR’S NOTE. 


My task m this work has been to investigate an individual phan- 
tasy system, and in the doing of it problems of such magnitude 
have been uiicoverfd, that my endeavour to grasp them in their 
entiiety has necessiril^ meant only a superficial orientation toward 
those paths, the opuiing and exploration ot which may possibly 
crown the work of future investigators with success 

I am not m sympathy with the attitude which favors the re- 
pression of certain possible working hypotheses because they are 
perhaps erroneous, and so may possess no lasting value Certainly 
I endeavouu'd as for as possible to guard myst If from error, which 
might indeed become espeualLy dangerous upon these dizzy heights, 
for I am entirely aware of the risks of these investigations How- 
ever, I do not consider scientific work as a dogmatic contest, but 
rather as a work done for the increase and deepening of knowledge 
This contribution is addressed to those having similar ideas con- 
cerning science 

In conciasion, I must render thanks to those who have assisted 
my endeavours with valuable aid, especially ray dear wife and my 
friends, to whose disinterested assistance I am deeply indebted 

C. G Jung. 


Zurich, 
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IS often uery iiKjdi, even if t! is pathuUy Julse, for it ihrous light on 
phenomena idnch no one observed, it foices an examination, from many 
angles, of fads which no one had hithefto studied, and it gives the 
impulse j or more extended and more poduciive researches 

“ It IS, ilunfore, a moral duty Jo? the man of science to expose himselj 
to the risk of commirtihg enor and io siihint to criticism in order that 
science may continue to progress A writer has attacked the author 
for tins very severely, saying, here is a scientific ideal wiy limited and 
very paltry But those who are endoued iZtih a mind sufficiently 
senuus and impersonal as not to believe that all that they wnte is tne 
expression of truth absolute and eternal, appiove of this theory which 
places the aims of science tvdl above the misciable vanity and paltry 
‘amour prupre’ oj the scft-w/?'?/ G oguelmo Ferkero 

Les Lois Piyoholo!;iiiues du Symbohsfne — JS9S Preface, p vru 




PART 1. 


INTRODUCTION 

Anyone who can read hreud’s ' Interpretation of the Dream " 
viLhout scientific rebellion at the newness and apparently unjustified 
daring of its analytical presentation, and without moral indignation 
at the astonishing nudity ot the dream interpretation, and who can 
allow this unusual an ay of facts to influence his mind calmly and 
without prejudice, will surely be deeply impressed at that place 
where Freud calls to mmd the fact that an individual psychologic 
conflict, namely, the Incest Phantasy, is the essential root of that 
powerful ancient dramatic material, the Oedipus legend The 
impression made by this simple rcteience may be likened to that 
wholly peculiar feeling which anses m us if, for example, in the 
noise and tumult of a modern street we should come across an 
ancient relic — the Corinthian capital of a walled-in column, or a 
fragment of inscription Just a moment ago we were given over 
to tiie noisy ephemeral life of the present, when something very far 
away and strange appears to us, which turns our attention to things of 
another order , a glimpse away from the incoherent multiplicity 
of the present to a higher coherence m history. Very likely it would 
suddenly occur to us that on this spot where we now run busily to 
and fro a similar life and activity prevailed two thousand years ago 
in somewhat other forms , similar passions moved mankind, and 
man was likewise convinced of the uniqueness of his existence I 
would liken the impression which the first acquaintance with the 
monuments of antiquity so easily leaves behind to that impression 
which Freud’s reference to the Oedipus legend makes— for while we 
me still engaged with the confusing impressions of the variability 
of the Indnidiial Soul, suddenly theie is opened a revelation of the 
simple greatness of the Oedipus tragedy that never extinguished 
light of the Grecian theatre 

This breadth of outlook carries m itself something of revelation. 
For us the ancient psychology has long since been buried among 
the shadows of the past , in the schoolroom one could scarcely 
repress a sceptical smile when one indiscreetly reckoned the com- 
fortable matronly age of Penelope and the age of Jocasta, and 
comically compared the result of the reckoning with the tragic- 
erotic struggles in the legend and drama We did not know at that 
time (and who knows even to-day that the mother can be the all- 
consuming passion of the son, which perhaps undermines his whole 
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life and tragically destroys it, so that not even the magnitude of 
the Oedipus Fate seems one ]ot overdrawn, Rare and pathologically 
undersiood cases like Ninon de Lenclos and her son^ lie too far 
removed from most of us to give a living impression But when 
we follow the paths traced out by Freud, we arrive at a recognition 
of the present existence of such possibilities, which, although they 
are too weak to enforce incest, are still strong enough to cause 
disturbances of considerable magnitude in the soul The admission 
of such possibilities to one’s self does not occur without a great burst 
of moral revulsion Resistances arise which only too easily dazzle 
the intellect, and, through that, make knowledge of self impossible 
Whenever we succeed, however, in stripping feelings from more 
scientific knowledge, then that abyss which separates our age from 
the antique is bridged, and, with astonishment, we see that Oedipus 
IS still a living thing for us. The importance of such an impression 
should not be undervalued We are taught by this insight that 
there is an identity of elementary human condicts existing in- 
dependent of time and place That which affected the Greeks with 
horror still remains true, but it is true for us only when we give up 
a vain illusion that we are ditferent— that is to say, more moral, 
than the ancients We of the present day have nearly succeeded 
in forgetting that an indissoluble common bond binds us to the 
people of antiquity. With this truth a path is opened to the under- 
standing of the ancient mmd ; an understanding which so far has 
not existed, and, on one side, leads to an inner sympathy, and, on 
the other side, to an intellectual comprehension Through buried 
strata of the individual soul we come indirectly into possession of 
the living mind of the ancient culture, and, just precisely through 
that, do we win that stable point of view outside our own culture, 
from which, for the first time, an objective understanding of their 
mechanisms would be possible At least that is the hope which we 
get from the rediscovery of the Oedipus piobicm 
The inquiry made possible by Freud's work has already resulted 
fruitfully , we are indebted to this stimulation for some bold attacks 
upon the territory of the history of the human mind There are 
the works of Riklm,“ Abraham,® Rank,^ Maedei,^ Jones,® — recently 
Silberer has joined their ranks with a beautitul investigation 
entitled “ Phantasie und Mythus ” ’ We are indebted to Rfislcr * 
for a comprehensive work which cannot be overlooked here, and 
which 13 of much importance for Christian religious psychology 
The leadmg purpose of these works is the unlocking of historical 
problems through the application of psychoanalytic knowledge , 
that IS to say, knowledge drawn from the activity of the modern 
unconscious mind concerning specufic material 
I must refer the reader entirely to the specified works, m order 
that he may gam information concerning the extent and the kind 
of insight which has already been obtained The explanations are 
m many cases dubious in particulars , nevertheless, this detract'^ 
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in no way from the total result It would be significant enough if 
only the far-reachmg analogy between the psychologic structure of 
the historical relics and the structure of the recent individual 
psychologic products alone were demonstrated This proof is 
possible of attamment for every intelligent person through the work 
done up to this time The analogy prevails especially in symbolism, 
as Riklin, Rank, Maeder, and Abraham have pointed out with 
illuminating eicamples , it is also show n in the individual mechanisms 
of unconscious work, that is to say, m repression, condensation, etc , 
as Abraham explicitly shows 

Up to the piesent time the psychoanalytic investigator has 
turned his interest chiefly to the analysis of the individual psychologic 
problems It seems to me, however, that in the present state of 
affairs there is a more or less imperative demand for the 
psycnoanalyst to broaden the analysis of the individual problems 
by a comparative study of historical matenal relating to them, ]ust 
as Freud has already done in a masterly manner m his book on 
" Leonardo da Vinci ” ® For, ]ust as the psychoanalytic conceptions 
promote understanding of the historic psychologic creations, so 
reversedly historical materials can shed new light upon individual 
psychologic problems These and similar considerations have 
caused me to turn my attention somewhat more to the historical, 
in the hope that, out of this, new insight mto the foundations of 
individual psychology might be won. 


CHWIKR I. 

CONCERNING THE T\^'() NINijS OF THINKING. 

It is a well-known fact tliaL one of the piinupks oi analyiie 
psycholog'y IS that the dream ima(?es are to be nndei stood, sym 
boiicallj , that is to say, that they aie not to be trikeii literally just 
as they are presented m sleep, but that behind them a h^idclur 
meaning has to be surmised It is tins anennt idea, of a dream 
symbolism which has challenged not only criticism, but, m a^dditson 
to that, the stiongest opposition That dreams may be full of 
import, and, therefore, something to be interpreted, is ceitamly 
neither a strange nor an extraordinary idea This has been hundui 
to rnankind for thousands or yeais, and, therefore seems mucli like 
a banal truth, The dream interpretations of the Cgyptnms and 
Chaldeans, and the story of Joseph who interpreted Pharaoh’? 
dreams, are known to every one, and the dreant book of Arti niidoni , 
IS also familial From countless msciibed monumeids of all tHni> 
and peoples we leant of foiebodmg dieams of signihoant, ol juo- 
phetic and also of curative dieams which the Deity senttotim sick, 
sleeping in the temple We know the dieam of the motJirr of 
Augustus, who dreamt she was to be with cluld by the Deny li'ms- 
fonned into a snake Wc will not heap up rtfeiences and cjKunplus 
to hear witness to the existence of a behcr in too symbcdism of 
dreams When an idea is so old, and also generally Iteheved, it is 
probably true in some way, and. indeed, as is mcistly the case, sh 
not litsyally true, but is trnt jysychologically In this disiniction lies 
the reason why the old fogies of bcuu'-c have from time to Pmc 
thrown away an inherited piece of ancient truth , because it was 
not literal but psychologic truth For such dtscnmination this tvpc 
of person has at no time had any corapi rhensioii 

From our experience, it is hardly conceivable that a God existing 
outside of ourselves causes dreams, or that the dream, et> ip'io, 
foresees the future prophetically When we Iranslalc this into the 
psychologic, however, then the anaont theories sound much mor<' 
reconcilable, namely , iho dream anses from a part of the nnnd tmknau n 
to us, but none the less vrnporfmt, and iS conterned with Ike destres for 
the approaching day This psycliologii joimnk deiived horn, the 
ancient superstitious conception of dreams, is, so to speak, exactly 
identified with the Freudian psychology, u'hich assumes a rising 
widi trom the ntconscious to be the source of the dream 

As the old belief teaches, the Deity or the Demon speaks in sy m- 
bolic speech to the shepei, and the dieam mh'i prefer ha? the tiddjf 
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to solve In modern speech we say this means that the dream is a 
series of images, u'hiJi are appuienilv conin' Victory and nonstnsical, 
bid arise in reality from psychologic matcnal which yields a clear 
meaning 

Were I to suppose among my leadeis a far-reaenmg ignorance of 
dream analysis, then I should be obliged to illustrate this statement 
With numerous examples To-day, however, these things are quite 
well known, so that one must proceed carefully with every-day 
dream material, out of consideration for a public educated m these 
matters. It is a special inconvenience that no dream can be re- 
counted without being obliged to add to it half a life’s history whicn 
adords the individual foundations of the dream, but there are some 
few typical dreams which can be told without too great a ballast 
One of these is Lhe dream ot the sexual assault, which is especially 
prevalent among women A girl sleeping after an evening happily 
spent in dancing, dreams that a lobber breaks open her door noisily 
and stabs through her body with a lance This theme, which 
explains itself, has countless variations, some simple, some complr- 
cated Instead of the lance it is a sword, a dagger, a revolver, a 
gun, a cannon, a hydrant, a watering pot ; or the assault is a 
burglary, a pursuit, a roDbery, or it is some one hidden m the closet 
or under the bed Or the danger may be illustrated by wild 
animals , for instance, a horse which throws the dreamer to the 
ground and kicks her in the body with his hind foot , lions, tigers, 
elephants with threatening trunks, and finally snakes m endless 
variety Sometimes the snake creeps into the mouth, sometimes 
it bites the breast like Cleopatra’s legendai y asp, sometimes it comes 
m the role of the paradisical snake, or m the variations of Franz 
Stuck, whose pictuies of snakes bear the significant titles "Vice,’ 
“ Sm," "Lust ’’ The mixture ot lust and anxiety is expicssed m- 
cornparably m the very atmosphere of these pictures, and far more 
brutally, indeed, than m Morike's charming poem 

The Maiden's First Love Song 

What's in the net ? 

Behold, 

But 1 am cifratd, 

Do I grasp a sneet ee’. 

Do I sei^e a snake r 
Love IS a blind 
Fishcrwoman , 

Tell the child 
Where to seize 
Already it leaps m mv 

Oh, Pitj, or delii^lil ' 

With nestlings and tunnngs. 

It coils on my breast. 

It bites tne, oh, wonder ’ 

Eolaly through the skin. 

It darts under tnv heart 
Oh Lovt t shudder ' 
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Wbat can I do, \vhat ran I begin f 
That shuddering thing 
There >t crackles 'vithin 
And coils in a ring 
It must be poisoned 
Here it crawls around 
Blisbfullv I leel as it vtoims 
Itself into my soul 
And kills me finally 

All these things are simple, and need no explanation to be in- 
telligible Somewhat more complicated, but still unmistakable, is 
the dream of a woman , she sees the triumphal arch of Constantine 
A cannon stands before it, to the right of it a bird, to the left a man 
A shot flashes out of the tube , the projectile hits her ; it goes into 
her pocket, into her purse There it remains, and she holds her 
purse as if something very precious were in it The image disappears, 
and she continues to see only the stock of the cannon, and over that 
Constantine’s motto, " In hoc stgno vinces ” 

These few references to the symbolic nature of dreams are perhaps 
sufficient For whomsoever the proof may appear insufficient, and 
it IS certainly insufficient for a beginner, further evidence ma\ be 
found in the fundamental work of Freud, and in the works of Stekel 
and Rank which are fuller in certain particulars We must assume 
here that the dieam symbolism is an established fact, m order to 
bring to our study a mind suitably prepared for an appreciation 
of this work We would not be successful if we, on the contrary, 
were to be astonished at the idea that an intellectual image can be 
projected into our conscious psychic activity , an image which 
apparently obeys such wholly otltier laws and purposes than those 
governing the conscious psychic product 

Why are dreams symbohe ? Every “ why ” in psychology is 
divided into two separate questions first, for what purpose are 
dreams symbohe ^ We will answer this question only to abandon 
it at once Dreams are symbolic m order that they can not be 
understood , m order that the wish, which is the source of the dream, 
may remain unknown The question why this is so and not other- 
wise, leads us into the far-reaching experiences and trams of thought 
of the Freudian psychology 

Here the second question interests us. viz , ffow is %l that dreams 
are symbolic ^ That is to say, from where does this capacity for 
symbolic representation come, of which we, m our conscious daily 
life, can discover apparently no traces ? 

Let us examine this more closely Can we really discover nothing 
symbolic in our every-day thought ? Let us follow our trains of 
thought , let us take an example We think of the war of 1870 
and 1871 We think about a senes of bloody battles, the siege of 
Strassburg, Belfort, Pans, the Treaty of Peace, the foundation of 
the German Empire, and so on How have we been thinking ^ 
We start with an idea, or super-idea, as it is also called, ard without 
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thinking of it, but each lime merely guided by a feeling of directions 
we think about individual reminiscences of the war In this we can 
find nothing symboltc, and our whole conscious thinking proceeds, 
according to this type ^ 

If we observe our thinking very narrowly, and follow an intensive 
tram of thought, as, for example, xhe solution of a difficult problem, 
then suddenly we notice that w*e are thinking in words, that in wholly 
intensive thinking we begin to speak to ourselves, or that we occa- 
sionally write down the problem, or make a drawing of it so as to 
be absolutely clear It must certainly have happened to anyone 
who has lived for some time m a toreign country, that after a certain 
period he has begun to think in the language of the country A very 
intensive tram of thinking works itself out more or less in word form ; 
that is, if one wants to express it, to teach it, or to convince anyone 
of it Evidently it directs itself wholly to the outside world To 
this extent, this directed or logical thinking is a reality thinking ® 
having a real existence for us , that is to say, a thinking which 
adjusts Itself to actual conditions,® where we, expressed in other 
words, imitate the succession of objectively real things, so that the 
images m our mind follow after each other in the same strictly causal 
succession as the historical events outside of our mind * 

We call this thinking, thinking with directed attention It has, 
m addition, the peculiarity that one is tired by it, and that, on this 
account, it is set into action only for a time Our whole vital 
accomplishment, which is so expensive, is adaptation to environ- 
ment , a part of it is the diiected thinking, which, biologically 
expressed, is nothing but a process of psychic assimilation, which, 
as m every vital accomplishment, leaves behind a corresponding 
exhaustion 

The material with which we thmk is language and speech concept, 
a thing which has been used from time immemorial as something 
external, a bridge for thought, and which has a single purpose — 
that of communication As long as we think directedly, we thmk 
for others and speak to others ® 

Speech is originally a system of emotional and imitative sounds — 
sounds which express terror, fear, anger, love , and sounds which 
imitate the noises of the elements, the rushing and gurgling of water, 
the rolling of thunder, the tumults of the winds, the tones of the 
animal world, and so on , and, finally, those winch represent a 
combination of the sounds of perception and of affective reaction ® 
Likewise m the more or less modern languages, large quantities of 
onomatopoetic relics are retained ; for example, sounds for the 
movement of water, — 

Rausclien, nsseln, ruschen nnnen, rennen to rush, ruscello, ruisseau, nver, 
Rhein 

Wasser, wissen, wissern, pissen, piscis, flsch 

Thus language is originally and essentially nothing but a system 
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of signs or symbols, which denote real occurrences, or their echo in 
the human soul 

Therefore one must decidedly agree with Anatole France,’’ v/hen 
he says . 

" Whai !B thought, and how do we think ? We thiuk vuth words , that 
alone is sensual ttid brini,s us back to nature Think oE it : Iho meta, 
physician has only the perfected cry of monkeys and dogs with which to 
construct the system of the world That which he calls profound speciilat on 
and transcendent method is to put an end lu an aibitrary order the 
natural sounds which cry out hunger, fear, and love in the pnmilivti foreds 
and to which were attached little by little the meaiungs whicn one believed 
to be abstract, when they wore onh crude 

“ Do not fear that the succession ol small cries, feeble and stilled, which 
compose a book ol philosophy, will teach as so much regaidmg th“ universe, 
that we can live in it no longer " 

Thus IS our dnected thinking, and even if we were the jundiest 
and furthest removed from our fellows, this thinking is nothing hut 
the first notes of a long-drawn-out call to our companions that water 
had been found, that we had killed the bear, that a storm was 
approachuig, or that wolves were prowling aiound the camp. A 
stiikmg paiadox of AbcUrd’s which expresses m a veiy intuitive 
way the whole human limitation of our complicated thinking pmci ss, 
reads , — “ Senno generaitir ab tntellectu et gensrat mlelleckim * 

Any system of philosophy, no matter how abstract, icpicsents in 
means and purpose nothing more than an extremely tleveily de- 
veloped combination of original nature sounds Hence arises the 
desire of a Schopenhauer or a Nietasclie for recognition and under- 
standing, and the despair and bittciness of their loneliness One 
might expect, perhaps, that a man full of gcniub could pasture in 
the greatness of his own thoughts, and renounce the cheap 
approbation of the crowd which he despises , yet hr- succumbs to 
the more powerful impulse of the herd instinct His searching and 
his finding, his call, belong to the herd 

When I said just now that directed thinking is properly a thinking 
with words, and quoted that clever testimony of Anatole Francf as 
drastic proof of it, a misunderstanding might easilj-- anse, namely, 
that duected thinking is really only “ wmrd " That certainly would 
go too far Language should, however, be comprehended m a 
wider sense than that of speech, which is m itself only the expression 
of the formulated thought which is capable of being coiumunicafed 
m the widest sense Otherwise, the deaf mute would be hnuiccl 
to the utmost in his capacity for thinking, which is not the case in 
reality V\ithout any knowledge of the spoken word, he has his 
"language'’ This language, considered from the standpoint of 
history, or, xn other words, dnccted thinking, is here a descendant 
of the primitive words, as, for instance, Wundt ^ expresses it 

A further important re'iult of that co-opeiation of sound and si(5;n inter- 
change consists in the fad that very many words gradually lose altogether 

* Speech IS generated by the intellect and in Inin generates intcUfCt 
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tbeir original concrete thought meaning, and turn into signs for general ideas 
ana tor the expression of the apperceptive functions of relation and comparison 
and their products In this manner abstract thought develops which, because 
it would not be possible without the change of meaning lying at the root of 
it, IS indeed a production of that psychic and psycho-physical reciprocal 
action out of which the development of language takes place " 

Jodi denies the identity of language and thought, because, for 
one reason, one and the same psycnic fact might be expressed m 
different languages in different ways From that he draws the 
conclusion that a " super-language thinking ” exists Certainly 
there is such a thing, whether with Erdmann one considers it 
" hypologisch,” or with Jodi as “ super-language ” Only this is 
not logical thinking My conception of it agrees with the note- 
worthy contribution made by Baldwin, which I will quote here 
word for word 

" The transmission from pre-jadgmental to judgmental meaning is just that 
from knowledge which has social confirmation to that which gets along without 
it The meanings utilized for judgment are those already developed in their 
presuppositions and applications through the confirmation of soaal intercourse 
Thus, the personal judgment, trained in the methods of social rendering, and 
disciplined bj the interaction of its social world, projects its content into that 
world again In other words, the platform for all movement into the assertion 
of individual judgment — the level from which new experience is utili<:ed — 
13 already and always socialised , and it is just this movement that we find 
reflected in the actual results as the sense of the ‘ appropriateness ’ or synomic 
character of the meaning rendered 

" Now the development of thought as we are to see in more detail, is by a 
method essentially of trial and error, of expenmentation, of the use of meanings 
as worth more than they are as yet recogiused to be worth The individual 
must use his own thoughts, his established knowledges, his grounded judg 
ments, for the embodiment of bis new inventive constructions He erects 
his thought as we say ‘ schematically ’■ — in logic terms, ‘ problematically,' 
condition -lily, disjunctively , projecting into the world an opinion still peculiar 
to himself, as if it were true Thus all discovery proceeds But this is, from 
the hngmstic point of view, still to use the current language, still to work by 
meanings already embodied in social and conventional usage 

" Language grows, therefore, just as thought does, by never losing its 
sjnomic or dual reference , its meaning is both personal and social 

" It is the register of tradition, the recoid of racial conquest, the deposit of 
all the gains made by the genius of individuals . The social copy-system, 
thus established, reflects tne judgmental processes of the race, and m turn 
becomes the training school of the judgment of new generations 

" Most of the training of the self, whereby the vagaries of personal reaction 
to fact and image are reduced to the basis of sound judgment, comes through 
the use of speech When the child speaks, he lays before the world his sugges 
tion for a general or common meaning The reception he gets confirms or 
refutes him In either case he is instructed His next venture is now from 
a platform of knowledge on which the newer item is more nearly convertible 
into the common coin of effective intercourse The point to notice here is 
not so much the exact mechanism of the exchange — secondary conversion — 
by which this gam is made, as the tiaiiiing m judgment that the constant use 
of it affords In each case, effective judgment is the common judgment 

“ Here the object is to point out that it is secured by the development of a 
function whose rise is directly ad hoe, directly, for the social expenmentation 
by which growth in personal competence is advanced as well — the Junction of 
speech 
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“ In language, therefore, to sum up the foregoing, we have the tangible — 
the actual — the historical — instrument of the development and consul vation 
of psychic meaning It is the materia! evidence and proof of the cont-urrence 
oj social and pe*sonal judgment In it synomic meaning, judged as ' appro 
pTiate,’ becomes social ' meaning, held as socially generalisea and 
acknowledged " 

Tliese aiguments of Baldwin abundantly emphasise the wide- 
reaching limitations of thinking caused by language These 
limitations are of the greatest significance, both suo] actively and 
objectively , at least their meaning is great enough to force one to 
ask one’s self if, after all, m regard to independence of thought, 
Franz Mauthner, thoroughly sceptical, is not really correct m Ins 
view that thinking is speech and nothing more Baldwin expresses 
himself more cautiously and reservedly , nevertheless, his inner 
meaning is plainly m favour of the primacy of speech (naturally not 
m the sense of the spoken word) , the directed thinking, or as we 
might perhaps call it, the thinking in internal speech, is the manifest 
instrument of culture, and we do not go astray when we say that 
the powerful work of education which the centuries hai^e given to 
directed thinking has produced, just through the peculiar develop- 
ment of thinking from the individual subjective into the social 
objective, a practical application of the human mind to which we 
owe modern empiricism and techmc, and which occurs for absolutely 
the first time in the history of the world Inquisitive minds have 
often tormented themselves with the question why the undoubtedly 
extraordinary knowledge of mathematics and pnnciples and material 
facts imited with the unexampled art of the human hand in antiquity 
never arrived at the point of developing those known technical 
statements of fact, for instance, the principles of simple machines, 
beyond the realm of the amusmg and curious to a real technic in 
the modern sense There is necessarily only one answer to this , 
the ancients almost entirely, with the exception of a few extra- 
ordinary minds, lacked the capacity to allow their interest to follow 
the transformations of inanimate matter to the extent necessary 
for them to be able* to reproduce the process of nature, creatively 
and through their own art, by means of which alone they could 
have succeeded m putting themselves m possession of the force of 
nature That which they lacked was training in directed thinking, 
or, to express it psychoanalyticolly, the ancients did not succeed 
in tearing loose the libido which might be sublimated, from the 
other natural relations, and did not turn voluntarily to anthropo- 
morphism The secret of the development of culture lies in the 
mobthty of the hbido, and m its capacity for transference It is, 
therefore, to be assumed that the directed thinking of our time is a 
more or less modern acquisition, which was lacking in earlier times 

But with that we come to a further question, viz , what happens 
if we do not think directedly ? Then our thinking lacks the major 
idea, and the feeling of direction which emanates from that 
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We no longer coiapei our thoughts along a definite track, but let 
them float, sink and mount according to their own gravity 
According to Kulpe thinking is a kind of inner will action, the 
absence of which necessarily leads to an automatic play of ideas. 
James understands the non-directed thinking, or " merely 
associative” thinking, as the ordmarj? one He expresses himself 
about that in the following manner . 

" Our thought consists for the great part of a series of images one of which 
produces the other , a sort of passive dream state of which the higher animals ate 
also capable This sort of thinking leads, nevertheless, to reasonable con- 
clusions of a practical as well as of a theoretical nature 

As a rule, the links of this sort of irresponsible thinking, which are acci 
dentally bound together, are empirically concrete things, not abstractions " 

We can, in the following manner, complete these definitions of 
William James This sort of thinking does not tire us , it quickly 
leads us away from reality into phantasies of the past and future 
Here, thinking m the form of speech ceases, image crowds upon 
image, feeling upon feeling , more and more clearly one sees a 
tendency which creates and makes believe, not as it truly is, but as 
one indeed might wish it to be The material of these thoughts 
which turns away from reality, can naturally be only the past with 
its thousand memory pictures The customary speech calls this 
kind of thinking dreaming ” 

Whoever attentively observes himself will find the general custom 
of speech very striking, for almost every day we can see for ourselves 
how, when falling asleep, phantasies are woven into our dreams, so 
that between the dreams of day and night there is not so great a 
difference Thus we have two forms of thinking — directed thinking 
and dream or phantasy thinking The first, workmg for communica 
tion with speech elements, is troublesome and exhausting ; the 
latter, on the contrary, goes on without trouble, workmg spon- 
taneously, so to speak, with reminiscences The first creates 
innovations, adaptations, imitates reality and seeks to act upon it 
The latter, on the contrary, turns away from reality, sets free sub 
jective wishes, and is, m regard to adaptation, wholly unproductive ’ ® 

Let us leave aside the query as to why we possess these two 
different ways of thinking, and turn back to the second proposition, 
namely, how comes it that we have two diflerent ways of thinking ? 
I have intimated above that history shows us that directed thinking 
was not always as developed as it is at present In this age the most 
beautiful expression of directed thmking is science, and the technic 
fostered by it Both things are indebted for their existence simply 
to an energetic education m directed thinking At the time, how- 
ever, when a few forerunners of the present culture, like the poet 
Petrarch, first began to appreciate Nature understandmgly there 
was already in existence an equivalent for our science, to wit, 
scholasticism This took its objects from the phantasies of the 
past, and it gave to the mind a dialectic training in directed thinking 
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The only succebs which beckonea the thinker \va=. rhetorical victory 
in disputation, and not a visible transformation of realily 
The subjects of thinking were otten astonishingly phantastical , 
for example, questions were discussed, such as how angels could 
have a place on the point of a needle ? Whether Clinsl could have 
done his work of redemption equally well if he had come into the 
world as a pea ? The possibility ot such problems, to which belong 
the metaphysical problems m general, viz , to be alile to know the 
unkno.vable, shows us of what peculiar kind that mind must have 
been which created such things which to us are the height ot 
absurdity, Nietzsche had guessed, however, at the biological 
background of this phenomenon when he spoke of the " beautiful 
tension ” of the Germanic mind which the Middle Ages created 
Taken historically, scholasticism, in the spirit of which persons of 
towering intellectual pow'ers, such as Thomas of Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, Abelard, William of Occam and others, have laboured, is 
the mother of the modern scientific attitude, and a later time will 
see clearly how and in what scholasticism still furnishes living 
undercurrents to the science of to-day Its whole nature lies in 
dialectic gymnastics which have raised the symbol of speech, thi 
word, to an almost absolute meaning, so that it finally attained to 
that substantiality which expiring antiquity could lend to its 
only temporarily, through attributes of mystical valuation The 
great work of scholasticism, however, appears to be the foundation 
of firmly knitted intellectual sublimation, the conditio ^ine qua m n 
of the modern scientific and technical spirit 
Should we go further back into history, we shall find that whicu 
to day we call science, dissolved into an indistinct cloud The 
modern cultiue-ci eating mind is incessantly occupied in stripping 
off all subjectivity from experience, and in finding those formulas 
which bring Nature and her forces to the host and most littmg 
expression It would be an absurd and entuelv unjustified self- 
glorification if we were to assume that we arc more energetic or 
more intelligent than the ancients — our matenais for knowledge 
have increased, but not our intellectual capacity For this reason 
we become immediately as obstinate and insusceptible in regard 
to new ideas as people in the darkest times of antiquity Our 
knowledge has increased, but not our wisdom The mam point of 
our interest is displaced w'hollv mto matcnal reality , antiquiti 
preferred a mode of thought wha'ih was more closely related to a 
phantastic type Except lor a sensitive perspicuity towaids works 
of art, not attained since then, we seek in vain in antiquity foi 
that precise and concrete manner of thinking characteristic of modern 
science. We see the antique spirit create not science but mythology 
Unfortunately, we acquire m school only a veiy paltry conception 
of the richness and immense pow'cr of life of Grecian mythology 
Therefore, at first glance, it does not seem possible foi us to assume 
that that energy and interest which to-day we put into science and 
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technic, the man of antiquity gave in great part to his mythology 
That, nevertheless, gives the explanation for the bewildering changes, 
the kaleidoscopic transformations and new syncretistic groupings, 
and the continued rejuvenation of the myths m the Grecian spheie 
of culture Heie, we move m a world of phantasies, which, little 
concerned with the outer course of things, flows from an inner 
source, and, constantly changing, creates now plastic, now shadowy 
shapes This phantastical activity of the ancient mind created 
artistically par excellence The object of the interest does not seem 
to have been to giasp hold of the “ how " of the real world as 
objectively and exactly as possibly, but to aesthetically adapt 
subjective phantasies and expectations There was very little 
place among ancient people for the coldness and disillusion which 
Giordano Eruiio's thoughts on eternity and Kepler’s discoveries 
brought to modern humanity The naive man of antiquity saw m 
the sun the great Father of the heaven and the earth, and in the 
moon the fruitful good Mother Everything had its demons , they 
animated equally a human being and his brother, the animai 
Ever 3 ’thing was considered according to its anthropomorphic or 
thenomoi phic attubutes, as human being or animal Even the 
disc of the sun was given wings or four feet, in order to illustrate 
its movement Thus arose an idea of the universe wmch was not 
only very far from reality, but was one which corresponded wholly 
to subjective phantasies 

We know, from our own experience, this state of mind It is an 
infantile stage To a child the moon is a man or a face or a shepherd 
of the stars The clouds m the sky seem like little sheep , the dolls 
drink, eat and sleep , the child places a letter at the window for 
the Chnst-chtid , he calls to the stork to bring him a httle brother 
or sister , the cow is the wife of the hoise, and the dog the husband 
of the cat We know, too, that lower races, like the negroes, look 
upon the locomotive as an animal, and call the drawers of the table 
the child of the table 

As we learn through Freud, the dream shows a similar tj^pe. 
Since the dream is unconcerned with the real condition of things, 
it brings the most heterogeneous matter together, and a world of 
impossibilities takes the place of realities Freud finds progression 
characteristic of thinking when awake , that is to say, the advance- 
ment of the thought excitation from the system of the inner or 
outer perception through the “ endopsychic " work of association, 
conscious and unconscious, to the motor end , that is to say, towards 
innervation In the dream he finds the reverse, namely, regression 
of the thought excitation from the pre-conscious or unconscious to 
the system of perception, bj the means of which the dream receives 
its ordinary impression of sensuous distinctness, which can rise to 
an almost hallucinating clearness The dream thinking moves m a 
retrograde manner towards the raw material of memory “ The 
structure of the dream thoughts is dissolved during the progress of 
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regression into its raw material " The reanimation of the original 
perception is, however, only one side of regression. The other side 
IS regression to the infantile material, which might also be under- 
stood as regression to the original perception, but which deserves 
especial mention on account of its independent importance This 
regression might, indeed, be considered as “ historical " The 
dream, according to this conception, might also be described as 
the subsktute of the mfantile scene, changed through tran.'iference into 
the recent scene 

The infantile scene cannot carry through its revival ; it must 
be satisfied with its return as a dream From this conception of 
the histoncai side of regression, it follows consequently that the 
modes of conclusion of the dream, in so far as one may speak of 
them, must show at the same time an analogous and infantile 
character. This is truly the case, as experience has abundantly 
shown, so that to-day everyone who is familiar with the subject of 
dream analysis confirms Fieud's proposition that dreams are a piece 
of the conquered life of the childish soul Inasmuch as the childish 
psychic life is undeniably of an archaic type, tins characteristic 
belongs to the dream in qmte an unusual degree Fi eud calls our 
attention to this especially . 

'' The dream, which fulfils its wishes by a short, regi essive path, affords us 
only an example of the primary method of working of the psychic app iratus 
which has been ahandoned by us as unsuitable That which once ruled in thi 
waking state, when the psychical life was still young and impotent, appears to 
be banished to the dream life, in somewhat the same way as the bow and 
arrow, those discarded, primitive weapons of adult humanity, have been 
relegated to the nursery ’ i” 

All this experience suggests to us that we draw a parallel between 
the phantastical, mythological thinking of antiquity and the similar 
thinking of children, between the lower human races and dreams 
This tram of thought is not a strange one for us, but quite familiar 
through our knowledge of comparative anatomy and the history of 
development, which show us how the structure and function of 
the human body are the results of a senes of embyronic changes 
which correspond to similar changes in the history of the race 
Therefore, the supposition is justified that ontogenesis corresponds 
in psychology to phylogenesis Consequently, it would be true, 
as well, that the state of infantile thinking ra the child’s psychic 
life, as well as in dreams, is nothing but a re-echo of the prehistoric 
and the ancient 

In regard to this, Nietzsche takes a very broad and remarkable 
standpoint ‘ 

“ In our sleep and n our dreams we pass through the whole thought of 
earlier humanity I mean, in the same way that man reasons in lus dreams, 
he reasoned when in the waking slate many thousands of years The first 
causa, which occurred to his mind lo reference to anything that needed ex- 
planation, satisfied him and passed for truth In the dream this atavistic 
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reltc of humanity manifests its existence withm us, for it is the foutidation 
upon which the higher rational facultj developed, and which is still developing 
in every individual The dream carries us back into earlier states of human 
culture, and aftords us a means of understanding it better The dream 
thought IS so easy to us now, because we are so thoroughly trained to it through 
the interminable stages of evolution during which this phautashc and facile 
form of theorizing has prevailed. To a certain extent the dream is a restora- 
tive for the brain, which during the day is called upon to meet the severe 
demands for trained thought, made by the conditions of a higher civilisation 

" From these facts, we can understand how lately more acute logical 
thinking, the taking seriously of cause and effect, has been developed ; when 
our functions of reason and intelligence still reach back involuntanly to those 
primitive forms of conclusion, and we live about halt our lives in this condition " 

We have already seen that Freud, independently of Nietzsche, 
has reached a similar standpoint from the basis of dream analysis 
The step from this established proposition to the perception of the 
myths as familiar dream images is no longer a great one. Freud 
has formulated this conclusion himself . 

“ The investigation of this folk-psycho!ogic formation, myths, etc , is by 
no means finished at present To take an example of this, however, it is 
probable that the myths correspond to the distorted residue of wish phantasies 
of whole nations, the secularised dreams of young humanity” 

Rank ^ understands the myths m a similar manner, as a mass 
dream of the people Riklin has msisted nghtly upon the dream 
mechanism of the fables, and Abraham has done the same for the 
myths He says ; 

" The myth is a fragment of the infantile soul-hfe of the people ” 
and 

" Thus the myth is a sustatmd, still refnaimng fragment from the infantile 
soul-hfe of the people, and the dream is the myth of the individual " 

An unprejudiced reading of the above-mentioned authors will 
certainly allay all doubts concerning the intimate connection 
between dream psychology and myth psychology. The conclusion 
results almost from itself, that the age which created the myths 
thought childishly — that is to say, phantastically, as in our age is 
still done, to a very great extent (associatively or analogically) in 
di earns. The beginnings of myth formations {in the child), the 
taking of phantasies for realities, which is partly in accord with 
the historical, may easily be discovered among children. 

One might raise the objection that the mythological inclinations 
of children are implanted by education. The objection is futile 
Has humanity at all ever bioken loose from the myths ? Every 
man has eyes and all his senses to perceive that the world is dead, 
cold and unending, and he has never yet seen a God, nor brought 
to light the existence of such from empirical necessity. On the 
contrary, there was need of a phantastic, indestructible optimism, 
and one far removed from all sense of reality, in order, for example, 
to discover in the shameful death of Christ really the highest salvation 
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and the redemption of the world Thus one can indeed withhold 
from a child the substance of eailici mytns but not take fiom him 
the need for mythology One can say, that should it liappen that 
all traditions m the woild vicre cut oft with a single blow, then with 
the succeeding geneiation, the whole mythology and history of 
religion would start over again Only a few individuals succeed 
m throwing off mythology in a time of a certain intellectual supre- 
macy — the mass never frees itself Explanations are of no avail , 
they merely destroy a transitory foim of manifestation, but not the 
creating impulse 

Let us again take up our earlier tram of thought 

We spoke of the ontogenetic re-echo of die phv logcnetic psychology 
among children, we saw that phantastic thinking is a charactciistic 
of antiquity, of the child, and of the lower races , but now we know 
also that our modern and adult man is given over m large part to 
this same phantastic thinking, which enteis as soon as the directed 
thinking ceases A lessening of the interest, a slight fatigue, is 
sufficient to put an end to the directed thinking, the exact 
psychological adaptation to the real world, and to replace it with 
phantasies We digress from the theme and give way to our own 
trams of thought , it the slackening of the attention increases, then 
we lose hy degrees the consciousness of the present, and the phantasy 
enters into possession of the field 

Here the important question obtiudes itself How are phonUsies 
created ^ From the poets we learn much about it , from science 
we learn little The psychoan.ilytic raclliod, present! d to science 
by Freud, shed light upon this ior the first time It showed us 
that there are tj pical cycles The stutterer imagines he is a gre it 
orator The truth of this, Hemostliencs, lhaiikb to his en«g>, has 
proven The poor man imagines himself to be a millionaire, the 
child an adult The conquered fight out victouous battles with 
the conqueror , the unfit torments or delights himself with ambitious 
plans We imagine that which we lack I he interesting question 
of the " why " of all this we must heie leave unanswered, while wc 
return to the historic problem From what source do the phantasies 
draw their materials ’> We cliose, as an examjilo, a typical 
phantasy of puberty A child in that stage before wliom the whole 
frightening uncertainty of the future fate opens, puts back the 
uncertainty into the past, through his phantasjr, and sajs “ If only 
I were not the child of my ordinary patents, but the child of a rich 
and fashionable count, and had been merely passed over to mv 
parents, then some day a golden coach would come, and the count 
would take his child back with him to his wonderful castle," and so 
it goes on, as in Grimm’s Fairy Tales which the mother tells to her 
children With a normal child, it stops with the fugitive, quickly- 
passing idea which is soon coveied over and forgotten However, 
at one time, and that was in the ancient world of culture, the 
phantasy was an openly ackno%vIedged institution The heroes 
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I recall Romulus and Remus, Sem.ramis, Moses and many others — 
have been separated h om tlieir real parents Others are directly 
sons ol gods, and the noble races derive their lamily trees Iroia heroes 
and gods. As one sees by this example, the phantasy of modern 
bumamty is noihing I-ut a re-echo of an old-folk-behef, which was 
very widespiead originally*^ The ambitious piiantasy chooses, 
among others, a form which is classic, and which once had a true 
meaning The same thing holds good m regard to the sexual 
phantasy In the preamble we luive spoken of dreams of sexual 
assault the lobber who breaks into the house and comnaits a 
dangerous act. That, too, is a mythological theme, and m the 
prehistoric era was certainly a reality too Wholly apart from the 
fact that the captuie of women was something general in the lawless 
prehistoric times, it was also a subject of mythology m cultivated 
epochs I recall the capture of Pio.scrpma, Deianira, Europa, the 
babine women, etc We must not forget that even to-day, marriage 
customs exist m various regions which recall the ancient custom of 
maniage by capture 

The symbolism of the instrument of coitus was aa inexhaustible 
material for ancient phantasy. It furnished a widespread cult that 
was designated phallic, the object of reverence of which was the 
phallus The companion of Dionj’sus was Phalcs, a pessonihcatson 
of the phallus proceeding from the phallic Hcrine of Dionysus The 
phallic symbols were countless Among the Sabines, the custom 
existed for the bndegioom to part the bride's hair with a lance 
fhe bird, the lish and the snake wexe phallic symbols In addition, 
there existed in enoiraous quantities theriomorphic representations 
of the sexual insimct, in connection with which the bull, the he-goat, 
the lam, the boar and the ass were frequently used An under- 
current to this choice of symbu! was furnished by the sodomitic 
inclination of humanity When in the dieam phantasy of modern 
man, the feared man is replaced by an animal, there is recurring in 
the ontogenetic re-echo the same tlung which was openly represented 
by the ancients countkSb tunes. There were lie-goats which pur- 
sued nymphs, satyrs with she-goats . in still older times in Egypt 
there even existed a shrine of a goat god, which the Greeks called 
Pan, where the Hierodules prostituted themselves with goats It 
IS well known that this worship has not died out, but continues to 
live as a special custom m South Italy and Greece 

To-day we feel for such a thing notliing but the deepest abhorrence, 
and never would admit it still slumbered m our souls Nevertheless, 
just as truly as the idea of the sexual assault is there, so are these 
things there too , which we should contemplate still more closely — 
not through moral eye-glasses, with horror, but with interest as a 
natural science, since these things aie venerable relics of past culture 
periods We have, even to-day, a clause m our penal code against 
sodomy But that which was once so strong as to give rise to a 
worship among a highly developed people has probably not wholly 
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disappeaied from the human soul durmg the course of a few genera^ 
tiotis We may not forget that since the sj’raposmnn of Plato, in 
which homo-sexuality faces us on the same level with the so-called 
' normal sexuality/’ only eighty generations have passed. And 
what are eighty generations ? They shrink to an imperceptible 
period of tune when compared with the space of time which separates 
us from the horao-Neandertaiensis or Hcidelbergensis I might 
call to mmd, in this connection, some choice thoughts of the great 
historian, Guglielmo Ferrero ■ 

" It IS a very common belief that the further inan is separated from the 
present by time, the more does he differ from us m his thoughts and leelmgs 
that the psychology of humanity changes from century to century, hhf fashions 
of literature Therefore, no sooner do we find in past historv an institution, a 
custom, a law, or a belief a htlle different from those with which we are 
familiar, than we imrnediately search for some complex meanings, which 
frequently resolve themselves into phrases of doubtful significance 

" Indeed, man does not change so quickly , his psychology at twttom 
remains the same, and even if his culture varies much from one epoch to 
another, it does not change the functioning of his mmd The fnndamenta! 
laws of the mmd remain the same, at least during the short historical period 
of which we have knowledge, and all phenomena, even the most strange 
must be capable of explanation by those common laws of the mind which we 
can recognise in ourselves " 

The psychologist should accept this viewpoint without re servation 
as peculiarly applicable to himself To-day, indeed, in our civihsa 
tion the phallic processions, the Dionysian mysteries of classical 
Athens, the barefaced Phallic emblems, have disappeared from our 
corns, houses, temples and streets , so also have the Dicriomorphic 
representations of the Deity been reduced to small remnants, like 
the Dove of the Holy Ghost, the Lamb of God and the Cock of Peter 
adorning our church towers In the same way. the capture and 
violation of women have shrunken away to enmes Yet all of this 
does not affect the fact that we, m chiicihood, go througli a period 
m which the impulses toward these archaic inclinations appear again 
and again, and that through all our life we possess, side b}' side with 
the newly-recruited, directed and adapted thought, a phantastic 
thought which corresponds to the thought of the centuries of anti- 
quity and barbarism Just as our bodies still keep the reminders 
of old functions and conditions w man}’' old-fashioned organs, so 
our minds, too, which apparently have outgrown those archaic 
tendencies, nevertheless bear the marks of the evolution passed 
through, and the very ancient re-echoes, at least dreamily, in 
phantasies 

The symbolism which Freud has discovered, is revealed as an 
expression of a thinking and of an impulse hmiied to tlie dream, to 
wrong conduct, and to derangements of the mmd, which form of 
thinking and impulse at one time ruled as the mightiest influence 
in past culture epochs 

The question of wkenu comes the mclmatzon and ability which 
enables the mmd to express itself symbolically, brings us to the 
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distinction between the two kinds of thinking — the directed and 
adapted on one hand, and the subjective, led by our own egotis+ic 
wishes, on the other The latter form of thinking, presupposing 
that it were not constantly corrected by the adapted thinking, 
must necessarily produce an oveiwhelmingly subjectively distorted 
idea of the world We regard this slate of mind as infantile. It 
lies in our individual past, and in the past of mankind 

With this we affirm the important fact that man in his phantastic 
thinking has kept a condensation of the psychic history of his 
development. An extraordinarily important task, which even to- 
day is hardly possible, is to give a systematic description of phan- 
Tastic thinking One may, at the most, sketch it While directed 
thinking IS a phenomenon conscious throughout,®® the same cannot 
he asserted of phantastic thinking Doubtless, a great part of it 
still falls entirely m the realm of the conscious, but, at least, just 
as much goes along m half shadows, and generally an undetermined 
amount m the unconscious , and this can, therefore, be disclosed 
only indirectly By means of phantastic thinking, directed 
thinking is connected with the oldest foundations of the human 
mind, which have been for a long time beneath the threshold of 
the consciousness The products of this phantastic thinking arising 
directly from the consciousness are, first, waking dreams, or day- 
dreams, to which Freud, Flournoy, Pick, and others have given 
special attention , then the dreams which offer to the consciousness, 
at first, a mysterious exterior, and win meaning only through the 
indirectly inferred unconscious contents Lastly, there is a so- 
callcd wholly unconscious phantasy system m the split-ofi complex, 
which exhibits a pronounced tendency towards the production of a 
dissociated personality,®® 

Our foregoing explanations show wherein the products arising 
from the unconscious are related to the mythical. From all these 
signs it may be concluded that the soul possesses m some degree 
historical strata, the oldest stratum of which would correspond to 
the unconscious The result of that must he that an introversion 
occurring m later life, according to the Freudian teaching, seizes 
upon regressive infantile reminiscences taken from the individual 
past That first points out the way , then, with stronger intro- 
version and regression (strong repressions, introversion psychoses), 
there come to light pronounced traits of an archaic mental kind 
which, under certain circumstances, might go as far as the re-echo 
of a once manifest, archaic mental product 

This problem deserves to be more thoroughly discussed As a 
concrete example, let us take the history of the pious Abh^ Oegger 
which Anatoie France has communicated to us.®* This priest was 
a hypei critical man, and much given to phantasies, especially m 
regard to one question, viz,, the fate of Judas ; whether he was really 
damned, as the teaching of the church asserts, to everlasting punish- 
ment, or whether God had pardoned him after all. Oegger sided 
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with the intelligent pouit of view that God, m his alFwisdom, had 
chosen Judas as an instrument, in order to bring about the highest 
point oi tne work of redemption by Chiist,^*’ This necessary in~ 
strument, without the help oi which the human lace would not have 
been a sharer in salvation, could not possiWy be damned by the all- 
good God In order to put an end to his doubts, Oeggn went ont 
night to the chuich, and made supplication for a sign that Judas 
was saved Then he felt a heavenly touch upon ius shoulder 
Following this, Oegger told the Aichbishop of his resolution to go 
out into the world to pi each God’s unending mciey 

Here we have a richly developwl jihantasy system before us It 
13 concerned with the subtle and perpetually undecided question 
as to whether the legendary figuie of Judas is damned or not ilu 
Judas legend is, in itself, mythical material, viz , the malicious 
betraj/al of a heio I recall Siegfiicd and Hagin, Balder and I oki 
Siegfried and Balder were murdered by a laithicss traitor fiom 
among their closest associates 1 his myth is moving and tragic — 
It IS not honourable battle which kills the noble, but evsi treachery 
It IS, too, an occurrence which is Insloncal over and over again 
One thinks of Ciesar and Biutus. Since the myth of such a deed is 
very old, and stili the subject of teaching and repetition, it is the 
expression of a psychological fact, that envy docs not allow humanity 
to sleep, and that ail of us cany, in a hidden recess of our heart i 
deadly wish towards the hero This lule can be applied gcnerallv 
to mythical tradition It docs not set forth any uccoani of the old 
events^ but rather acts tn such a way that it always reveals a ikou^ A 
common to humanity, and once more rejuvenated. Thus, for example 
the lives and deeds of the founders of old religions are the placet 
condensations of typical, contemponmeous myths, behind whuli 
the individual figure entirely disappeais 

But why docs our pious Abbe toimcnt himself with the old Judas 
legend ^ He first went into the world to preach the gospel of merrj, , 
and then, aftei some time, he separated from the Catholic church 
and became a Swedenboigian Now we understand his Judas 
phantasy He was the Judas who betrayed his I,ord Iherefore, 
first of all, he had to make sure of the divine mercy, in order to be 
Judas in peace 

This case throws a light upon the mechanism of the phantasies 
in general The known, conscious phantasy may be of mythical 
or other material , it is not to be taken seriously as such, for it has 
an indirect meaning. If we take it, however, as important per sc, 
then the thing is not understandable, and makes one despair of 
the efficiency of the mind But we saw, in the case of Abbf' Ooggei , 
that his doubts and his hopes did not turn upon the historical prob- 
lem of Judas, but upon his own pcisonalily, which wished to win a 
way to freedom for itself through the solution of the Judas prolilem 

The conscious phantasies tell us of mythical or other material of 
undeveloped or no longer recognised wish tendencies m the soul As is 
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easil}' understood, an innate tendency, an acknowJedgmeat of which 
one refuses to make, and which one treats as non-existent, can 
hardly contain a thing that may be m accord with our conscious 
character It concerns the tendencies which ai e considered immoral, 
and as geneialiy impossible, and the strongest resentment is felt 
towards bringing them into the consciousness What would 
Oegger have said had he been told confidentially that he was pre- 
panng himself for the Judas role ? And what in ourselves do we 
consider immoral and non-existent, or which we at least wish were 
non-exi stent ? It is that which in antiquity lay widespread on the 
surface, viz , sexuality in all its various manifestations Therefore, 
we need not wonder in the least when we find this at the base of 
most of our phantasies, even if the phantasies have a difierent 
appearance Because Oegger found the damnation of Judas in- 
compatible with God’s goodness, he thought about the conflict in 
that way , that is the conscious sequence Along with this is the 
unconscious sequence , because Oegger himself wished to be a Judas 
he first made sure of the goodness of God To Oegger, Judas was 
the symbol of his own unconscious tendency, and he made use of 
this symbol in order to be able to meditate over his unconscious 
wish The direct coming into consciousness of the Judas wish 
would have been too painful for him Thus, there must be typical 
myths which are really the instruments of a folk-psychological complex 
treatment Jacob Burckhardt seems to have suspected this when he 
once said that every Greek of the classical era earned in himself a 
fragment of the Oedipus, just as every German carries a fragment 
of Faust ** 

The problem which the simple story of the Abb6 Oegger has 
brought dearly before us confronts us again when we prepare to 
examine phantasies which owe their existence this time to an 
exclusively unconscious work We are indebted for the material 
which we will use m the following chapters to the useful publication 
of an American woman, Miss Frank Miller, who has given to the 
world some poetical unconsciously formed phantasies under the 
title, “ Quelque faits d’lmagination creatnee subconsciente ” — VoL 
V , Archives de Psychologic, 1906 ^ 
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THE MILLER PHANTASIES 

We know, from much psychoanalytic experience, that whenever 
one recounts his phantasies or his dreams, he deals not only with 
the most important and intimate of his problems, but with the one 
the most painful at that moment,' 

Since m the case of Miss Miller we have to do with a complicated 
system, we must give our attention carefully to the particulars 
which I will discuss, following as best I can Miss Miller’s presentation 
In the first chapter, “ Ph^nomenes de suggestion passagerc ou 
d ’autosuggestion mstantan^e," Miss Miller gives a list of examples 
of her unusual suggestibility, which she herself consideis as a 
symptom of her nervous tempei ament , for example, she is ex- 
cessively fond of caviar, whereas some of her relatives loathe it 
However, as soon as anyone expresses his loathing, she herself feds 
momentarily the same loathing I do not need to emphasize 
especially the fact that such examples are very important in indi- 
vidual psychology , that caviar is a food for which nervous women 
frequently have an especial predilection, is a fact well known to ihe 
psycho-analysist 

Miss Miller has an extraordinary faculty for taking other people's 
feelings upon herself, and of identification , for example, she 
identifies herself to such a degree m *' Cyiano ” with the wounded 
Christian de Neuvillette, that she feels in her own breast a truly 
piercing pain at that place where Christian received the deadly blow 
From the viewpoint of analytic psychology, the theatre, aside 
from any esthetic value, may be considered as an institution for 
the treatment of the mass complex. The enjoymrnt of the comedy, 
or of the dramatic plot ending happily is produced by an unreserved 
identification of one's own complexes with the play The enjoyment 
of tragedy lies m the thnlhng yet satisfactory feeling that something 
which might occur to one’s self is happening to another The 
sympathy of our author with the dying Chnstian means that there 
IS in her a complex awaiting a similar solution, which whispeis 
softly to hei “ hodte tibi, etas vvihi,” and that one may know exactly 
what IS considered the effectual moment Miss Miller adds that she 
felt a pam in her breast, “ Lorsqiie Sarah Bernhardt se precipite sur 
Im pour Stancher le sang de sa blessurc " Therefore the effectual 
moment is when the love between Chnstian and Roxane comes to a 
sudden end 
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If we glance over the whole of Rostand’s play, we corae upon, 
certain ra imcnts, the effect of which one cannot easily escape and 
which we will emphasise here because they have meaning for all that 
follows Cyrano de Bergerac, with the long ugly nose, on account 
of which he undertakes countless duels, loves Roxane, who, for her 
part unaware of it, loves Christian, because of the beautiful verses 
which really originate from Cyrano’s pen, but which apparently 
come from Christian Cyrano is the misunderstood one, whose 
passionate love and noble soul no one suspects ; the hero who 
sacrifices himself for others, and, dying, just in the evening of life, 
reads to her once more Christian’s last letter, the verses which he 
himself had composed . 

" Eoxane, adieu, je vais mounr I 
C'est pour ce soir, je crois, ma bien-amfie ! 

J’ai 1'a.me lourde encore d'araour inexpnoife 

Et ]e meurs ! Jamais plus, jamais mes yeux gns^s, 

Mes regards dont c’6tait les fremissantes ffetes, 

Ne baiseront au vol lea gestes que vous faites 
J'en revoxs un petit qui vous est famiher 
Pour toucher votre front et je voudrais crier — 

Et je cne 

Adieu ' — Ma ch6re, raa ch6ne, 

Mon trfisor — mon amour ' 

Mon coeur ne vous quitta jamais une seconde, 

Et je sms et je serai jusque dans I'ature monde 
Celm qui vous aime sans mesure, celm — ” 

Whereupon Roxane recognises m him the real loved one It is 
already too late ; death comes , and in agonised delirium, Cyrano 
raises himself and draws his sword . 

Je crois, qu’elle regarde 

Qu’elle ose regarder mon nee, la camarde ! 

(11 16 ve son 6pSe ) 

Que dites-vous ? . C’est mutile ! 

Je le sais 1 

Mais on ne se bat pas dans I'espoir du succ6s ! 

Mon ! Non ! C’est bien plus beau, lorsque c'est inutile ' 

— Qu'est ce que c'est que tous ceax-16. ? — Vous 4tres mille ? 
Ah ! je vous reconnais, tous mes vieux ennemis ' 

Le mensoage ! 

(II frappe de son ep6e le vide ) 
"Tiens, tiens, ha 1 ha ’ les Compromis, 

Les Pr6]ug6s, les La,chet6s ! 

(11 frappe.) 

Que je pactise ’ 

Jamais, jamais ' — Ah, te voili, toi, la Sottise ' 

— Je sais bien qu'h la fin vous me mettrez k bas j 
N'lmporte je me bats ' je me bats ' je me bats 1 
Oui, vous m’arrachez tout, le launer et la rose ' 

Arrachez ' II y a malgr6 vous quelque chose 
Que j'emporte, et ce soir, quand j'entrerai chez Dieu, 

Mon salut balaiera largement le seuil bleu 
Quelque chose que sans nn ph, sans une tache, 

J'emporte malgr6 vous, et c’est — mon panache " 
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Cyrano, who under the hateful exteriOi of his body hid a soul so 
much more beautiful, is a yearner and one misuuderstoorl, and his 
his last triumph is that he departs at least, with a clean sjne'd — 
■' Sans un ph el sms une lache" The identification of the author 
with the dying Christian, who in himself is a figure but little im- 
pressive and sympathetic, expresses dearly that a sudden end is 
destined for her love just as for Christian's love Ihe tragic inter- 
mezzo with Christian, however, is played as we have seen upon a 
background of much wider significance, viz,, the misunderstood 
love of Cyrano for Roxane Therefore, the identification with 
Christian has only the significance of a substitute memory (“ deck- 
ennnerung and is ready intended for Cyrano That this is jast 
what we might expect will be seen in the further course of our 
analysis 

Besides this story of identification with Christian there follows 
as a further example an extraordinarily plastic nn raoiy of the sea, 
evoked by the sight of a photograph of a steamboat on the high seas. 
('' Je sends les pulsations des machines, le soul6v<.mont dcs vagues, 
le balancement du navire "} 

We may mention here the supposition that there are connected 
with sea journey's particularly impiessive and stiuug memories 
which penetrate deeply into the soul and give an especially strong 
character to the surface memoues through unconscious harmony 
To what extent the memories assumed here agree with the above- 
mentioned problem we shall see m the following pages 

This example, following at this time, is singular Once, while in 
bathing, Miss Miller wound a towel around her hair, in otder to 
protect it from a wetting At the same moment she had the 
following strong impression : 

■" II me ^embla que sur un piidtslai, une vintable statue tgyptienne, 

avec tous ses membres raides, un pied en uvatit, la main tenant des 

loaignes,’' and so on. 

Miss Miller identified herself, therefore, with an Egyptian statue, 
and naturally the foundation for this was a subjective pi etension 
that IS to say, " I am like an Egyptian statue, just as stih, wooden, 
sublime and impassive,” qualities for which the Egyptian statue 
is proverbial One does not make such an assertion to one's sdf 
without an inner compulsion, and the correct formula might just 
as well be, ‘‘ as stiff, wooden, etc . as an Egyptian statue 1 might 
indeed be ” The sight of one’s own unclothed body in a bath has 
undeniable effects for the phanatsy, which can be sot at rest by the 
above formula * 

The example which follows this, emphasises the author’s personal 
inftuence upon an artist i 

" J’ai rSussi 4 lui faire rctidre des pay3a,ics, comme ceux du tac Wman oil 
il n’a jamais ^t6, et il prStendait que je pouvais 3ui faire rendie choses qn'il 
n’avait jamais vues. et lui donner la Sensation d’une atmospbilre ambiante 
qu’il n’avait jamais seatie , bref que je me ser'^ais de lui comme Im-meme se 
servait de son crayon, e'est a dier comme d’un simple inatnimeat ” 
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This ob-crvaUon stands lu abrupt contrast to the phantasy of 
the EgyptiUti stuiuc l\nss Millo had here the unspoken need of 
cmphasisuig her almost magic cfiect npjon another person. This 
could not have happened eithci, withoat an unconscious need, 
which IS particularly felt by one who does not often succeed m making 
an emotional impression upon a fcllow-bemg 

With that, the list of examples which are to picture Miss Miller s 
autO'Suggisulnbly and suggestive effect, is exhausted In th,s 
respect, the examples are neither especially striking nor interesting 
From an analytical viewpoint, on the contraiy, they are much more 
important, since they afford us a glance into the soul ot the writer 
Ferenczi ® has taught us in an excellent work what is to be thought 
about suggestibility, that is to say, that these phenomena win new 
aspects in the light of the Freudian libido theory, in so much as 
their effects become clear tiuough " Libido-besetzungen.” Tins 
was already indicated above m the discussion ot the examples, and 
m the greatest detail regarding the identification with Christian 
The identification becomes eftpctive by its receiving an influx of 
energy from the strongly accentuated thought and emotional feeling 
undeilying the Christian motif Just the reverse is the suggestive 
efiect of tlie individual in an especial capacity for concentrating 
interest (that is to say, libido) upon another pcison, by which the 
other is unconsciously compelled to leaction (the same or opposed) 
The majority of the examples concern cases wheie Miss Miller is 
put under the eficcts of suggestion , that is to say, when the libido 
has spontenamisly gamed possession of certain impressions, and 
this IS impossible if tlie libido is damned up to an unusual degree by 
the lack of application to reality Miss Miller's obseivations about 
siiggestitnlity inform us, therefoie, of tlie fact that the author is 
pleased to tell us in her following phantasies something of the history 
of her love 



CHAPTER III 

THE HYMN OF CREATION. 

The second cnapter m Miss Miiier's work is entitled, " Gloire ^ 
Dieu. Poeme oninq-ue ” 

When twenty years of age, Miss Miller took a Jong journey through 
Europe We leave the ilesaiption of it lo her * 

" After a loug and rough puruey fiom N( w York to StOclclioJin, trout ihrre 
to Petersburg and Odessa, Z found it a true plea‘u:p ^ to loavc the world of 
inhabited otjes-,— and to enter the vrorld of wares sky and oitencc — I stayed 
hourt, long on deck to dream, stretched out in a it chi'mg ohair 'I he In' tones 
legends and mythi of the different countries which I b.nv in the dietanro exme 
back to me indistinctly blended together in a sort of hiininone ntisi, in winch 
things lost their reahty. while the dreams and thoughts alom look on some 
what the appearance of reality At best, I even avoided ail eonipeny and 
kept to myself lost ’wholly in my dreams, ■where all tliat Z know of great 
beauUfcl and gnod camo back mto my consciousncba with new strength and 
new life I also employed a gieat part of my time ■'viiting to my distant 
friends, reading ana skctcning out short poems abnui the uguin^ visited 
home of these poens were of a very setious ch.iractci " 

It may seem superfluous, perhaps, to enter inlmidtcly into all 
these details If we recall, however the rvimuk maJi. abot'c, — 
that when people let their unconscious spt ak, tliey always tell us 
the most important things of their mtimrile selves— then even the 
smalle-.t detail appears to have meaning Valuable personalities 
invariably tell us, through their unconscious, things that are gener- 
ally valuable, so that patient interest is rewarded 

Miss Miller describes here a state of “ mtrovers’on,'' After the 
life of the cities with theii many impicssions had been absorbing 
her interest (with that already discussed strength of suggestion 
which powerfully enforced the impression) she breatliod Jicciy upon 
the ocean, and after so many external impressions, became engrossed 
wholly in the internal vrith mtenbona! abstraction fioni the sur 
roundings, so that things lost their reality and dreams became truth 
We know fiom psychopathology that certrim mortal distuihanceb * 
exist which are first manifested by tJie mdn jdii.ds shutting thern- 
selves off slowly, more and more, from reality and sinking into their 
phantasies, during which process, m proportion ai the reality Josi s its 
hold, the inner worldgains in reality and dotcim.nmgpower ® This 
process leads to a certain point (which vanes with the mdividuaJ} 
when the patients suddenly become more or less conscious of their 
separation from reality The event which then enters 15 the patho- 
logical excitation that is to say, the patients begin to turn towaids 
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the environment, with diseased views (to be sure) whicn, however, 
still represent the compensating, although unsuccessful, attempt at 
transference The methods of reaction are, naturally, very 
diSerent i will not concern myself more closely about this here 

This type appears to be generally a psychological rule which 
holds good for all neuroses and, theietore, also for the normal in a 
much less degree We might, therefore, expect that Miss Miller, 
after this energetic and persevering introversion, which had even 
encroacued for a time upon the feeling of reality, would succumb 
anew to an impression of the real world and also to 3ust as suggestive 
and energetic an influence as that of her dreams Let ns proceed 
with the narrative ' 

" But ass the ]oiiraey drew to an end, the ship’s officers outdid themselves 
in kindness (lout oe qu’il y a de plus empressfe et de plus amiable) and 1 passed 
many amusing hours teaching them English On the Sicilian coast, in the 
harbor of Catania, I wrote a sailor’s song which was very similiar to a song 
well known on the sea (Bnne, wme and damsels fine) The Italians in general 
all sing very well, and one of the officers who sang on deck during night watch 
had made a great impression upon me and had given me the idea of writing 
some words adapted to hia melody Soon after that, I was very nearly obliged 
to reverse the wcU-hnowu saying, ‘ \edec Napoli e pot morir,’ — that is to say, 
suddenly I became very ill, although not dangerously so I recovered to 
such an extent, however, that I could go on land to visit the sights of the city 
in a carnage This day tired me very much, and since we had planned to see 
Pisa the Jollowmg day. I went on board early in the evening and soon lay down 
to sleep without thinking of anything more serious thoun the beauty of the 
officers and the ugliness of the Italian beggars, " 

One IS somewtiat disappointed at meeting iiere, instead of the 
expected impression of reality, rather a small mteimezzo, a flirtation 
Nevertheless, one of the officers, the singer, had made a great im 
pression (il m'avait fait beaucoup d’ impression). The remark at 
the close of the description, “ sans songer a rien de plus sfeneux qn'a 
la beauts des offlciers,” and so on, diminishes the seriousness of the 
impression, it is true The assumption, however, that the im- 
pression openly influenced the mood very much, is supported by the 
fact that a poem upon a subject of such an erotic character came 
forth immediately, " Bnne, wme and damsels fine." and in the 
singer’s honor. One is only too easily inclined to take such an 
impression lightly, and one admits so gladly the statements of the 
participators when they represent everything as simple and not at 
all serious I dwell upon this impression at length, because it is 
important to know that an erotic impression after such an intro- 
version, has a deep eftect and is undervalued, possibly, by Miss 
Miller The suddenly passing sickness is obscure and needs a psy- 
chologic interpretation which cannot be touched upon here because 
of lack of data The phenomena now to be described can only be 
explained as arising from a disturbance which reaches to the very 
depths of her being 

" Fiom Naples to Lwartio, the ship travelled tor a right, during which T 
slept more or less well, — my sleep, however, is seldom deep or dreamless It 
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seemecl to me as !f my mother's voice wakened me, just at the end of the 
following dieani At hrst I had a i,aguc conception Oj the ' \v'iien the 

morning sang togrlher,' which v'ere the praclucliuin of a certain confnsed 
reprcientatior of v,rcaUou and of tlie mighty chorals lesounUing throueh the 
universe In spite of the strange, contrailictory and confused character which 
IS peculiar to the dreaui, there was mingled in it the chons of an Oj it ino 
which has been given by one of the forenost niusic^il societies of New York 
and with that were also memones of Milton s ' I’aiadisc Lust j hen from 
out of this whirl, there slowly emerged certain words, wnich arianged them 
selves into three strophts and, inoci d, they seemcsl to he in mi ohu hand 
writing on ordinary blac-lnied wnting paper on a page of m\ ohi puctry book 
which I always earned around with nit, . sn short, they appealed to me ejacily 
as some minutes later they were in rcahty in iny book 

Miss Miller now wrote down the follov,.ng potm, which she 
rearranged somewhat a few mcntlis later, to nicke it luore nearly, 
m her opinion, like the dream oiiginal 

" VVhen the Eternal first made Souna 
A myriad ears tprciu!; out to ht„.ir, 

And tDroughoLit all tlie Uuivciw- 
There rolled an echo deep and (Uar 
All gUiry to the God of Sound ' 

“ When the Eterricd first made 1 ight 
A myriad eyes sprang out to look. 

And hearing ears and s'^eing eyts> 

Once more a mighty choral look 
All glory to the God of Light' 

" When the Eternal first gave Love 
A myriiJ hearts sprang into bfc 
Ears filled with iuumc eyes with light 
Pealed forth mth Ik'tIs with love all life 
All glory to the God ot Love ' ’ 

Before we entei upon Misi Mjller’s attempt to bring to light 
through her suppositious ® the root of this bubltminal creation, we 
will attempt a short analytic survey of the matrnai already lu our 
possession The impression on the ship has already been properly 
emphasised, so that we need have no further difficulty m gaming 
possession of the dynamic piocess which brought about this poetical 
revelation. It was made clear m the preceding pamgraphs ihat 
Miss Miller possibly had not inconsiderably uiiderialucxl the im- 
portance of the erotic impression This assumption gams m ptoba- 
bihty through experience, which shows that, very' generally, 
relatively weak erotic impressions are greatly undervalued One 
can see this best in cases where those concerned, cithei fiom social 
or moral grounds, consider an erotic relation as sninething quite 
impossible , for example, parents and children, brotliers and sisters, 
relations (homosexual) betw'een older and youngu nic'n. and so on 
If the impression is relatively slight, then it does not exist at all for 
the participators , if the impression is strong, tlicn a tragic de- 
pendence arises, which mw lesult in sonii- great nonsense, or be 
carried to any extent, This lack of understanding ran go un- 
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believably far , mothers, who see the first erections of the sma’l 
sort m their own bed, a sistei who half-pla\ fully embraces her 
brother, a twenty-year-old daughter who stiU'sears herself on her 
father's iap,_ and then has “ strange ” sensations m her " abdomen ” 
Tney are all moially indignant to the highest degree if one speaks 
of “ sexuality ” Finally, our whole education is carried on with 
the tacit agreement to know as little as possible of the erotic, and 
to spiead aoroad the deepest ignorance m regard to it It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the judgment. %n ptmeto, of the importance 
of an eiotic inpression is generally unsafe and inadequate 

Miss Miller was under the influence of a deep erotic impression, 
as we have seen Because of the sum-total of the feelings aioused 
by this. It does not seem that this impression was more than dimly 
leahsed, for the dream had to contain a powerful repetition. From 
analytic expeiience, one knoiw’s that the early dreams which patients 
bring for analysis are none the less of especial interest, because of 
the fact that tney bring out criticisms and \ aluations of the physician’s 
personality, \vhich previouslj, would have been asked for directly 
in vain They enrich the conscious impression which the patient 
had of his piiysician, and often concerning very important points 
Ihey are natuially erotic observations which the unconscious was 
forced to make, just because of the quite universal undervaluation 
and uncertain judgment of the relatively weak erotic impression 
In the drastic and hyperbolic manner of expression of the dream, 
the impression often appears m almost unintelligible form on account 
of the immeasurable dimension of the symbol A further peculiarity 
which seems to rest upon the historic strata of the unconscious, is 
this — that an erotic impression, to which conscious acknowledgment 
IS denied, usurps an earlier and discarded transference and expresses 
Itself in that Therefore, it frequently happens, for example, that 
among young girls at the time of their hist love, remarkable diffi- 
culties develop in the capacity for erotic expression, which may be 
reduced analytically to disturbances through a regressive attempt 
at resuscitation of the father image, or the “ Father-Imago ” * 

Indeed, one might presume something similar in Miss Miller’s 
case, for the idea of the masculine creative deity is a derivation, 
analytically and historically psychologic, of the Father- Imago,” ^ 
and aims, above all, to replace the discarded infantile father trans- 
ference in such a way that for the individual the passing from the 
narrow circle of the family into the wider circle of human society 
may be simpler or made easier 

In the light of this reflection, we can see, in the poem and its 
” Praeludium,” the religious, poetically formed product of an intio- 
veision depending upon the surrogate of the “ Father-Imago " In 
spite of tie incomplete apperception of the effectual impression, 
essential component parts of this are included in the idea of com- 
pensation, as marks, so to speak, of its origin (Pfister has coined 
for this the striking expression, " Law of the Return of the 
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Complex ”) The effectual impression was that of the officer singmg 
m the night watch, " When the morning stars sang together ” The 
idea ol this opened a new world to the girl (Creation ) 

This creator has created tone, then light, and then love That 
the first to be created should have been tone, can be made clear only 
individually, for there is no cosmogony except the Gnosis of Hermes, 
a generally quite unknown system, which w'ould have such 
tendencies But now we might venture a conjecture, which is 
already apparent, and which soon will be proven thoroughly, viz , 
the following chain of associations the singer — the singing raoinmg 
stars — the God of tone — the Creator — the God of Light — (of the 
sun) — (of the fire) — and of love 

The links of this chain are proven by the material, with the 
exception of sun and fire, which I put m parentheses, but which, 
howevei , will be proven through what follows in the further course 
of the analysis All of these expi essions, wuth one exception, belong 
to eiotic speech ('“ My God, star, light , my sun, fire of love, 
fiery love,” etc ) ” Creator ” appears indistinct at first, but be- 

comes understandable through the reference to the undertone of 
Eros, to the vibrating chord of Nature, which attempts to renew 
itself m every pair of lovers, and awaits the wonder of creation 

Miss Miller had taken pains to disclose the unconscious creation 
of her mind to her understanding, and, indeed, thiough a pro 
cedme which agrees in principle with psychoanalysis, and, therefoie 
leads to the same results as psychoanalysis Bui, as usually happens 
with laymen and beginners, Miss Miller, because she had no know- 
ledge of psychoanalysis, left off at the thoughts which necessarily 
bring the deep complex lying at the bottom of it to light in an 
indirect, that is to say, censored manner More than this, a simple 
method, merely the carrying out ol the thought to Us conclusion is 
sufficient to discover the meaning Miss Mulei finds U astonishing 
that her unconscious phantasy does not, following the Mosaic 
account of creation, put light in the first place, instead of tone 

Now follows an explanation, theoretically constructed and correct 
ad hoc the hollowness of which is, however, chaiactenstic of all 
similar attempts at explanation She says 

" It IS perhaps interesting to recall that Anaxagoras also had the Cosmos 
arise out of chaos through a sort of whirlwind, which does not happen usuaUv' 
without producing sound ‘ But at tins time I had studied no philosophy, 
and knew nothing either of Anaxagoras or of his theoiies about the ‘yott’ 
which I, unconsciously, was openly following At that time, also, 1 w'as equally 
in complete ignoiance of Leibniti, and, tbcrelorc, knew nothing of his doctrine 
' dum Deus calculat, fit mundus ' " 

Miss Miller’s references to Anaxagoras and to Leibnitz Doth refer 
to creation, by means of thought ; that is to say, that divine thought 
alone could bring forth a new material reality, a reference at fust 
not intelligible, but which will soon, however, be more easily 
understood 
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We now come to those fancies from v^hich Miss MiUer principally 
drew her nnconscious creation 

" In the first place, there is the ' Paradise Lost ’ by Milton, which we had 
at home in the edition il'ustrated by Dor6, and wh-ch had often delighted 
me from childhood Then the ' Book of Job,’ which had been read aloud to 
me since the time of my earliest recollection Moreover, if one compares the 
first viords of ' Paradise Lost ' with my first verse, one notices that there 
IS the same verse measure 

" ' Of man's first disobedience 

When the Eternal first made sound ' 

" My^poem also recalls various passages in Job, and one or two places m 
Handel’s Oratorio ' The Creation,’ which came out very distinctly m the first 
part of the dream ’’ ’ 

The " Lost Paradise ’’ which, as is well known, is so closely con- 
nected with the beginning of the world, is made more clearly evident 
by the verse — 

Of man’s first disobedience ’’ 

which IS concerned evidently with the fall, the meaning of which 
need not be shown any further I know the objection which every 
one unacquainted with psychoanalysis will raise, viz , that Miss 
Miller might just as well have chosen any other verse as an example, 
and that, accidentally, she had taken the first one that happened 
to appear which had this content, also accidentally As is well 
known, the criticism which we hear equally from our medical 
colleagues, and from om patients, is generally based on such argu- 
ments This misunderstanding anses from the fact that the law 
of causation in the psychical sphere is not taken seriously enough , 
that IS to say, there are no accidents, no “ just as wells ” It is so, 
and there is, therefore, a sufficient reason at hand why it is so It 
is moreover true that Miss Miller's poem is connected with the fall, 
wherein just that erotic component comes forth, the existence of 
which we have surmised above 

Miss Miller neglects to tell which passages in Job occurred to her 
mind. These, unfortunatelj’, are therefore only general supposi- 
tions Take first, the analogy to the Lost Paradise Job lost all 
that he had, and this was due to an act of Satan, who wished to 
incite him against God In the same way mankind, through the 
temptation of the serpent, lost Paradise, and was plunged into 
earth’s torments The idea, or rather the mood which is expressed 
by the reference to the Lost Paradise, is Miss Miller’s feeling that 
she had lost something which was connected with satamc temptation. 
To her it happened, just as to Job, that she suffered innocently, for 
she did not fall a victim to temptation Job’s sufferings are not 
understood by his friends , no one know'S that Satan has taken 
a hand in the game, and that Job is truly innocent Job never 
tires of avowing his innocence- Is there a hmt m that ? We 
know that certam neurotic and esjiecially mentally people 

continually defend their innocence against non existent attacks 
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however, one discovers at a closer examination that the patient, while 
he apparently defends his innocence without reason, fndils with 
that a “ Deckhandlung,” the energy for winch arises from just 
those impulses, whose sinful character is levcalcd bj/ the contrnrs 
of the pietended reproach and caiunmy 
Job sufiered doubly, on one side tliiough the loss of his fortune, 
on the other through the lack of understanding in lus hirnd^ , the 
latter can be seen throughout the book The suftenng oi the mis 
understood recalls the figure of Cj rano de Beigci ac— -he too sufiered 
doubly, on one side through hopeless love, on the other side through 
misunderstanding He Jalis, as we have seui, m the last hopeless 
battle against " Le Mensonge, les Compromis, Ics Picjuges, les 
Lachetes et la Sottise — Out, Vous m’anachez tout le iduuer et la 
rose ' " 

Job laments 

“ God delivcrf'th me to the uiiEfodly 
And cabteth me into the han'is of the vutkf’d, 

I was at ease, and he brake me asinrti , 

Yea, he nath taken me by the necK, aucl dashed me lo ;>ioc''b 

" He hath aieo set me up jof his mark 
Hts archers compass ms rout’d about , 

He cicaveCn my reins asunder and doth not spare; 

He poureth out my gall upon the ground. 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach , 

He runneth upon me like a giant ” — Job xvi 11-15 

The analogy of feeling lies m the suflcnng of the hop( kss struggle 
against the more powerful It is as if this conllict wo c dctuinpaiucd 
from afar by the sounds of “ creation," w'hith bnugs up a l/cautiful 
and mysterious image belonging to the unconscious, and w'luch has 
not yet forced its way up to the light of the uppei world Wc 
surmise, rathei than know, that tins battle has ically sornething to 
do with creation, with the struggles bclw'ccii neg ilions and afiumd- 
tions The references to Rostand’s " Cyrano " through Ihc identi- 
fication with Christian, to Milton’s “ Paradise Lost," to the sorrows 
of Job, misunderstood by his friends, betray plainly that in the soul 
of the poet something was identified with these ideas hhe also 
has sufiered like Cyrano and Job, has lost paradise, and di earns of 
"creation," — creation by means of thought — fruition ihicagh the 
whirlwind of Anaxagoras 

We once more submit ourselves to Miss Millei's guidance : 

" I remember that when fifteen years, old, 1 wav ont e very much btirrefl up 
over an article, read aloud to me by my mother, concormug the idea whii h 
spontaneouslv produced its object 1 was so eccited that I could not sleep 
ail night because of thinking over and over again wliat that could mean 
" Froni the age of nine to sitteen. 1 went every Sunday to a Presbyterian 
Church, m charge of which, at that time was a very cultured mmtbiur In 
one of the earliest memones which X have retained of him, I see myself as a 
very small girl sitting m a very laige pew, continually endeavounng to keep 
myself awake and pay attention, without in the least being able to undor-tand 
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what ne meant 'Vhen he spoke to us of Chaos, Cosmos and the Gift of Love 
(don d' amour) " 

There are also rather early memones of the awakening of ouberty 
(nine to sixteen) wh’ch have connected the idea of the cosmos 
springing from chaos with the “ don d'amour ” The medium m 
which these associations occur is the memory ot a certain very 
much honoured ecclesiastic who spoke those dark words Frorn 
the same peuod of time comes the remembrance of that excitement 
about the idea of the “ creative thought ” which from itself " pro- 
duced Its object" Here are two ways of creation intimated' 
the creative thought, and the mysterious reference to the " don 
d'amour ’’ 

At the time when I had not yet understood the nature of psycho- 
analysis. I had a foitunate opportunity of winning through continual 
obseivation a deep insight into the soul of a fifteen-year-old girl 
Then I discovered, With astonishment, what the contents of the 
unconscious phantasies are, and how far removed they are from 
those which a girl of that age shows outwardly There are wide- 
reaching phantasies of tiuly mytlncai fruitfulness The girl was, 
in the spht-off phantasy, the race-mother of uncounted peoples 
If we deduct the poetically spoken phantasy of the girl, elements 
are left which at that age are common to all girls, for the unconscious 
content is to an infinitely greater degree common to all mankind 
than the content of the individual consciousness For it is the 
condensation of that which is historically the average and ordinary 

Miss Miller’s problem at this age was the common human problem : 
"How am I to be creative ^ ’’ Nature knows but one answer to 
that . " Through the child (don d'amour I) " " But how is the 

child attained ^ ’’ Here the terrifying problem emerges which, as 
our analytic experience shows, is connected with the father/* where 
it cannot be sol\ed, because the original sin of mcest weighs 
heavily for all time upon the human race The strong and natural 
love which binds the child to the father, turns away m those years 
during which the humanity of the father would be all too plainly 
recognized, to the higher forms of the father, to the " Fathers ’’ of 
the church, and to the Father God,^® visibly represented by them, 
and m that there lies still less possibility of solving the problem 
However, mythology is not lacking in consolations Has not the logos 
become flesh too ^ Has not the dmne pn&uma, even the logos, 
entered the Virgin's womb and h\ed among us as the son of man’ 
That whirlwind of Anaxagoras was precisely the divine vov? which 
from out of itself has become the world Why do we cherish the 
image of the Virgin Mother even to this day ’ Because it is always 
comforting and says without speech or noisy sermon to the one 
seeking comfort, " I too have become a mother,"— -through the 
" idea which spontaneously produces its object " 

I believe that there is foundation enough at hand for a sleepless 
night, if those phantasies peculiar to the age of puberty were tc 
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become possessed of this idea — the results would be imineasurable 1 
All that is psychologic has an under and an over meanings as is 
expressed in the profound remark of the old myst'c, ovpavo^ avto, 
ovpavog Karti), aWepa, avui, alUtpa, mjtoj, ttSv toDto ovto, Trar 'ToCtO Karm, 
TovTo Aa/Qc Kal — 

We would show but slight justice, however, to the intellectual 
originality of our author, if we were satisfied to trace back the 
commotion of that sleepless night absolutely and entirely to the 
sexual problem in a narrow sense. That would be but one-half, 
and truly, to make use of the mystic's expiession, only the under 
half The other half is the intellectual sublimation, which strives 
to make true m its own way the ambiguous expression of “ the idea 
which produces its object spontaneously," — ideal creation in place 
of the real 

In such an intellectual accomplishment of an evidently very 
capable personality, the prospect of a spiritual fruitfulness is some- 
thing which is worthy of the highest aspiration, since for many it 
will become a necessity of life Also this side of the phantasy 
explains, to a great extent, the excitement, for it is a thought with a 
presentiment of the future ; one of those thoughts which arise, to 
use one of Maeterlinck’s expressions,*® from the " inconscient 
supSneur," that "prospective potency” of subliminal com 
bmations ” 

I have had the opportunity of observing certain cases of neuroses 
of years' duration, in which, at the time of the beginning of the 
illness or shortly before, a dream occurred, often of visionary clarity 
This impressed itself inextinguishably upon the memory, and in 
analysis revealed a hidden meaning to the patient which anticipated 
the subsequent events of life , that is to say, their psychologic 
meaning I am inclined to grant this meaning to the commotion 
of that restless night, because the resulting events of life, m so far 
as Miss Miller consciously and unconsciously unveils them to us, 
are entirely of a nature to confirm the supposition that that moment 
is to be considered as the inception and presentiment of a sublimated 
aim in life 

Miss Miller concludes the list of her fancies with the following 
remarks 

" The dream seemed to me to come from a mixture of the representation of 
' Paradise Lost,' ' Job,' and ‘ Creation,’ with ideas such as ' thought which 
spontaneously produces its object ’ ‘ the gift of love,' ‘ chaos and cosmos ’ 

In the same way as colored splinters of glass are combined in a 
kaleidoscope, m her mmd fragments of philosophy, aesthetics and 
religion would seem to be combined — 

" under the stimulating influence of the journey, and the countries hurriedly 
seen, combined with the great silence and the mdescnbable charm of the sea 
' Ce ne fut qua cela at nen de plus ’ ' Only this, and nothing more 1 ’ " 

* The heaven above, the heaven below, the sky above, the sky below, aJl 
things above, all things below, decline and nse 
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With these words, Miss Miller shows ns out, politely and energeti- 
cally Her parting words in her negation, confirmed over again 
m English, leave behind a curiosity , viz , what position is to be 
negated by these words? “ Ce ne fut que cela et nen de plus ” — 
that IS to say, really, only " ie charme impalpable de la mer '' — 
and the young man who sang melodiously durmg the night watch is 
long since forgotten, and no one is to know, least of all the dreamer, 
that he was a morning star, who came before the creation of a new 
day One should take care lest he satisfy himself and the reader 
with a sentence such as “ ce ne fut que cela " Otherwise, it might 
immediately happen that one would become disturbed again This 
occurs to Miss Miller, too, since she allowed an English quotation 
to follow, — " Only this, and nothmg more,” without giving the 
source, it is true The quotation comes from an unusually effective 
poem, *' The Raven,” by Poe The line referred to occurs in the 
following 

" While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door — 

' ’Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ^ tapping at my chamber door — 

Only this, and nothing more ” 

The spectral raven knocks nightly at his door and reminds the 
poet of his irrevocably lost ” Lenore ” Tne raven’s name is 
” Nevermore," and as a refrain to every verse he croaks his horrible 
” Nevermore " Old memories come back tormentingly, and the 
spectre repeats inexorably ” Nevermore ” Tne poet seeks in vaiu 
to frighten away the dismal guest , he calls to the raven : 

" Be that word Our sign of parting bird or fiend,’ I shrieked, upstarting — 
' Get thee back into the tempest and the night s Plutonian shore I 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbioken, quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door ! 

Quoth the raven. Nevermore ' " 

That quotation, which, apparently, skips lightly over the situation, 
" Only this, and nothing more,” comes from a text which depicts 
in an affecting manner the despair over the lost Lenore That 
quotation also misleads our poet m the most striking manner 
Therefore, she undervalues the erotic impression and the wide- 
reaching effect of the commotion caused by it It is this under- 
valuation, which Freud has formulated more precisely as ” re- 
pression,” which IS the reason why the erotic problem does not 
attain directly conscious treatment, and from this there arise 
” these psychologic riddles ” The erotic impression works in the 
unconscious, and, in its stead, pushes symbols forth into conscious- 
ness Thus, one plays hide-and-seek with one's self First, it is 
‘‘ the morning stars which smg together ” , then " Paradise Lost ” ; 
then the erotic yearning clothes itself in an ecclesiastical dress and 
utters dark words about “ World Creation ” and finally rises into 
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a religious hymn to find there, at last, a way out into freedom, a 
way agamst which the censor of the moral personality can oppose 
nothing more The hymn contains in its own peculiar character 
the marks of its origin It thus has fulfilled itself— the “ Law of 
the Return of the Comalex ” The night singer, m Lhis circuitous 
manner of the old transference to the Father-Pnest, has become the 
" Eternal,” the “ Creator,” the God of Tone, of Light, of Love 

The indirect course of the hbido seems to be a way of sorrow , at 
least ” Paradise Lost ” and the parallel reference to Job lead one 
to that conclusion If we take, m addition to this, the introductory 
intimation of the identification with Christian, which we see con- 
cludes witn C5rrano, then we are furnished with material which 
pictures the indirect course of the libido as truly a way of sorrow 
It IS the same as when mankind, after the sinful fall, had the burden 
of the earthly life to bear, or lixe the tortures of Job, who sulfered 
under the power of Satan and of God, and who himself, without 
suspecting it, became a plaything of the superhuman forces which 
we no longer consider as metaphysical, but as metapsj chological 
Faust also offers us the same exhibition of God’s wager. 

Mipkisiophehs 

What will you bet f There's still a chaace to gain him 
If unto me full leave you give 
Gently upon nay road to tram him 1 

SatMi 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that he hath, and he wdl curse 
thee to thy face — Job i 11 

While in Job the two great tendencies are characterised simply 
as good and bad, the problem in Faust is a pronouncedly erotic 
one , VIZ , the battle between sublimation and eros, m which the 
Devil is strikingly characterised through the fitting role of the 
erotic tempter The erotic is lacking m job , at the same time Job 
is not conscious of the conflict within his own soul , he even con- 
tinuously disputes the arguments of his friends who wish to convince 
him of evil in his own heart To this extent, one might say that 
Faust is considerably more honorable since he openly confesses to 
the torments of his soul 

Miss Miller acts like Job ; she says nothing, and lets the evil and 
the good come from the other world, from the metapsychologic 
Therefore, the identification with Job is also significant m this 
respect A wider, and, indeed, a very important analogy remains 
to be mentioned The creative power, which love really is, nghtlj. 
considered from the natural standpoint, remains as the real attribute 
of the Divinity, sublimated from the erotic impression ; theieforc, 
m the poem God is praised throughout as Ciealor 

Job offers the same illustration Satan is the d^troyer of Job’s 
fruitfulness God is the fruitful one himself, therefore, at the end 
of the book he gives forth, as an expression of his own creative power, 
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mn, filled witii lofty poetic beauty In this hyinn, strangely 
. t\vo ansympathetic representatives of the animal kingdom 
oth and the leViathan, both expressive of the crudest force 
^dble m nature, arc given chief consideration , the behemoth 
ealiy the phallic attribute of the God of Creation 

Behold now behemoth, which I made as well as thee j 

He eateth grabs as an ox 

Lo, now , his strength is in ms loins. 

And his lorce is in the muscles of his belly. 

He moveth his tail like a cedar 

The sinews of his thighs are hnit together 

His bones are as tuoes of brass . 

His limbs are like bars of iron 
He is the chief of the ways of God 

He only that made him giveth him his sword , . . 

Behold, if a river o'verflow, he trcmbleth not 

He 13 confident though a Jordan swell even to Ins moutn. 

Shall any take him when he is on the watch 
Or pierce through his nose with a snare ? 

Canst thou draw leviathan with a fibh hvuk 
Or press down his tongue with a cord ? , 

Lay thy hand upon him , 

Remember the battle and do no more. 

None IS so fierce that dare stir him up 
Who then is hs that can stand before me ’ 

Who hath first given unto me, that I should repay him T 
Whatsoever is under the whole heaven is mine ” 

—Job xl 15 - 20 , 23-24 , xli 1, 8, 10-11 

says this m order to bring his power and omnipotence im- 
ely before Job's eyes God is like the behemoth and the 
an , the fruitful nature giving forth abundance, — the nn- 
le wildness and boundlessness of nature, — and the overwhelm- 
nger of the unchained power 

what has destroyed Job’s earthly paradise ? The unchained 
of nature. As the poet lets it be seen here, God has simply 
his other side outw aids for once , the side which man calls 
vil, and which lets loose all the torments of nature on Job, 
lly for the purpose of discipline and training. The God who 
1 such monstrosities, before whom the poor weak man stiffens 
ixiety, truly must hide qualities within himself which are food 
mght This God lives m the heart, m the unconscious, m the 
of metapsychology There is the source of the anxiety before 
ispeakably horrible, and of the strength to withstand the 
; The person, that is to say his conscious " I,” is like a 
mg, like a feather which is whirled around by different 
ts of air ; sometimes the sacrifice and sometimes the sacrificer, 
‘ cannot hinder either The Book of Job shows us God at 
soth as creator and destroyer Who is this God ? A thought 
humanity in every part of the world and m all ages has brought 
rom itself and always again anew m similar forms , a power 
other w orld to which man gives praise, a power which creates 
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as well as destroys, an idea necessary to life Since, psychologically 
understood, the divinity is nothing else than a projected complex 
of representation which is accentuated m feeling according to the 
degree oi religiousness of the individual, so God is to be considered 
as the representative of a certain sum of energy (libido) This 
energy, therefore, appears projected {metaphysically) because it 
works from the unconscious outwards, when it is dislodged from 
there, as psychoanalysis shows As I have earlier made apparent 
in the “ Bedeutung des Vaters," the religious instinct feeds upon 
the incestuous libido of the infantile period In the principal forms 
of religion which now exist, the father transference seems to be at 
least the moulding influence , m older religions, it seems to be the 
influence of the mother transfeience which creates the attributes 
of the divinity. The attributes of the divinity are omnipotence, a 
sternly persecuting paternalism ruling through fear (Old Testament) 
and a loving paternalism (New Testament) Tliese are the attri- 
butes of the libido m that wide sense m which Freud has conceived 
this idea empirically In certain pagan and also in certain Christian 
attributes of divinity the maternal stands out strongly, and in the 
former the animal also comes into the greatest prominence Like- 
wise, the infantile, so closely interwoven with religious phantasies, 
and from time to time breaking forth so violently, is nowhere 
lacking All this points to the sources of the dynamic states of 
religious activity These are those impulses which in childhood 
are withdrawn from incestuous application through the intervention 
of the incest barrier and which, especially at the time of puberty, 
as a result of affluxes of libido coming from the still iiicomjiletely 
employed sexuality, are aroused to their own peculiar activity 
As IS easily understood, that which is valuable m the God-creiting 
idea 13 not the form but the power, the libido The primitive power 
which Job’s Hymn of Creation vmdicates, the unconditional and 
inexorable, the unjust and the superhuman, are Iriilv and rightly 
attnbutes of libido, which " lead us unto life,” which " let the poor 
be guilty,” and against which struggle is m vain Nothing remains 
for mankind but to work m harmony with this will Nietusche's 
” Zaiathrustra ” teaches us this impiessively 
We see that in Miss Miller the religious hymn arising from the 
unconscious is the compensating amend for the erotic , it takes a 
great part of its materials fiom the infantile reminiscences which she 
re-awakened into life by the introversion of the libido Had this 
religious creation not succeeded (and also had anothoi sublimated 
application been eliminated) then Miss Miller would have yielded 
to the erotic impression, either to its natural consequence or to a 
negative issue, which would have replaced the lost success in love 
by a correspondingly strong sorrow It is well known that opinions 
are much divided concerning the worth of this issue of an erotic 
conflict, such as Miss Miller has presented to us It is thought to 
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be much more beautiful to solve unnoticed an erotic tensLon, in 
the elevated feelings of religious poetry, in which perhaps many other 
people can find joy and consolation One is wrong to storm against 
this conception from the radical standpoint of fanaticism for truth. 

I think that one should view with philosophic admiration the 
strange paths of the libido and should investigate the purposes of 
its circuitous ways 

It IS not too much to say that we have herewith dug up the erotic 
root, and yet the problem remains unsolved. Were there not bound 
up with that a mysterious purpose, probably of the greatest biological 
meaning, then certainly twenty centuries would not have yearned 
for it with such intense longing Doubtless, this sort of hbidian 
current moves m the same direction as, taken in the widest sense, 
did that ecstatic ideal of the Middle Ages and of the ancient mystery 
cults, one of which became the later Christianity There is to be 
seen biologically in this ideal an exercise of psychologic projection 
(of the paranoidian mechanism, as Freud would express it) The 
projection consists m the repressing of the conflict into the uncon- 
scious and the setting forth of the lepressed contents into seeming 
objectivity, which is also the formula of paranoia The repression 
serves, as is well known, for the freeing from a painful complex 
from which one must escape by aU means because its compelling 
and oppressing power is feared The repression can lead to an 
apparent complete suppression which corresponds to a strong self- 
control Unfortunately, however, self-control has limits which 
are only too narrowly drawn Closer observation of people shows, 
It is true, that calm is maintained at the critical moment, but certain 
results occur which fall into two categories 

First, the suppressed effect comes to the surface immediately 
afterwards ; seldom directly, it is true, but ordinarily in the form 
of a displacement to another object (« g , a person is, in official 
relations, polite, submissive, pahent, and so on, and turns his whole 
anger loose upon his wife or his subordinates) 

Second, the suppressed effect creates compensations elsewhere. 
For example, people who strive for excessive ethics, who try always 
to think, feel, and act altruistically and ideally, avenge themselves, 
because of the impossibility of carrying out their ideals, by subtle 
maliciousness, which naturally does not come into their own con- 
sciousness as such, but which leads to misunderstandings and un- 
happy situations Apparently, then, all of these are only " especially 
unfortunate circumstances,” or they are the guilt and malice of 
other people, or they are tragic complications 

One is, indeed, freed of the conscious conflict, nevertheless it 
lies invisible at one's feet, and is stumbled over at every step. 
The technic of the apparent suppressing and forgetting is inadequate 
because it is not possible of achievement m the last analysis — ^it is 
in reality a mere makeshift The religious projection offers a much 
more effectual help. In this one keeps the conflict m sight (care. 
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pain, anxiety, and so on) and gives it over to a personality standing 
outside of one's self, the Divinity The etarigolToal command 
teaches us this : 

*' Cast all your anxiety -upon lura, because he careth for you " — 1 Petsr v 
7 

" In nothing be anxious , but m everything by pra\ er and supplication 
let your requests be made bnown unto God " — I’nl iv C, 

One must give the burdening complex of the soul consciously 
over to tne Deity , that is to say, associate it with a definite repro 
sentation complex which is set up as objectively leal, as a pcisoii 
who answers those questions, for us unanswerable 1 o this inner 
demand belongs the candid avowal of sin and the Christian humility 
presuming such an avowal Both are for the purpose of making it 
possible for one to exarame one's self and to know one’s self One 
may consider the mutual avowal ol sms as the most powerful 
support to this work of education ("Confess, therefore, your sms 
one to another ” — James v 16) These measures aim i.t a con- 
scious recognition of the conflicts, thoroughly psychoanalytic, 
which is also a condiHo Sine qua non of the psychoanalytic < ondition 
of recovery Just as psychoonaly sis in the hand-, of the physician, 
a secular method, sets up the real object of trajisiciciice as tlie ( ne 
to take over the conflicts of the oppressed and to solve them so the 
Christian religion sets up the Saviour, consideted as leal , "In 
whom we have redemption through hiS blood, the forgiveness of 
sins . ” (Eph 1 1, and Col, i 14)®* He is the dehverer 

and redeemer of our guilt, a God who stands above sin, " who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ” (Pot ii 22) " Who 

his own self bare our sms m his body upon the tree " (Pet ii ' 24) 

" Therefore Christ has been sacrificed once to take away the sms of 
many " (Heb ix 28) The God, thus thought of, is distinguished 
as innocent m himself and as the self-sacnhcer. (Ihese qualities 
are true also for that amount of eneigy — hbido — which belongs to 
the representation of complex designatid the Redeemei ) Ihe 
conscious projection towards which the Christian education aims, 
offers, therefore, a double benefit • first, one is kept conscious of 
the conflict (sms) of two opposing tendencies mutually rcsibtaut, 
and through this one prevents a known tiouble from becoming, by 
means of repressing and foigcttmg, an unknown and therefore so 
much more tormenting sorrow Secondly, one Iqjhtens one's 
burden by surrendering it to him to whom all solutions are known 
One must not forget that the individual psychologic roots of the 
Deity, set up as real by the pious, are concealed from him, and that 
he, although unaware of this, still beats the burden alone and is still 
alone with his conflict This delusion would lead inf.ilhbly to the 
speedy breaking up of the system, for Nature cannot indefinitely 
be deceived, but the powerful institution of Christianity meets this 
situation The command m the book of James is the best cxpi ession 
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of the psvchojogic signiricance of this “ Bear ye one another s 
burdens ” 

This js emphasised as especially important in order to preserve 
society upright through mutual love (Transference) , the Pauime- 
writings leave no doubt about this : 

*' Taroagh lave be servants one to another " — Gal v . 13 

“ Let love of the brethren cont nue ” — Neb xin ' 1 

" And let us consider one another to provoke unto love and good works 
Not forgetting our own assembling together as is the custom of some, bat 
exhorting one another. ' — Hib x , 24~25 

We might say that the real transference taught in the Christian 
community is the condition absolutely necessary for the et&cacy 
of the miracle of redemption . the first letter of John comes out 
frankly with this 

“ He that loveth his brother abideth in the light” — 1 John ii 10. 

If we love one another, God abideth m us " — I Jofrn iv 12 

The Deity continues to be efficacious in the Christian religion 
only upon the foundation of brotherlji love Consequently here 
too the mystery of redemption is the unresisting real transference 
One may properly ask one’s self, for what then is the Deity useful, 
if his efficacy consists only in the real iranijeyence > To this also 
the evangelical message has a striking answer ; 

“ Mea are all brothers in Christ ' 

" So Christ also, having been once offered to bear the sms of many, shall 
appear a second time apart from sia to them that wait for him unto salvation ■" 
— Heb XX : 2S 

The condition of transference among brothers is to be such as 
between man and Christ, a spinrual one. As the history of ancient 
cults and certain Christian sects shows, this explanation of the 
Christian religion is an especially important one biologically, for 
the psychologic intimacy creates certain shortened ways between 
men which lead only too easily to that from which Christianity seeks 
to release them, namely to the sexual relation with all those conse- 
quences and necessities under which the really already highly cmhsed 
man had to suffer at the beginning of our Christian era. For 
just as the ancient religious experience was regarded distinctly as a 
bodily union with the Deity,*® just so was worship permeated with 
sexuality of every kind. Sexuality lay only too close to the relations 
of people with each other. The moral degeneracy of the first 
Christian century produced a moral reaction arising out of the dark- 
ness of the lowest strata of society which was expressed in the second 
and third centuries at its purest m the two antagonistic religions, 
Christianity on the one side, and Mithracism on the other. These 
religions strove after precisely that higher form of social intercourse 
symbolic of a projected " become flesh ” idea (logos), whereby all 
those strongest impulsive energies of the archaic man, formerly 
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plunging him from one passion into another, and which seemed 
to the ancients like the compulsion of the evil constellations, as 
flfiapfituT/* and which m the sense of later ages might be translated 
as the driving force of the libido, the K^^rjnKr}^\ of Zeno, 

could be made use of for social preservation 

It may be assumed most certainly that the domestication of 
humanity has cost the greatest sacrifices An age which produced 
the stoical ideal must certainly have known why and against what 
It was created The age of Nero serves to set off effectually the 
famous extracts from the forty-first letter of Seneca to Lucilms : 

" One drags the other mto error, and how can we attain to salvittioa wnea 
no one bids us halt, when alt the wor'd drives us in deeper ’ ” 

" Oo you ever come across a man unafraid in danger untcwclied oy desires, 
happy m misfortune, peaceful iti the nudst of a storm, clev ated above ordinary 
mortals on the same plane as the gods, does not reverence setre you ! are 
you not compelled to say, ' Such an ex.dtcd being is certainly something 
different from the miserable body which he inliaDiU ' ^ A divine strengch 
rules there, such an excellent mmd, full of moderation, raised above all trivial! 
ties, which smiles at that which we others frar or strive after a heavenly 
power animates such a person, a thing of this kind docs not cxi.jt without the 
co-operation of a deity, The largest part of such a being belongs to the region 
from which he came Just as the sun's rays touch the earth m reality and 
yet are at home only there from wheiico they come, ao an eminent holy man 
associates with us He is sent to us that wo may Itarn to know the divine 
better, and although with us. still really belongs to his original homo He 
looks thither and reaches towards it ( among as he walks as an exalted being ’ 

The people of this age had grown ripe for identification with the 
Xdyos (word) “ become flesh ” for the founding of a new fellow 
ship, united by one idea,®® in the name of wluch people could love 
each other and call each other brothers The old vague idea of a 
/icotVi^s (Messiah), of a mediator m whose name new ways of love 
would be created, became a fact, and with that humanity made an 
immense step forward This had not been brought about by a 
speculative, completely sophisticated philosophy, but by an ele- 
mentary need in the mass of people vegetating m spit dual darkness 
The profoundest necessities had evidently diiveii them towards 
that, since humanity did not thrive in a state of dissoluteness 
The meaning of those cults — I speak of Christiauily and Mithracism 
— IS clear , it is a moral restraint of animal impulses The dynamic 
appearance of both religions betrays something of that enormous 
feeling of redemption which animated the first discipks and which 
we to-day sacrcely know how to appreciate, for these old truths are 
empty to us Most certainly we should still understand it, had our 
customs even a breath of ancient brutality, for we can hardly realize 
in this day the whirlwinds of the unchained libido which roared 
through the ancient Rome of the Caisars The civilised man of 
the present day seems very far removed from that. He has become 

* Df'stmy 

t Tower for putting in motion 
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merely neurotic So foi us the necessities which brought forth 
Christianity have actually been lost smce we ro longer understand 
their meaning We do not know against what it had to protect 
us For enlightened people, the so-called religiousness has already 
approached very close to a neurosis In the past two thousand 
years Christianity has done its work and has erected barriers ot 
repression, which protect us from the sight of our own " sinfulness ’ 
The elementary emotions of the libido have come to be unknown 
to us, for they are earned on m tne unconscious , therefore, the 
belief which combats them has become hollow and empty Let 
whoever does not believe that a mask covers our religion, obtain an 
impression for himself from the appearance of our modern churches, 
from which style and art have long since fled 

With this we turn back to the question from which we digressed, 
namely, whether or not Miss Miller has created something valuable 
with her poem If we bear in ramd under what psychologic or moral 
conditions Christianity came into existence , that is to say , at a 
time when fierce brutality was an every-day spectacle, then we 
understand the religious seizure of the whole personality and the 
worth of that religion w'hioh defended the people of the Roman culture 
against the visible storms of wickedness It was not difficult for 
those people to remain conscious of sm, for they saw it every day 
spread out before their eyes The religious product was at that 
time the accomplishment of the total personality Miss Miller 
not only undervalues her “ sms,” but the connection between the 
" depressing and unrelenting need ” and her religious product has 
even escaped her Thus her poetical creation completely loses the 
living value of a religious pioduct It is not much more than a 
sentimental transformation of the erotic which is secretly carried 
out close to consciousness and principally possesses the same worth 
as the manifest content of the dream with its uncertain and de- 
lusive penshableness. Thus the poem is properly only a dream 
become audible 

To the degree that the modern consciousness is eagerly busied 
with things of a wholly other sort than religion, leligion and its 
object, original sin, have stepped into the background ; that is to 
say, into the unconscious m great part Therefore, to-day man 
believes neither in the one nor in the other Consequently the 
Freudian school is accused of an impure phantasy, and yet one might 
convince one’s self very easily with a rather fleeting glance at the 
history of ancient religions and morals as to what kind of demons 
are harboied m the human soul. With this disbelief in the crude- 
ness of human nature is bound up the disbelief in the power of 
religion. The phenomenon, well known to every psychoanalyst, 
of the unconscious transformation of an erotic conflict into religious 
activity IS something cthi-caliy wholly worthless and nothing hut an 
hysterical production Whoever, on the other hand, to his conscious 
sin just as consciously places religion in opposition, does something 
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the greatness of which cannot be dec ed. 11. s fa he venfied by a 
backward giarce over history Siuh a proL^viuH’ is soumi religion 
The unconscious fecasimg of the etohe %nlo reitpious lays 

itself open to the reproach of a sentimental and ethtcaUv worthless pose 

By means of the secular practice ot th(‘ luiivc projf f tion ulnch is, 
as we have seen, nothing else than a veika or nuUrert nal trans- 
ference (through the spiritual, through the lognsj, Onistidii training 
has produced a widespread weakening ot the aruiii.d nature so that 
a great pari of the strength of the impulses could ix set tier for the 
work of social preservation and fruitfulness®'* 'lins abundance of 
libido, to make use of this singular expression, piusui's with a budding 
renaissance (for example Petrarch) a course which outgoing uitiquity 
had already sketched out ?s lehgious , VI^., the nay <if the trans- 
ference to nature The transformation of this lib'dinous interest 
IS m great part due to the Mithraic worship, which was a nature 
religion in the best sense of the word , while the ptiniuive Chris- 
tians exhibited throughout an antagomsiu, attitude to tin* biauties 
of this world ** I remember the passage of St Augustine men- 
tioned by J Burkhardt 

'■ Men draw thither to admiz p the heights of thf luonnhuu^ .mil the fowt rful 
■waves of tht sea — and to turn away trom Uioinsrlves " 

The foremost authority on the Mithraic cult, Fran/ Cuinont,** 
says as follows * 

"The gods were everywheie and mingled ui ah the even! tU dii!> hi' 
The fire vhich cooked the means of nouiJi!.hnitnt fur the !m*U<w i i , ind wt u h 
warmed them, the water which quenched tjieir thirst .uut ehetiicl (hem 
also the air iwhicli the'y breithed, and the day which -.hone for thi m, were the 
objects of their homage Perhaps no lohijimi li.i . give n Oi it*. ,ulhr r<‘uts in. so 
large a degree as Mtthracism opportunity for pmyci and uiotwi fir devotion 
When the initiated betook himsdf m the evcmtig to Ih , n n d grolto con- 
cealed m the solitude of the foiext, at cveiv '.toji new s< iis ittuns awalcened in 
his heart some mystical emotion The stars tint shone in thv sky, the wind 
that -whispered in the foliage, the spring or bronlt ■whii h histmed murmuring 
to the valley, even the earth ■which he trod tnicler his fett. -wen in hi-. <>ts 
divine; and all surrounding nature a -woi shipful fear of thi mfunte torces 
that s-wayed the universe " 

These fundamental thoughts of Mithraci ,ru whnh like so much 
else of the ancient spiritual life, arose again from their grave during 
the renaissance are to be found in the beautiful words of Seneca 

" When you enter a grove peopled with ancient tree*) higii'*! than the 
ordinarv, and whose boughs arc -.o closely inter-wovon that tin sky cannot 
be seen, the stately shadows of the -wood, the pnvwv of the place, and the 
awful gloom cannot but stiike you, as with the presenci of a deity, or when 
we see some cave at the foot of a mountain pcnetiating the rmh',, not made 
by human hands, but holloi«d out to great depths by n Uiirc , it fills the mind 
with a religious fear ; -wc venerate the fornl.un heads of gnat livers the 
sudden eruption of a vast body of water tiom the secret places of Ih® earth 
obtains an altar . -we adore Ukevntie the springs of viarm and cilhoi the 

opaque quality or immense depths, hath made some liki's sacred ’ 
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All this disappeared in the transitory world of the Christian, only 
to break forth mucn later when the thought ol mankind had achieved 
that tniepmdence of ihe idea which could resist the aesthetic 
impression, so that thought was no longer fettered by the emotional 
efiects of the impression, but could rise to reflective observation 
Thus man entered into a new and independent relation to nature 
whereby the foundation was laid for natural science and technique 
With that, however, there entered in for the first time a displace- 
ment of the weight of interest , there arose again real-transference 
which has reached its greatest development in our time Materia- 
listic interest has everywhere become paramount Therefore, the 
realms of the spirit, where earlier the greatest conflicts and develop 
ments took place, lie deserted and fallow , the world has not only 
lost its God as the sentimentalists of the nineteenth century bewail, 
but also to some extent has lost its soul as well One, therefore, 
cannot wonder that the discoveries and doctrines of the Freudian 
school, with their wholly psychologic views, meet with an almost 
universal disapproval Through the change of the centre of interest 
from the mner to the outer world, the knowledge of nature has 
increased enormously in comparison with that of earlier times By 
this the anthropomorphic conception of the religious dogmas has 
been definitely thrown open to question , therefore, the present- 
day religions can only with the greatest difficulty close their eyes to 
this fact , for not only has the intense interest been diverted from 
the Christian religion, but criticism and the necessary correction 
have increased correspondingly The Christian religion seems to 
have fulfilled its great biological purpose, in so far as we are able to 
judge It has led human thought to independence, and has lost its 
significance, therefore, to a yet imdeterrained extent , m any case 
its dogmatic contents have become related to Mithracism In 
consideration of the fact that this religion has rendered, nevertheless, 
inconceivable service to education, one cannot reject it “ eo ipso ‘ 
to-day It seems to me that we might still make use in some w'ay 
of its form of thought, and especially of its great wisdom of life, 
w’hich for two thousand years has been proven to be particularly 
efficacious The stumbling block is the unhoppy combtnahon oj 
religion and morality That must be overcome There still remain 
traces of this strife in the soul, the lack of which m a human being 
IS reluctantly felt It is hard to say in what such things consist 
for this, ideas as well as words are lacking If, in spite of that, I 
attempt to say something about it, I do it parabolically. using 
Seneca's words ** 


'■ Notbmg can be wore commendable and beneficial if you persevere in 
the pursuit of wisdom It is what would be ridiculous to wish for when it is 
m your power to attain it There is no need to lift up your hands to Heaven 
or to pray the servant of the temple to admit you to the ear of the idol that 
your prayers may be heard the better God is near thee , He is with thee 
Yes, Lucihus, a holy spirit resides within ns, the observer of good and evil. 
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and on constant gti„ d an And as «.e ..cat h-n, he treats u» , ro good man 
IS wnthout a God Could anyone ever nse above the power of fortune without 
hjs assistance ’ It is He that inspires us viith thoughts upright, just and 
pure We do not, indeed, pretend to say what God, but that a God dv^ells 
m Che breast of every good man is certain " 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SONG OF THE MOTH 

A LITTLE later Miss Miller travelled from Geneva to Pans She 
says 

Mv weanness on the railway was so great that I could hardly sleep an 
hour It was temficaHy hot in the ladies' carnage ” 

At four o’clock in the morning she noticed a moth that flew against 
the light in her compartment She then tried to go to sleep again 
Suddenly the following poem took possession of her mind 

The Moth io the Sun 

‘ I longed for thee when first I crawled to consciousness 
My dreams were all of thee when la the chrysalis I lay. 

Oft myriads of my kind beat out their lives 
Against some feeble spark once caught from thee 
And one hour more — and my poor life is gone , 

Ytt mv last eftort as my first desire shall be 
But to appioach thy glory , then, having gamed 
One raptured glance, ITl die content 
For I the source of beauty, warmth and life 
Have in his perfect splendor once beheld ” 

Before we go into the material which Miss Miller offers for the 
understanding of the poem, we will again cast a glance over the 
psychologic situation in which the poem originated Some months 
or weeks appear to have elapsed since the last direct manifestation 
of the unconscious that Miss Miller reported to us , about this 
penod we have had no information We learn nothing about the 
moods and phantasies of this time If one might draw a conclusion 
from this silence it would be presumably that in the time which 
elapsed between the two poems, really nothing of importance had 
happened, and that, therefore, this poem is again but a voiced 
fragment of the unconscious working of the compie’c stretching out 
over months and years It is highly probable that it is concerned 
with the same complex as before.^ The earlier product, a hymn 
of creation full of hope, has, however, but little similarity to the 
present poem The poem lying before us has a truly hopeless, 
melancholy character , moth and sun, two things which never meet 
One must in fairness ask, is a moth reallv expected to rise to the 
sun ? We know indeed the proverbial saying about the moth that 
flew into the light and singed its wings, but not the legend of the moth 
that strove towards the sun Plainly, here, two things are connected 
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m her thoughis that do not belong tcgeiher , first, the moth which 
fluttered around tne light so long that it burnt itseH , and then, tne 
idea of a small ephemeral being, something like the day fly, which 
in lamentable contrast to the eternity of the stars, longs for an 
impensnable daylight This idea reminds one of Faust . 

“ Mark how, beneath the evening suriught's glow 
The grecD'Cmbosotned houses Ejntter 
The glow retreats, done is the da> of tod, 

It yonder hastes, new fields of rife exploring % 

Ah, that no wing can bft me from the sod 
Upon its track to follow, follow soaring ' 

Then would I see eternal Evemng gild 
The silent world beneath me glowing . 

Yet, tinaily, the weary god is sinking . 

The new-born impulse fires my mmd, — 

I hasten on, his beams eternal drinking. 

The day before me and the night behind. 

Above me heaven unfurled, the floor of waves b'^neath me — 

A glorious dream i though now the glories fade 
Alas' the wings that lift the mnd no aid 
Of ■wings to lift the body can bequeath me ' 

Not long afterwards, Faust sees “ the blacic dog roving there 
through cornfields and stubble,” the dog who is the same as the df vil, 
the tempter, m whose hellish fires Faust has singed his wings 
When he believed that he was expressing Ins great longing for the 
beauty of the sun and the earth, " he went astiay thei cover ’ and 
fell into the hands of “ the Evil One ” 

" Yes, resolute to reach some brighter distance. 

On earth’s fair sun I turn my back ” 

This is what Faust had said shortly before, in true recognition 
of the state of affairs The honouring of the beauty of nature led 
the Christian of the Middle Ages to pagan thoughts which la}, m an 
antagonistic relation to his conscious religion, just as once Mithracism 
was in threatening competition with Christianity, for Satan often 
disguises himself as an angel of light.® 

The longing of Faust became his rum The longing for the 
Beyond had brought as a consequence a loathing for life, and he 
stood on the brink of self-destruction ® The longing for the beauty 
of this world led him anew to rum, into doubt and pain, even to 
Marguerite’s tragic death His mistake was that he followed after 
both worlds with no check to the driving force of his hbido, like a 
man of violent passion Faust portrays once more the folk- 
psychologic conflict of the beginning of the Christian era, but what 
IS noteworthy, in a reversed order 
Against what fearful powers of seduction Christ had to defend 
himself by means of his hope of the absolute world beyond, may be 
seen m the example of Alypius m Augustine If any of us had been 
hving in that period of antiquity, he would have seen dearly that 
that culture must inevitably collapse because humanity revolted 
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against it It is well known that even before the spread of 
Christianity a remarkable expectation of redemption had taken 
possession of mankind The following eclogue of Virgil might well 
be a result of this mood 

“ Ultima CuKiEEi venit jam carminis aetas , * 

Magnus ab integro Ssecloram oascitur ordo, 

Jam redit et Virgo,* redeunt Saturnia regna , 

Jam nova progenies caslo demittitur alto 
Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea pnmuin 
Desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 

Casta lave Lacma tuns jam regnat Apollo 

" Te dues, SI qua manent scelens vestigia nostri, 

Innta perpetua solvent formidine terras 
Il!e denm vitam accipiet divisqne videbit 
Permixtos heroas et ipse videbitur illis, 

Pacatumque reget patms virtutibus orbem ’’ * 

The turning to asceticism resulting from the general expansion 
of Christianity brought about a new misfortune to many : monasti- 
cism and the life of the anchorite ® 

Faust takes the reverse course , for him the ascetic ideal means 
death He struggles for freedom and wins life, at the same time 
giving himself over to the Evil One , but through this he becomes 
the brmger of death to her whom he loves most, Marguerite. He 
tears himself away from pain and sacrifices his life in unceasing 
useful work, through which he saves many lives ’’ His double 
mission as saviour and destroyer has already been hmted m a pre- 
liminary manner 

Wagnt.'^ 

With what a feeling thou great man, must thou 
Receive the people's honest veneration ' 

Fausi 

Thus we, our hellish boluses compounding. 

Among these vales and hills surrounding. 

Worse than the pestilence, have passed 

Thousands were done to death from poison of my giving [ 

And I must hear, by all the livmg 

The shameless murderers praised at last ' 


* " The last age ot Cumean prophecy has come already ! 

Over again the great series of the ages commences 
Now too returns the Virgin, return the Saturnian kingdoms t 
Now at length a new progeny is sent down from high Heaven 
Only chaste Lucina to the boy at his buth be propitious 
In whose time first the age of iron shall discontinue. 

And m the whole world a golden age arise now rules thy Apollo 

Under thy guidance, if any traces of our guilt continue. 

Rendered harmless, they shall set the earth free from fear forever. 
He shall partake of the life of the gods, and he shall see 
Heroes mingled with gods, and he too shall be seen by them 
And he shall rule a peaceful world with his father's virtues " 
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A "p&rs.jlGl to tills double rol€ is ^Ii^t text ix» tlie G ispel of 
which has become historically si;,iiifKaat 

" I camt not to send peace, but a sword " 1/ Ui • ") i 

Just this constitutes the deep sic^riTirrmco of Goethe's Faust, 
that he clothes in words a probiim <<i moclini man a-hidi iia-, been 
turning in restless slumber since the icen.nss.un'o, just as was done 
by the diaraa of Oedipus for the Hellenic ‘'phere ol ctihuie What 
IS to be the way out between tne Scylbi of rermnciatiou of the world 
and the Charybdis of the accejitancc of the world ? 

The hopeful tone, voiced m the “ Hymn to the God of Creation,’' 
cannot continue veiy long with our amlmr din pose simply 
promises, but docs not tullil 'Ihe old lonquig wdl come again, 
for it IS a peculiarity of all complexes woiKid over merely m the 
unconscious ® that they lose nothing of Ihoir origin. d amount of 
affect Meanwhile, their outward inamfosi<itions i an i hnnge almost 
endlessly One might therdoie con-ider the first poem as an 
unconscious longing to solve the conflict thiough positive religious- 
ness, somewhat in the same m inner as tin y of the v.ulter centunes 
decided their conscious conflicts by opposing to them the religious 
standpoint This wish docs not succeed K<)W with the second 
poem there follows a second attempt which turns out iii a dot idedly 
more material way , its thought is unequivocal- C )nly oru e ' ‘ having 
gained one raptured glance ” and then — to dio 

From the realms of the religious w’oxld, tlm atitnuon, just as in 
Faust,® turns towards the sun of this w'orld, and already there is 
something mingled with it which has another sense, that is to say, 
the moth winch fluttered so long around the hf’ht that il burnt its wtnqs 

We now pass to that winch Miss Miller oltcis foi tin lx ttcr under 
standing of the poem She says 

" This small poein made a profound unpii .uin upon irf*. I cfutkl not of 
course, find immtdiaUly a suftiucnUy clta. <'.xf dititl t-vplanafiox lor it 
However, a few day's later when I once more n ad a p^ulo^aphlc•a! 

work, which I had read m Bortin ihc previous winter, and which i find injoyed 
very much {I was reading it aloud to a friend), t came across the ftiUowuig 
words ' La m6me aspiration paswonnee dc la mtte vers IVtinle, de rhrimrac 
veis Dieu ’ ( The same passionate lonsmc: of the moth for llie star, of man for 

God ) 1 had forgotten this sentence entirely, Imt it s. eint’d very clear to mr 
that precisely these words had icappeared in my hypnagogic poem In 
addition to that it occurred to me that ,i pi ly seen ‘onx years prfviou I) 

' La Mite et La Fiamme,' was a further pussibh' c ue c ol the ptunri It is 
easy to see how often the -word ‘ moth ' had bem iiiipussed upon me," 

The deep impiesbion made by the poem upon tiie author "ihows 
that she put into it a large amount of lo\e In the cxpicssion 
" aspiration passionniie ’ we meet the passioiuto longing of the moth 
for the star, of man for God, and indeed, the moth is Miss Miller 
herself Her last observation that the word " moth " was often 
impressed upon her shows how often she laid noticed the word 
“ moth ” as applicable to herself. Her longing for God resmthles 
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ihs longino of the moth Joy ike " $tar ” The readei will recall that 
this expiession has already had a place in the earlier material, 
“ when the morning stars sang togethei,” that is to say, the ship’s 
officer who sings on deck m the night watch The passionate longing 
for God IS the same as that longing for the singing morning stars 
It was pointed out at great length m the foregoing chapter that 
this analogy is to be expected " Sic parvis componere magna 
solebam.” 

It IS shameful or exalted just as one chooses, that the divine 
longing of humanity, which is really the first thing to make it human, 
should be brought into connection -with an erotic phantasy Such 
a comparison jars upon the finer feelings Therefore, one is inclined 
in spite of the undeniable facts to dispute the connection An 
Italian steersman with brown hair and black moustache, and the 
loftiest, dearest conception of humanity ! These two things cannot 
be brought together , against this not only our religious feelings 
revolt, but our taste also rebels 

It would certainly be unjust to make a comparison of the two 
objects as concrete things since they are so heterogeneous One 
loves a Beethoven sonata but one loves caviar also. It would not 
occur to anyone to liken the sonata to caviar It is a common error 
for one to judge the longing according to the quality of the object 
The appetite of the gourmand which is only satisfied with goose 
hver and quad is no more distinguished than the appetite of the 
laboring man for corned beef and cabbage The longing is the 
same , the object changes. Nature is beautiful only by virtue of 
the longing and love given her by man The sesthetic attributes 
emanating from that has influence primarily on the libido, which alone 
constitutes the beauty of nature The dream recognises this well 
when it depicts a strong and beautiful feeling by means of a repre- 
sentation of a beautiful landscape. Whenever one moves in the 
territory of the erotic it becomes altogether clear how little the object 
and how much the love means The “ sexual object ” is as a rule 
overrated far too much and that only on account of the extreme 
degree to which libido is devoted to the object. 

Apparently Miss Miller had but little left over for the officer, 
which is humanly very intelligible But in spite of that a deep and 
lasting effect emanates from this connection which places divinity 
on a par with the erotic object. The moods which apparently are 
produced by these objects do not, however, spring from them, but 
are manifestations of her strong love When Miss Miller praises 
either God or the sun she means her love, that deepest and strongest 
impulse of the human and animal being. 

The reader will recall that m the preceding chapter the following 
chain of synonyms was adduced the singer — God of sound— singing 
morning star — creator — God of Light — sun — fire — God of Love. 

At that time we had placed sun and fire in parentheses Now they 
are entitled to their right place in the chain of synonyms With 
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the changing of ihe erotic impression from the affirmative to the 
negative the symbols of light occur as the paramount object In 
the second poem where the longing is clearly exposed it is by no 
means the terrestrial sun Since the longing has been turned away 
from the real object, its object has become, first of all, a subjective 
one, namely, God Psychologically, however, God is the name of 
a representation-complex which is grouped around a strong feeling 
(the sum of libido). Properly, the feeling is what gives character 
and reality to the complex The attributes and symbols of the 
divinity must belong in a consistent manner to the feeling {longing, love, 
libido, and so on) If one honors God, the sun or the fire, then one 
honors one's own vital force, the libido It is as Seneca says 
" God is near you, he is with you, m you ” God is our own longing 
to which we pay divine honors If it were not known how tre- 
mendously significant religion was, and is, this marvellous play 
w'lth one’s self would appear absurd There must be something 
more than this, how'ever, because, notwithstanding its absurdity, 
it IS, m a certain sense, conformable to the purpose in the highest 
degree To bear a God within one's self signifies a great deal ; it 
IS a guarantee of happiness, of power, indeed even of omnipotence, 
as far as these attributes belong to the Deity To bear a God 
within one's self signifies just as much as to be God one’s self In 
Christianity, where, it is true, the grossly sensual representations 
and symbols are weeded out as carefully as possible, which seems 
to be a continuation of the poverty of symbols of the Jewish cult, 
there are to be found plain traces of this psychology There are 
even plainer traces, to be sure, m the " becoming-one with God " 
in those mysteries closely related to the Chastiau, where the mystic 
himself IS lifted up to divine adoration through initiatory rites At 
the close of the consecration into the Isis mystei les the mystic was 
crowned with the palm crownj® he was placed on a pedestal and 
worshipped as Helios^* In the magic papyrus of the Milhraic 
liturgy published by Dietench there is the lepos Aoyo? * of the con- 
secrated one 

’Ey(i> crvfnrXavos vpdv acTTyjp Kot he rev jia.9ovs avaXapirov 'f' 

The mystic m religious ecstasies put himself on a plane with the 
stars, just as a saint of the Middle Ages put himself by means of 
the stigmata on a level with Chnst. St Francis of Assisi expressed 
this m a truly pagan manner,^* even as far as a close relationship 
with the brother sun and the sister moon These representations 
of “ becoming-one with God ” are very ancient The old belief 
removed the becoming-one with God until the time after death, 
the mysteries, how'ever, suggest this as taking place already in this 
world A very old text brings most beautifully before one tins unity 
with God ; it is the song of triumph of the ascending soul 

* Sacred word 

1 1 am a star wandering about with you, and flaming up from the depth)* 
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" I am the God Atum, 1 who alone was 
I am the God Re at his first splendor 
I air the great God, self-created, God of Gods, 

To whom no other God compares ” 

" I was yesterday and know tomorrow , the battle groond of Gods was 
made when I spoke I know the name of that great God ttiho tames therein 

I am that great Phoenix who is in Heliopolis who there keeps account 
of all theie IS. of all that exists 

" I am the God Min, at his coming forth, who placed the feathers upon my 
head 

‘ I am in my country, I come into my city Daiiy I am together with my 
father Atum 

" My impurity is driven away, and the sin which was in me is overcome 
I washed myself in those two great pools of water which are m Heracleopolis, 
in which IS purified the sacrifice of mankind for that great God who abideth 
there 

‘ I go on my way to \diere I wash my head in the sea of the nghteous I 
arrive at this land of the glorified, and enter throng the splendid portal 

" Thou who standest before me, stretcn out to me thy hands, it is I, I am 
become one of thee Daily am I together with my Father Atum " 

The identification with God necessarily has as a result the en- 
hancing of the meaning and power of the individual That seems, 
first of all, to have been really its purpose a strengthening of the 
individual against his all too great weakness and insecurity m real 
life This great megalomania thus has a genumely pitiable back- 
ground The strengthenuig of the consciousenss of power is, 
however, only an external result of the " becoming one with God ” 
Of much more significance are the deeper-lying disturbances in the 
realm of feeling Whoever introverts hbido—that is to say, whoever 
takes it away from a real object without putting in its place a real 
compensation — is overtaken by the inevitable results of introversion 
The libido, which is turned inward into the subject, awakens again 
from among the sleeping remembrances one which contains the path 
upon which earlier the libido once had come to the real object At 
the very first and in foremost position it was father and mother who 
were the objects of the childish love They are unequalled and 
imperishable Not many difficulties are needed in an adult's life 
to cause those memories to reawaken and to become effectual In 
religion the regressive reanimation of the father-and-mother imago is 
organised into a system The benefits of religion are the benefits of 
parental hands , its protection and its peace are the results of 
parental care upon the child , its mystic feelings are the unconscious 
memories of the tender emotions of the first childhood, just as the 
hymn expresses it 

" I am in my country, I come into my city Daily am I together with my 
father Atum ” 

The visible father of the world is, however, the sun, the heavenly 
fire , therefore, Father, God, Sun, Fire are mythologically synony- 
mous The well-known fact that m the sun's strength the great 
generative power of nature is honored shows plainly, very plainly. 
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to any one to whom as yet it may not be dear that in the Deity man 
honors his own libido, and naturally in tne form of the image or 
symbol of the present object of transference This symbol faces us 
in an especially marked manner in the third Logos of the Dieterich 
papjTus After the second prayer stars come from the disc of 
the sun to the mystic, ‘ hve-pomted, in quantities, filling the whole 
air If the sun’s disc has expanded, you will see an immeasurable 
circle, and fiery gates winch are shut oil ” Tlic myitic uiieis the 
following prayer . 

’ETraKoucrdi' /Jiov, awvcrov ^ov~-~5 ‘rrvev/jLa.Ti Ta Trvptva /cXetf^Oa 

roS ovpaiov, SKrui/iaTOi vrupiVoA-t, ^wtos xrftrTa — Tru^fVi-oe, 'rrvplOvp.e, iri'i'D- 
fjiar6<j)<a^, Trtipi^apTj, (jiuiTonpaTrup, nvpUTMpaTe., (^wTfjSdra, irvpto- 

Trope, TVpLKXovf, TropiStm, <jioiToiiiv^Taf Ktpovionkoi/t, <t(UTOS nX-tos, 

ivvvpi<TX‘lo'^<f>‘^i, aarpoSopLa * 

The invocation is, as one sees, almost inexhaustible in light and 
fire attributes, and can be likened in its extravagance only to the 
synonymous attributes of love of the mystic of the Middle Ages 
Among the innumerable texts which might be used as an illustration 
of this, I select a passage from the \»ntiiigs of MoclitUd von Magde- 
burg (1212-1277) 

■' O Lord, love me excessively aad love mo often and long , the oftener 
you love me, so much the purer do i beoome , the more excoisively you love 
me, the more beautiful I become , the longer you love me, the more holv will 
1 become here upon earth ” 

God answered " That I love you often, that I have from my nature, for I 
myself am love That I love you excessively, that I have from my desire 
for I too desire that men love me exco^uvely That I love you long, that I 
have from my evcrlabtingness, tor I am without end ’ 

The religious regression makes use indeed of the parent image 
without, however, consciously making it an object of transference, 
for the incest horror foibids that It remains rather as a synonym, 
for example, of the father or of God, or of the more or less poisomhed 
symbol of the sun and fire Sun and fire — that is to say, the 
fructifying strength and heat — are attributes of the libido In 
Mysticism the inwardly perceived, divine vision is often merely sun 
or light, and is very little, or not at all, personified In the Mithraic 
liturgy there is found, for example, a signilicant quotation 

'H Sc TTopfia rSif optup-ti/aw 0(wv Sia rov SitrKov, Trarpo? mm, 0fov 

(^av^CTCToi f 

* Hear me, grant me my prayer — ^Binding together the fiery boltfe of heaven 
with spirit, two-bodied fiery sky, creator of iiumaility, fire-broatliing, liorv 
spinted, spin tual being rejoicing in fire, beauty of humanity, ruler of humanity 
ol fiery body, hght-giver to men, fire scattering, fire-agi luted, lite of humanity 
fire-whirled, mover of men who confounds with thunder, famed among men 
increasing the human race, en’ightenuig humanity, couquexor of stais 

t The path of the visible Gods will appear thiough the sun the God my lather- 
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Hildegarde von Bmgen (1100-1178) expresses herself m the 
following manner . 

" But the lignt I see is not local, but far o^, and brighter than the cloud 
wnich supports the sun I can in no way know the form of this light since I 
cannot ertirelysee the sun’s disc But withm this light I see at times, and in- 
frequently, another light which is called by me the living light, but when and 
m what manner I see this I do not know how to say, and when I see it all 
weariness and need is lifted from me, then too, I feel like a simple girl and 
not like an old woman ” 

Symeon, the New Theologian (970-104.0), says the following ; 

" My tongue lacks words, and what happens m me my spirit sees clearly 
but does not evplain It sees the invisible, that emptiness of all forms, simple 
throughout, not complex, and in extent infinite For it sees no beginning, and 
it sees no end It is entirely unconscious of the meanings, and does not know 
what to call that which it sees Something complete appears, it seems to 
me, not indeed through the being itself, but through a participation For 
you enkindle fire from fire, and you receive the whole fire ; but this remains 
undimmished and undivided, as before Similarly, that which is divided 
separates itself from the first ; and like something corporeal spreads itself 
into several lights This, however, is something spiritual, immeasurable, 
indivisible, and inexhaustible For it is not separated when it becomes many, 
but remains undivided and is in me, and enters within my poor heart like a 
sun or circular disc of the sun, similar to the light, for it is a light 

That that thing, perceived as inner light, as the sun of the other 
world, IS longing, is clearly shown by Symeon’s words 

“ And following It my spirit demanded to embrace the splendor beheld, 
but it found It not as creature and did not succeed m coming out from among 
created beings, so that it might embrace that uncreated and uncomprehended 
splendor Nevertheless it wandered everywhere, and strove to behold It 
li penetrated the air, it wandered over the Heavens, it crossed over the abysses, it 
searched, as ti seemed to ti, the ends of the world But m all of that it found 
nothing, for ail was created And I lamented and was sorrowful, and my 
breast burned, and I lived as one distraught in mind But It came, as It 
would, and descending like a luminous mystic cloud. It seemed to envelop 
my whole head so that dismayed I cried out But flying away again It left 
me alone And when 1, troubled, sought for It, I realized suddenly that It 
was ift me, myself, and in the midst of my heart It appealed as the light of a 
spherical sun ” 

In Nietzsche’s " Glory and Eternity ” wc meet with an essentially 
similar symbol . 

" Hush I I see vastness ' — and of vastv things 
Shall man be done, unless he can enshrine 
Them with his words J Then take the night which brings 
The heart upon thy tongue, charmed wisdom mine ' 

'* I look above, there rolls the star-strewn sea. 

O night, mute silence, voiceless cry of stars ! 

And lo ' A sign ' The heaven its verge unbars — 

A shining constellation falls towards me " * 


• Translated by Dr. T. G Wrench. 
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It is not astonishing if Nietzsche’s great inner loneliness calls 
again into existence certain forms of thought which the mystic 
ecstasy of the old cults has elevated to ritual representation In 
the visions of the Mithraic liturgy we have to deal with many similar 
representations which we can now understand without difScuIty 
as the ecstatic symbol of the libido ; 


Mera Ss to slireo' <rt tov Seurepov Xoyoi', oirou ciyi; Si; «al to AkoXouSo’ 
avpLcroif Sis not vovrrvffov Sis Kat ei^tcjs otpei diro toC SiVkov dcrrtoas 
srpocrepKOp-tVous ireyToSaKTuXiaiotis vX€(a'TOVi kcli jtittXoji'tos oKov tov atpa. 
3v Si TrdXiv Xtye * irtyTj, criyij Kai to5 SiVkov dvoiytvTOS o^j/ei dirctpov 
KVKXoyfia Koi Wpa; irvpiVos dTroheKXcio-pitvos * 


Silence is commanded, then the vision of light is revealed The 
similarity of the mystic’s condition and Nietzsche’s poetical vision is 
surprising Nietzsche says “ constellation.” It is well known that 
constellations are chiefly theno- or antnropo-morphic symbols 
The papyrus says, acrripas irevTctSaKTuXiatovs f (similar to the 
" rosy-fingered Eos), which is nothing else than an anthropo- 
morphic image. Accordingly, one may expect from that, that by 
long gazing a living being would be formed out of the " flame image,” 
a “ star constellation ” of theno- or anthropo-morphic nature, for 
the symbolism of the libido does not end with sun, light and fire, but 
makes use of wholly other means of expression. I yield precedence 
to Nietzsche: 

The Beacon % 


" Here, where the island grew amid the seas, 
A sacnflcial rock high-towenag. 

Here under darkling heavens, 

Zarathustra lights his rnountain-lires 


” These flames with grey-white hcHy, 

In cold distances sparkle their desire. 
Stretches its neck towards ever purer heights- 
A snake npreared in impatience . 

This signal I set up there before me 
This flame is mine own soul 
Insatiable for new distances. 

Speeding upward, upward its silent heat 


' At all lonely ones I now throw my fishing lyd. 
Give answer to the flame’s impatience. 

Let me, the fisher on high mountains. 

Catch my seventh, last solitude 1 " 


* After you have said the second prayer, when silence is twice commanded , 
then whistle twice and snap twice,*® and straightway you will see many five- 
pointed stars coming down from the sun and filling the whole lower air But 
aay once again — Silence ' Silence 1 and you. Neophyte, will see the Circle 
and fiery doors cut off from the opening disc of the sun. 
t Five-fingered stars 

J " Ecce Homo,” translated by A M Ludovici 
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Here libido becomes fire, flame and snake. The Egyptian symbol 
of the " living disc of the sun,” the disc with the two entwining 
snakes, contains the combination of both the libido analogies The 
disc of the sun. with its fructifying warmth is analogous to the fructi- 
fying warmth of love The comparison of the libido with sun and 
fi’-e 15 m reality analogous 

There is also a " causative ” element in it, for sun and fire as 
beneficent powers are objects of human love , for example, the sun- 
nero Mithra is called the “ well-beloved ” In Nietzsche's poem 
the comparison is also a causative one, but this time in a reversed 
sense The comparison with the snake is unequivocally phallic, 
corresponding completely witn the tendency in antiquity, which 
was to see in the symbol of the phallus the quintessence of life and 
fruitfulness The phallus is ihe source of hje and hbido, the great 
creator and, worker of miracles, and as such it received reverence 
everywhere We have, therefore, three designating symbols of the 
libido First, the comparison hy analogy, as sun and fire Second, 
the comparison based on causative relations, as A Object comparison 
The libido is designated by its object, for example, the beneficent 
sun B The subject comparison, in which the libido is designated 
by its place of origin or by analogies of this, for example, by phallus 
or (analogous) snake 

To these two fundamental forms of comparison still a third is 
added, in which the “ tertium comparatioms ” is the activity; for 
example, the libido is dangerous when fecundating like the bull — 
through the power of its passion — like the hon, like the raging boar 
when in heat, like the ever-rutting ass, and so on 

This activity comparison can belong equally to the category of 
the analogous or to the category of the causative comparisons The 
possibilities of comparison mean just as many possibilities for symbolic 
expression, and from this basis all the infinitely varied symbols, so 
far as they are libido images, may properly be reduced to a very 
simple root, that is, just to libido and its fixed primitive qualities 
This psychologic reduction and simplification is in accordance with 
the historic efforts of civilisation to unify and simplify, to syncretise, 
the endless number of the gods We come across this desire as 
far back as the old Egyptians, where the unlimited polytheism as 
exemplified m the numerous demons of places finally necessitated 
simplification All the various local gods, Amon of Thebes, Horns 
of Edfu, Homs of the East, Chnum of Elephantine, Atum of Helio- 
polis, and others,*® became identified with the sun God In the 
hymns to the sun the composite being Amon-R^-Harmachis-Atum 
was invoked as " the only god which truly lives ” 

Amenhotep IV (XVIII dynasty) went the furthest in this direction 
He replaced all former gods by the " livmg great disc of the sun," the 
official title reading 

" The sten ruling both horiEous, triumphant in the honzon m his name , 
the ghttibrmg splendor ivluch is in the sun's disc 
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And, indeed/’ Erman adds,®^ " the stin, as a God, shouJd not 
be honored, out the sua itself as a planet which imparts through its 
rays tne infinite life which is in it to all living creatures ” 

Amenhotep IV by his retorm completed a work winch is psycho- 
logically important He uiiited all the bull,®® crocodile, 

and pde-dwelling gods into the disc of the sun, and made it clear 
that their various attributes were compatible with the sun’s attri- 
butes ® ’ A similar fate overtook the Hellenic and Roman polytheism 
through the syncretistic efforts of later centuries The beautiful 
prayer of Lucius to the queen of the Heavens furnishes an im- 
portant proof of this 

" Queea oi Heaven, wlietlier thou art the genial Ceres, the pnme parent 
of fruitb , — or whether thou art celestial Venus , — or whether thou art the 
sister of Pheebus , — or whether thou art Proserpina, teriihc with midnight 
bowlings — with that feminine brightness of thine illuminating the wails of 
every city " 

This attempt to gather again into a few units the religious thoughts 
which were divided into countless variations and personified m 
individual gods according to their polytheistic distribution and 
separation makes dear the fact that already at an earlier time 
analogies had formally arisen Herodotus is rich m ]ust such 
references, not to mention the systems of the Hellcmc-Koman 
world Opposed to the endeavour to form a unity there stands a 
still stronger endeavor to create again and again a multiplicity, so 
that even in the so-called severe monothcisitic religions, as 
Christianity, for example, the polj’theistic tendency is irrepressible 
The Deity is divided into three parts at least, to which is added 
the feminine Deity of Mary and the numerous company of the lesser 
gods, the angels and saints, respectively. These two tendencies 
are in constant warfare There is only one God with countless 
attiibutes, or else there are many gods who are then siraplv known 
differently, according to locality, and personify sometimes this, 
somei lines that attribute of the fundamental thought, an example 
of whidi we have seen above in the Egyptian gods 

With this we turn once more to Nietzsche's poem, '' The Beacon ” 
We found the flame there used as an image of the libido, thorio- 
morphically represented as a snake (also as an image of the soul 
" This flame is mme own soul ”). We saw that the snake is to be 
taken as a phallic image of the hbido (upreared in impatience), and 
that this image, also an attribute of the conception of the sun (the 
Egyptian sun idol), is an image of the libido in the combination of 
sun and phallus It is not a wholly strange conception, therefore, 
that the sun’s disc is represented with a penis, as well as with hands 
and feet. We find proof for this idea in .i peculiar part of the 
MithraiC liturgy o/k-oiiik Se «at 6 avA«!, y “/CVt 

AttTOVju'j'Ovi'TOS “Otj/u yap «iro toS bicr^ov ws auAdi/ Kpi'p.dtfii/ov * 

* In like manner the so-called tube, the ongin of the ministering wind, will 
become visible For it will appear to you as a tube han^jing down from the 
sun 
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This extreniely important vision or a tube hanging down from the 
sun •would produce m a religious text, such as that of the Mithraic 
liturgy, a strange and at the same time mean.ngless eftect if it did 
not have the phallic meaning Tne tube is the place of origin of 
the wind The phallic meaning seems very faint m this idea, but 
one must remember that the wind, as well as the sun is a fructiber 
and creator This has already been pointed out m a footnote 
There is a picture by a Germanic painter of the Middle Ages of the 
" conceptio immacuiata " which deserves mention here The con- 
ception IS represented by a tube or p’pe coming down from heaven 
and passing beneath the skirt of Mary Into this flies the Holy 
Ghost m the form of a dove for the impregnation of the Mother of 
God 

Honegger discovered the following hallucination m an insane 
man _ (paranoid dement) The patient sees in the sun an ‘upright 
tail ” similar to an erected penis When he moves his head back 
and forth, then, too, the sun’s penis sways back and forth in a like 
manner, and out of that the wind arises This strange hallucination 
remained unintelligible to us for a long time until I became 
acquainted with the Mithraic liturgy and its visions This hallucina- 
tion threw an illuminating light, as it appears to me, upon a very 
obscure place m the text which immediately follows -the passage 
previously cited . 

<ts S< TO. fiept} Tov wpos XtjSa airipavroif olav uTrTjAtujT'iji' ’Ecu' ^ KiLKkr]pfi>- 
fjifvoi eii S« ra p-ipt} tov dinjXi(JTOu o Ircpos, d/ioitcs ti? tcl pipti ra £k£ii/ov 
di/r£* T-gv dTTOcfiopav TOV opd/iaroi. 


Mead translates this very clearly 

" And to'wards the regions westward, as though it were an infinite Eastwnnd 
But if the other wind, towards the regions of the East, should be in service, 
in the like fashion shaft thou see towards the regions of that side the converse 
of the sight '* 

In the original Spapa 13 the tusion, the thing seen diro 4 >opd. means 
properly the carrying away The sense of the text, according to 
this, might be ; the thing seen may be earned or turned sometimes 
here, sometimes there, accordmg to the direction of the wind The 
opapa IS the tube, " the place of oiigin of the wind,” which turns 
sometimes to the east, sometimes to the west, and, one might add. 
generates the corresponding wind The vision of the insane man 
coincides astonishingly with this description of the movement of the 
tube ** 

The various attributes of the sun, separated into a series, appear 
one after the other m the Mithraic liturgy According to the vision 
of Helios, seven maidens appear with the heads of snakes, and seven 
gods with the heads of black bulls 

It is easy to understand the maiden as a symbol ot the libido used 
m the sense of causative comparison. The snake in Paradise is 
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usually considered as feminine, as the seductive principle m woman, 
and 13 represented as feminine by the old artisls, although properly 
the snake has a phallic meaning Through a similar change of 
meaning the snake m antiquity becomes the syniDol of the earth, 
which on its side is always considered feminine The bull is the 
well-known symbol for the fruitfulness of the sun The bull gods 
in the Mithraic liturgy were called KvtadaKoc^vXaKe^, “guardians ot the 
axis of the earth,” by wnom the axle of the orD of the beavens was 
turned The divine man, Mithra, also had the same atinbutes , 
he IS sometimes called the “ Sol invictus ” itself, sorBclimcs the 
mighty companion and ruler of Helios , he holds in his right hand 
the “ bear constellation, which moves and turns the heavens ” 
The bull-headed gods, equally lipot Kal ahtL/xoi viatfust, with Mithra 
himself, to whom the attribute vtoiTrpo?, " young one,” " the new- 
comer," IS given, are merely attiibutivc components of the same 
divinity The chief god of the Mithraic liturgy is himself subdivided 
into Mithra and Helios , the attributes of each of these are closely 
related to the other. Of Helios it is said dihv valnspov tvah'; 

itvpivorpi’^a ev \evKm xai \kafi.v8i KOKKiyrj, irvpivov crrt<l>avov * 

Of Mithra it is said * 0toy wep^c-yt0y <^cimir/y ryt/ oi/rtv, 

vtuiTfpov, )(ovn'0f^6poif, iv i(tTcoi'i XfVKM Kal crretpaviu Kal 

KaT«;(ovTa rjj P-na)(Ou Zp.6v ^vaeov, os iemv cfpKTOs ^ KuoZaa 

xal dvrtcrTpf4>ovaa rav oipavov, Kara dipav rivaTroXsrooaa kul KaTaTrokiimKTa, 
iireira oipei airov «« rtiv o/j./narwi' dorTpaTraj «ac iK toS frwpi.«ros acrrt'pas 
dXAopici'avs ' 

If we place fire and gold as essentially simdar, then a great accord 
IS found in the attributes of the two gods 'I o these mystical pagan 
ideas there deserve to be added the probably almost contcmpoianeous 
vision of Revelation 

” And being turned, I saw seven goiden candlesticks And m the midst 
oi the candlesticks one like unto the son of man, clothed with a garmtrU 
down to the foot, and girt about at the breasts with a golden girdle And 
his head and his hair wore white as white wool, ivhito as snow, and hia oyc^ 
were as a flame of fire And his fcctlike unto bmnished brass, asil it had been 
refined in a furnace ’ and his voice as the sound of m.in/ watiTs And he 
had in his right hand seven stars, ■*“ and out of his mouth procf ukd a shtrp 
two-edged sword, and his countenance was as the sun shim th in las stre ngth ” 
—Rev 1 12 ff 

" And I looked, and beheld a white cloud, and upon the cloud I saw one 
sitting like unto the son of man having on his head a golden crown and in 
his hand a sharp sickle ” — l?ev xiv 14 

” And his eyes were as a flame of fire, and upon his head were many diadems 

* ' You will see the god youthful graceful with glowing locks, in a white 
garment and a scarlet cloak, with a fiery btlmct ” 

■f ‘ You will see a god very powerful, with a shining countenance, young, 
with golden hair, clothed in white vestraentb, with a golden crown, holding 
in his right hand a bullock’s golden shoulder, that is, the bear constilUtion, 
which wandering hourly up and down, moves and turns the heavens , then 
out of his eyes you will see lightning spring forth and from his body, stars ' 
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And he was arraj ed in a garment sprinkled w' tn blood . And the 
aiinies wLicb were in heaven followed him upon wnite horses, clothed m fine 
11060/“ white and pure And out of his mouth proceeded a sharp sword ' — 
Rij xi\ 12-15 

One need not assurne that there is a direct dependency between 
the Apocalypse and the Mithraic liturgy The visionary images of 
both texts are developed from a source, not limited to one place, 
but found in the soul of many divers people, because the symbols 
which anse from it are too typical for it to belong to one individual 
only. I put these images here to show how the primitive symbolism 
of light gradually developed, with the increasing depth of the vision, 
mto the idea of the sun-hero, the “ w'ell-beloved.” The develop- 
ment of the symbol of light is thoroughly t3rpical In addition to 
this, perhaps I might call to mind the fact that I have previously 
pomted out this course with numerous examples,®^ and, therefore, 
I can spare myself the trouble of returning to this subject These 
visionary occurrences are the psychological roots of the sun-corona- 
tions m the mysteries Its nte is religious hallucination congealed 
into liturgical form, which, on account of its great regularity, could 
become a generally accepted outer foim After all this, it is easily 
understood how the ancient Christian Church, on one side, stood m 
an especial bond to Christ as “ sol novus,” and, on the other side, 
had a certain difficulty m freeing itself from the earthly symbols of 
Christ Indeed Philo of Alexandria saw in the sun the image of 
the divine logos or of the Deity especially (“ De Somnus,” 1 ‘ 85) 
In an Ambrosian hymn Chnst is invoked by " O sol salutis,” and 
so on At the time of Marcns Aurelius, Meliton, in his work,®* 
vipi XoiJTpov, called Christ the "HXioi ai'aroX^s . . , iJXtos ovtos 

aieraXiV arr ovpa.vov * 

Still more important is a passage from Pseudo-Cyprian : 

" O quam praeclara providentia ut illo dm quo factus est sol, in ipso die 
nasceretur Chostus, v Kal Apr fena IV, et ideo de ipso ad plebem dicebat 
Malachias propheta ‘ Onebix vobis sol lustitise et curatio est in pennis ejus ' 
hio est sol lustitise cuss in penms curatio prseostendebatur " f 

In a work nominally attributed to John Chrysostomus, “ De 
Solstitiis et Aequmoctns,” occurs this pasasge 

" Sed et dominus aascitur mense Decembri biemis tempore. VIIT Ka! 
Januanas, quando ole® maturse pr®raiintur ut unctio, id est Chxisma, nascatur 
— sed et Invicti natalem appellant Quis utique tarn invictus nisi dominus 
noster qm mortem bubactam devicit 7 Vel quod dicant Solis esse natalem. 


* Helios, the nsing sun — the only sun rising from heaven ! 
t ‘ ' O how rematkble a providence that Chnst should be born on the same 
day on which the sun moves onward, V Kal of April the fourth holiday, and 
for this reason the prophet Malachi spoke to the people concermag Chnst 
‘ Unto you shall the sun of righteousness anse with healing m his wings, this 
lb the sun of righteousness m whose wings healing shaU be displayed ' " 
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ipse est so3 de quo Malachias propceta dixit ' Dominus lucia ac 

noctis conditor et dl^cretor qui 8 phopheta Sol u'stitia co^nominatus est ’ 

According to the testimony of Eusebius of Alexandria, the 
Christians also shared m the worship of the rising sun, which lasted 
into the fifth century : 

ovoL Tots TrpBO'Kui'Ouo-i Tov IjXtoj/ Kai creXijii/ji' Kot Toi>s ifcrrspas 

noWais yop oiSa roiis 'rpoa-KVVOvvrai Kal ev^opei^ov; tZ? Toy rjXiov "HSt; 

■yap tti/arcZA'ii'ros rov ijXiov, '>rpoaevxOi'Ta^ icai Aeyovfftv “ ’EXIj^croi' ” 
Kai ov ftovov 'IIXtoyi'wo'Tat Kui aiperturoZ tovto volovctli' aXXa Kat ^icrrtixi’ot 
«ai d<j>iyTS^ iTjV TrtO’Tiv toit ci.lp(ti-kol<; tnn-a/xiynvTai j" 

Augustine preached emphatically to the Christians 

Non est Dominus Bol factus sed per quern Sol factus est — ue qms carna liter 
sapiens Solem istum (Chnstum) intelhgendum putarcl" 

Art has preserved much of the remnants of sun-worship,-^*^ thus 
the nimbus around the Head of Christ and the halo of the saints m 
general, The Christian legends also attribute many fire and light 
symbols to the saints The twelve apostles, lor example, are 
likened to the twelve signs of the rodiac, and are represented, 
therefore, with a star over the head ®® 

It is not to be wondered at that the heathen, as Tertulhan avows, 
considered the sun as the Christian God Among the Manichaians 
God was really the sun One of the most remarkable works extant, 
where the Pagan, Asiatic, Hellenic and Christian intermingle, is the 
’E^i^y'ijcrt! Ti-ept Tuiv ev ITspcrt^i 7rp(xj(6*eVTWp, edited by Wirth *■' This 
IS a book of fables, but, nevertheless, a mine for near-Chnstian phan- 
tasies, which gives a profound insight mto Christian, symbolism 
In this IS found the following magical dedication ; Au 'tUiw (S«(3 pLtyttXw 
/iaffiXd 'It;o-ov — I In cerl am parts of Armenia the rising sun as still 
worshipped by Christians that " it may let its foot rest upon the 
faces of the worshippeis ” The foot occurs as an anthropomorphic 

attribute and we have already met the thenomorphic attribute 
in the feathers and the sun phallus Other comparisons of the 
sun's rays, as knife, swoid, arrow, and so on, have also, as we have' 

* Moicove.r the Lord is born in the month of December in the winter on the 
8th Kal of January when the npe olives are gathered, so that the oil, that is 
the chnsm, may be produced, moreover they call it the birthday of the Un 
conquered One Who m any case is as uncoaquered as oui Lord, who con 
quered death itself i Or why should they call it the birthday of the sun 
he himself is the sun of righteousness, concerning whom MalaUu, the prophet 
spoke ‘ The Lord is the author of light and of darkness, he is the judge 
spoken of by the prophet as the Sun of righteousness ’ ” 

t “ Ah ; woe to the worshippers of the sun and the moon and the stars 
For 1 know many worshippers and prayer sayers to the sun Tor now at 
the rising of the sun, they worship and say, ‘ Have mercy on us,’ and not only 
tlie sun-gnostiob and the heretics do this, but also Christians who leave their 
faith and mi-M with the heretics" 

J ■' To Zeus, the Gieut bun God, the King, the Saviour." 
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learned from the psychology of the dream, a phallic meaning at 
bottom This meaning is attached to tne foot as I here point out,®® 
and also to the feathers, or hair, of the sun, which sigmSy the power 
or strength of the sun I refer to the story of Samson, and to that 
of the Apocalypse of Baruch, concerning the phoenix bird, which, 
flying before the sun, loses its feathers, and, exhausted, is 
strengthened again m an ocean bath at evening 

Under the symbol of “ moth and sun" we have dug down into 
the historic depths of the soul, and in doing this we have uncovered 
an old unburied idol, the youthful, beautiful, fire-encircled and halo- 
crowned sun-hero, who, forever unattainable to the mortal, wanders 
upon the earth, causing night to follow day , winter, summer , 
death, life , and who returns again m rejuvenated splendor and gives 
light to new generations The longing of the dreamer concealed 
behind the moth stands for him 

The ancient pre- Asiatic civilisations were acquainted with a sun- 
worship having the idea of a God dying and rising again (Osms, 
Tammuz, Attis-Adonis),®^ Christ, Mithra and his bull,®® Phosnix 
and so on The beneficent power as well as the destroying power 
was worshipped in fire. The forces of nature always have two 
sides, as we have already seen in. the God of Job This reciprocal 
bond brings us back once more to Miss Miller's poem Her reminis- 
cences support our previous supposition, that the symbol of moth 
and sun is a condensation of two ideas, about one of which we have 
just spoken ; the other is the moth and the flame. As the title of a 
play, about the contents of which the author tells us absolutely 
nothing, "Moth and Flame" may easily have the well-known 
erotic meaning of flying around the flame of passion until one’s 
wings are burned The passionate longing, that is to say, the 
libido, has its two sides , it is power which beautifies everything, 
and which under other circumstances destroys everything It often 
appears as if one could not accurately understand m what the 
destroying quality of the creative power consists. A woman who 
gives herself up to passion, particularly under the present-day 
condition of culture, experiences the destructive side only too soon 
One has only to imagine one’s self a little aw'ay from the every-day 
moral conditions m order to understand what feelings of extreme 
insecurity overwhelm the mdividual who gives himself uncon- 
ditionally over to Fate 

To be fruitful means, indeed, to destroy one's self, because with 
the rise of the succeeding generation the previous one has passed 
beyond its highest point , thus our descendants are our most 
dangerous enemies, whom we cannot overcome, for they will out- 
live us, and, therefore, without fail, will take the power from our 
enfeebled hands. The anxiety m the face of the erotic fate is wholly 
understandable, for there is something immeasurable therein 
Fate usually hides unknown dangers, and the perpetual hesitation 
of the neurotic to venture upon life is easily explained by his desire 
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to be allowed to stand still, so as not to take part m the fuiigerous 
battle of life Whoever renounces the chance to experience must 
stifle in himself the wish for tt, and, therefore, commits a sort of self 
murder From this the death phantasieo which readnv accompany 
the renunciation of the erotic wish are made clear In the poem 
Miss Miller has voiced these phantasies 

She adds further to the material with the fallowing . 

" I had beea reading a selection irum one ot Byron's, poems which pleased 
me very much and made a deep and lasting impression Moreove’^, the 
rhythm of mv last two verses, ‘ For 1 the source, etc,' and the two lines of 
Byron's are very similar 

' Now let me die as I have lived in faith. 

Nor tremble though the universe should quake ’ " 

This reminiscence with which the series of ideas is closed confirms 
the death phantasies which follow from renuncialion of the erotic 
wish The quotation comes — which Miss Miller did not mention — 
from an uncompleted poem of Byron's called " Heaven and Earth 
The whole verse follows : — 

" Stdl blessed be the Lord, 

For whdt IS passed, 

For that which is , 

For all are His, 

From first to last — 

Time — Space — Eternity — Life — Death— 

The vast known and immeasurable unimowa 
He made and can unmake. 

And shall I for a liltle gasp of breath 

Blaspheme and groan T 

No, let me die as 1 have lived in faith, 

Nor quiver though the universe may quake ' " 

The words are included in a kind of praise or prayer, spoken by 
a “mortal" who is m hopdess flight befoie the mounting deluge 
Miss Miller puts herself in the same situation m hei quotation , that 
is to say, she readily lets it be seen that her feeling is similar to the 
despondency of the unhappy ones who find themselves hard pressed 
by the threatening mounting waters of the deluge With this the 
writer allows us a deep look into the dark abyss of her longing for 
the sun-hero. We see that her longing is m vain ; she is a mortal, 
only for a short time borne upwards into the light by means of the 
highest longing, and then sinking to death, or, much moie, urged 
upwards by the fear of death, like the people before the deluge, and 
in spite of the desperate conflict, irretrievably given over to de- 
struction. This IS a mood which recalls vividly the closing scene in 
“ Cyrano de Bergerac " 

Cyratta 

Oh, mais puisqu'eJlc est en chemin, 

Je I'attendrai debout et I'cpee i la mam 
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Qne ditCB-vons T Cfst inutile T Jc le lau. 

Mais on ne se bat dans pas I’espoir du sucefes 

Non, non C'est bien plus peau lorsque e'eat inutile 

Je sais bien qu’4 la fin vous me mettre? fi bas , . 

We already know sufficiently well what longing and what impulse 
it IS that attempts to clear a way for itself to the light, but that it 
may be realised qaite clearly and irrevocably, it is shown plainly 
in the quotation “ No, let me die," which confirms and completes 
all earlier remarks The dmne, the " much-beloved," who is 
honored in the image of the sun, is also the goal of the longing of our 
poet 

Byron’s " Heaven and Earth ” is a mystery founded on the 
following passage from Genesis, chapter vi ; 2 " And it came to 

pass . that the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and they took them wives of ail that they chose." B^ron 
offers as a further motif for his poem the following passage from 
Coleridge " And woman wathng for her Demon lover” Byron's 
poem IS concerned with two great events, one psychologic and one 
telluric , the passion which throws down all barriers , and all the 
terrors of the unchained powers of nature ; a parallel which has 
already been introduced into our earlier discussion The angels 
Samiasa and Azaziel burn with sinful love for the beautiful daughters 
of Cam, Anah, and Aholibama, and force a way through the barrier 
which IS placed between mortal and immortal They revolt as 
Lucifer once did against God, and the archangel Raphael raises his 
voice warnmglv 

“ But man hath listened to h^s voice 
And ye to woman’s — beautiful she is. 

The serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss. 

The snake but vanquished dust ; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven to break heaven's law ’’ 

The power of God is threatened by the seduction of passion ; a 
second fall of angels menaces heaven. Let us translate this mytho- 
logic projection back into the psychologic, from whence it originated 
Then it would read ' the power of the good and reasonable ruling 
the world wisely is threatened by the chaotic primitive power of 
passion ; therefore passion must be exterminated ; that is to say, 
projected into mythology The race of Cam and the whole sinful 
world must be destroyed from the roots by the deluge. It is the 
inevitable result of that sinful passion which has broken through 
all barriers Its counterpart is the sea and the waters of the deep 
and the floods of ram,*® the generating, fructifying and " materni 
waters," as the Indian mythology refers to them. Now they leave 
their natural bounds and surge over the mountain tops, engulfing 
all living things , for passion destroys itself. The libido is God and 
Devil. With the destruction of the sinfulness of the libido an 
essential portion of the libido would be destroyed Through the 
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ios 3 of the Dev 1, God himself suffered a considerable loss, 
somewhat like an amputation upon the body of the Divinity. The 
mysterious hint m Raphael’s lament concerning the two rebels, 
Samiasa and Araziel, suggests this. 

" Why, 

Cannot tin", earth be made, or be destroyed. 

Without involving ever some vast void 
la the inimortal ranks t 

Love raises man, not only above himself, but also above the 
bounds of his mortality and earthlmess, up to divimty itself, and 
m the very act of raising him it destroys him Mythologically, this 
self-presumption finds its sinking expression m the building of the 
heaven-high tower of Babel, which brings confusion to mankind 
la Byron’s poem it is the sinful ambition of the race of Cam, for 
love of which it makes even the stars subservient and leads away 
the sons of God themselves If, indeed, longing for the highest 
things — if I maj' speak so — is legitimate, then it lies in the circum- 
stances that it leaves its human boundaries, that of sinfulness, and, 
therefore, destruction The longing of the moth for the star is 
not absolutely pure and transparent, but glows m sultry mist, for 
man continues to be man Through the excess of his longing he 
draws down the divine into the corruption of his passion , there- 
fore, he seems to raise himself to the Divine ; but with that Ins 
humanity is destroyed Thus the love of Anah and Aholibama for 
their angels becomes the rum of gods and men. The invocation 
with which Cam’s daughters imploie their angels is psychologically 
an exact parallel to Miss Miller’s poem 

Anah 
Seraph 1 

From thy sphere * 

Whatever star contains thy gloiy 

In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou watchest with the ‘ seven,’ 

Though througn space infinite and hoary 
Before thy bright wings worlds will be duveii, 

Yet hear ' 

Oh ! think of her who holds thee dear 1 

And though she nothing is to thee, 

Yet think that thou art alt to her. 

Eternity is in thy years. 

Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes , 

With me thou canst not sympathise. 

Except m love, and there tliou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne’er wept beneath the skies 
Thou waikest thy many worlds thou seesi 
The face of him who made thee great, 

As he hath made of me the least 
Of those cast out from Eden’s gate i 
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Yet, Seraoh, dear ' 

Oh hear ' 

For thou bast ioved me, and I would not die 
Until 1 know what 1 must die in knowing, 

That thou forgettest m thme eternity 

Her wnose heart aeath could not keep from o'erflo'^mg 

For thee, immortal essence as thou art,’^ 

Great is their love who love in sin aond fear , 

And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 

A war unworthy to an Adamite 

Forgive, na> Seraph ’ that such thoughts appear 

For sorrow is our element 


The hour is near 

Which tells me we are not abandoned quite 
Appear ! Appear ' 

Seraph ' 

My own Azaziel < he hut here. 

And leave the stars to their own. light 

Aholibama 

I call thee, I await thee and I lo^e thee 


Though I he formed of clay. 

And thou of beams ’• 

More bright than those of day on Eden’s streams 
Thme immortality cannot repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love There is a ray ” 

In me, which though forbidden yet to shine, 

I feel was lighted at thy God’s and mine 
It may be hidden long death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeathed us — but my heart 
Defies It though this life must pass away. 

Is that a cause for thee and me to part i 


I can share all things, even immortal sorrow j 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me 
And shall I shrink from thine eternity ’ 

No, though the serpent’s sting should pierce me through. 

And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 

Around me still And I will smile 

And curse thee not, but hold 

Thee in as warm a fold 

As-^ — but descend and prove 

A mortal's love 

For an immortal 

The apparition of both angeis which follows the invocation is, as 
always, a shining vision of light 

Ahohbama 

The clouds from oft their pinions flinging 
As though they bore to-morrow’s light, 

Anah 

But if our father see the sight 1 
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Ahohhamu 

He would b^t deem it was the mooa 
Ribing unto some sorcerer’s tane 
An hour too soon 


Anah 

Lo ' They h^ve kindled all the west. 

Like a returning sunset. . 

On Ararat’s late secret crest 
A wild and many coloured bow. 

The remnant of their -flashing path, 

Now shines ' 

At the sight of this many-colored vision of light, where both 
women are entirely filled with desire and expectation, Aruh mal,es 
use of a simile full of presentiment, which suddenly allows ut. to 
look down once more into the dismal dark depths, out ol which for 
a moment the terrible animal nature of the mild god of light 
emerges 

" and now, bcliold ’ it hath 
Returned to night, as ripphag foam 
Which the leviathan hath lashed 
From his unfathomable home 
Wlien sporting on the face of the calm deep, 

Subsides soon after he again hath dash'd 
Down, down to where the ocean's fountains sleep " 

Thus like the leviathan * We recall this over-powermg weight 
in. the scale of God’s justice m regard to the man Job There, 
where the deep sources of the ocean are, the leviathan lives, from there 
the all-destroying flood ascends, the ail-engulfing flood of animal 
passion. That stifling, compressing feeling of the onward- 
surging impulse IS projected mythologically ds a flood which, rising 
up and over all, destroys all that exists, in order to allow a new and 
better creation to come forth from this destruction 

Japhet 

The eternal will 

Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil , and redeem 
Unto himself all times, all things , 

And, gather'd under his almighty wings. 

Abolish hell ' 

And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth 

Spin is 

And -when shall take effect this wondrous sptll t 

Japhei 

When the Redeemer cometh , first in pain 
And then in glory 

Spirits 

New times, new climes, new arts, new men but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill, 
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Shall be amongst your race in difEerent forms , 

Bur the same mortal storms 

Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 

In a few hours the glorious giants’ graves 

The prophetic visions of Japhet have almost prophetic meaning 
for our poetess . with the death of the moth m the light, evd is 
once more laid aside , the complex has once again, even if in a 
censored form, expressed itself. With that, however, the problem 
IS not solved , all sorrow and every longing begins again from the 
beginning, but there is " Promise in the Air ” — the premonition of 
the Redeemer, of the " Well-beloved," of the Sun-hero, who again 
mounts to the height of the sun and again descends to the coldness 
of the winter, who is the light of hope from race to race, the image of 
the libido 
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CHAPTER I 

ASPECIS OF THE LIBIDO 

Before I enter upon the conients of this second part, it seems 
necessary to cast a backward, glance ovei the singular tram ol 
thought which the analysis of the poem “ The Moth to the Sun ' 
has produced Although this poem is very dillerent from the 
foregoing Hymn of Creation, closer investigation of the " longing 
for the sun ” has carried us into the realm ol the lundamental ideas 
of religion and astral mythology, which ideas are closely related 
to those considered m the first poem The creative God of the 
first poim, whose dual nature, moral and physical, was shown, 
especially clearly to us by Job, has in the second poem a new quali- 
fication of astral-mythological, or, to express it better, of astrological 
character The God becomes the sun, and m thiS finds an adequate 
natural expression quite apart trom the moral diViSion of the God 
idea into the heavenly father and the devil 7 he sun is, as Renan 
remarked, really the only rational representation of God, whether 
we take the point of view of the barbarians of other ages or that of 
the modern physical sciences In both cases the sun is the parent 
God, mythologically predominantly the Tdllier God, from whom 
all living things draw life , He is the fruttihcr and creator of all 
that lives, the source of energy of our world The discord into 
which the soul of man has fallen thiough the action of moral laws '■ 
can be resolved into complete harmony through the sun as the 
natural object which obeys no human moial law 'I he sun is not 
only beneficial, but also destructive , theiefore the zodiacal repre- 
sentation of the August heat is the herd-devouring lion whom the 
Jewish hero Samson * killed m order to free the parched earth from 
this plague Yet it is the harmonious and inherent nature of the 
sun to scorch, and its scorching power stems natural to men It 
shines equally on the just and on the unjust, and allows useful 
living objects to fiouiish as well as harmful ones Theiefore, the 
sun IS adapted as is nothing else to represent the visible God of this 
world That is to say, that driving strength of our own soul, which 
we call libido, and whose nature it is to allow the useful and in- 
jurious, the good and the bad to proceed. That this comparison 
IS no mere play of words is taught us by the mystic? When by 
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looking inwards (introversion) and going down into the depths of 
their own being they find “ m th^ir heart " the image of the Sun, 
they find their own ioi^e or libido, which with reason, I might say 
with pnysical reason, is called the Sun . for our source of energy 
and life is tne Sun Thus our fife substance, as an energic process, 
IS entirely Sun, Of what special sort this “Sun energy ” seen in- 
wardly by the mystic is, is shown by an example taken from the 
Hindoo mythology ^ From the explanation of Part III of the 
“ Shvetashvataropanishad " we take the following quotation, which 
relates to the Rudra * 

(2) “ Yea, the one Rudra who ail tnese worlds with ruling power doth 
rule, stands not lor any second Behino those that are bora he stands , at 
ending time ingathers ^1 the worlds he hath evolved, protector (he) 

(3) ' He hath eyes on all sides, on all sides surely hath faces, arms surely 
on all Sides, on ail sides feet With arms, with wings he tricks them out, 
creating heaven, and earth, the only God 

(4) “ Who of the gods is noth the source and growth, the Lord of ail, the 
Rudra Mighty seer . who brought the shining germ of old into existence — 
may he with reason pure conjoin us ” ® 

These attributes allow us clearly to discern the all-creator and 
in him the Sun, which has wings and with a thousand eyes scans 
the world * 

The following passages confirm the text and ]om to it the idea 
most important for us, that God is also contained in the individual 
creature 

(7) '' Beyond this (world) the Brahman beyond, the mighty one, in every 
creature hid according to its form, tae one encircling Lord of all. Him having 
knoiVn, immortal they become 

(5) " 1 know this mighty man, Sun-hke, beyond the darkness, Him (and 
him) only knowing, one crosseth over death , no other path (at all) is there to 

go 

(11) ‘ spread over the universe is He the Lord therefore as all 

pervader. He’s benign ” 

The powerful God, the equal of the Sun, is m that one, and who- 
ever knows him is immortal ’ Going on further with the text, we 
come upon a new attribute, which informs us in what form and 
manner Rudra lived m men. 

(12) " The mighty monarch, He, the man, the one who doth the essence 
Start towards that peace of perfect stainlessness, lordly, exhaustless light 

(13) " The Man the size of a thumb, the inner -.elf, sits ever in the heart of 
ail that's born, by mind, mind ruling in the hear! is He revealed That they 
who know, immortal they become 

(14) "The Man of the thousands of heads (and) thousands of eyes (and) 
thousands of feet, covering the earth on all sides. He stands beyond ten 
finger-breadths 

(lo) " The Man Is venly this all (both) what has been and what will be 
Lord (too) of deathlessness which far all else surpasses " 

Important parallel quotations are to be found in the “ Katho- 
panishad,” section 2, part d 
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(12) " The IV'an ot the size of a thmuD, resides m the midst within ilie se'f 
of the past and the future, the Lord 

(13) " The Man of the size oi a thumb like flame free from smoke, of past 
and of future the Lord, the same is to-day. to morrow the same v ill He be ' 

V/ho this Tom-Thumb is can easily be divined — the phallic 
symbol of the libido The phallus is this hero dwaif, who performs 
great deeds ; he, this ugly god in homely form, who is the great doer 
of wonders, since he is the visible expression of the creative strength 
incarnate in man This extraordinary contrast is also very striking 
in " Faust ” (the mother scene) 

Mepfiislopheles 

I'll praise thee ere we separate i see 
Thou knowest the devil Ihoroughlv ‘ 

Here take this key 

Fausl 

That little thing ! 

Meph’stopheles : 

lake hold ot it, not undervaluing f 

Fawsl 

It glows. It shines, increases in my hand I 

Meplnslophtlei 

How much it is worth, thou soon shalt understand 
The key will scent the true place from all others i 
Follow It down ' — 'tivill lead thee to the Mothers 1 * 

Plere the devil again puts into Faust’s hand the marvellous tool 
a phallic symbol of the libido, as once before m the beginning the 
devil, m the form of the black dog, accompanied Faust wLen he 
introduced himself with the words 

" Part of that power, not understood. 

Which alwajs wills the bad and always creates the good “ 


United to this strength, Faust succeeded m accomplishing his 
real life task, at first through evil adventure and then for the benefit 
of humanity, for without the evil there is no creative power. Here 
m the mysterious mother scene, where the poet unveils the last 
mystery of the creative power to the initiated, Faust has need of 
the phallic magic wand (m the magic strength of which he has at 
first no confidence), m order to perform the greatest of wonders, 
namely, the creation of Pans and Helen With that Faust attains 
the divine power of working miracles, and, indeed, only by means 
of this small, insignificant instrument This paradoxical impression 
seems to be very ancient, for even the Upamshads could say the 
following of the dwarf god 

* Bayard Taylor’s translatioa of ' Fauist ” is used throughout this book — ■ 
Tkanslatob 
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(19) " W'thout hands, without feet, He mo/eth, He graspeth Eyeless He 
seeth (and) eariess He hearetfa He knoisetb what is to oe known, >et is there 
no knower of Kim Him call the first mighty the Man 

(20) ' Smaller than small (yet) greater than great in the heart of this creature 
the self doth repose etc ” 

The phallus is the being, which moves without limbs, which sees 
without ej.es, which knows the future , an(i as sjmbolic representa- 
tive of the universal creative power existent everjwhere immortality 
IS vindicated m it It is always thought of as entirely independent, 
an idea current not only in antiquity, but also apparent in the 
pornographic drawings of our children and artists It is a seer, an 
artist and a worker of wonders . therefore it should not surprise us 
when certain phallic characteristics are found again m the mytho- 
logical seer, artist and sorcerer Hephaestus, Wieland the smith, 
and Mam, the founder of Manicheism, whose followers were also 
famous, ha\e crippled feet. The ancient seer Melampus possessed 
a suggestive name (Blackfoot),® and it seems also to be typical for 
seers to be blind Dwarfed stature, ugliness and deformity have 
become especially typical for those mysterious chthonian gods, the 
sons of Hephaestus, the Cabiri,® to whom great power to perform 
miracles was ascribed The name signifies '' pow'erful," and the 
Samothracian cult is most intimately united with that of the Ithy- 
phalhc Hermes, who, according to the account of Herodotus, was 
brougnt to Attica by the Pelasgians They are also called 
6to , the great gods Their near relations are tde “ Idaean dactyli '' 
(finger or Idaean thurab),^'' to whom the mother of the gods had 
taught the blacksmith’s art. (” The key will scent the true place 
from all others 1 follow it down ' — ’twill lead thee to the Mothers * *') 
They were the first leaders, the teachers of Orpheus, and invented 
the Ephesian magic formulas and the musical rhythms The 
characteristic disparity which is shown above in the Upamshad 
text, and m “ Faust,” is also found here, since the gigantic Hercules 
passed as an Idaean dactyl 

The colossal Phrygians, the skilled servants of Rhea,^^ were also 
Dactjli The Babylonian teacher of wisdom, Cannes,*® was repre- 
sented in a phallic fish form The two sun heroes, the Dioscuri, 
stand in relation to the Cabin , they also wear the remarkable 
pointed head-covering (Pileus) which is peculiar to these mysterious 
gods/* and which is perpetuated from that time on as a secret mark 
of identification Attis (the elder brother of Christ) wears the 
pointed cap, ]ust as does Mithra It has also become traditional 
for our present-day chthonian infantile gods,” the brownies 
(Penates), and all the typical kinds of dwarfs. Freud has already 
called our attention to the phallic meaning of the hat in modern 
phantasies A further significance is that probably the pointed 
cap represents the foreskin In order not to go too far afield from 
my theme. I must be satisfied here merely to present the suggestion 
But at a later opportunity I shall return to this point with detailed 

PfOO^ 5A 
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The dwarf form leads to the figure of the divine boy the pusr 
eternus, the young Dionysus, Jupiter Anxurus, Tages,^* and so on 
In the vase painting of Thenes, aiieady mentioned, a bearded 
Dionysus is represented as KABEIPO-. together with a figure of a 
boy as Xlais, followed by a caricatured boy's figure designated as 
nPATOAAOS and then again a caricatured man, which is repre- 
sented as MITOS MAos really means thread, but in orphtc 
speech it stands for semen It was conjectured that this coliettion 
corresponded to a group of statuary m the sanctuary of a cult. 
This supposition is supported by the history of the cult as far as it 
is known , it is an original Phenician cult ot father and son , of 
an old and young Cabir v^ho were more or less assimilated 'vitn the 
Grecian gods The double figures of the adult and the child 
Dionysus lend themselves particularly to this assimilation One 
might also call this the cult of the large and small man Now, under 
various aspects, Dionysus is a phallic god in whose worship the 
phallus held an important place , for example, in the cult of the 
Argivian Bull — Dionysus Moieover, the phallic heime of the god 

has given occasion for a personification of the phallus of Dionysus, 
in the form of the god Phales, who is nothing else but a Pnapus 
He IS called halpo's or <rwyno>ucis Baicxoi; * Coircsponding to this 
state of affairs, one cannot very well fail to recognise m the pie- 
viously mentioned Cabiric representation, and in the added boy's 
figure, the picture of man and his perns The pieviously mentioned 
paradox in the Upanishad text of large and small, of giant and dwarf, 
IS expressed more mildly here by man and boy, or father and son 
The motive of deformity which is used constantly by the Cabinc 
cult IS present also m the vase picture, while the paiallol figures to 
Dionysus and flafs are the caricatured MiVoi and IIpriToAoo? Just as 
formerly the difference in size gave occasion for div sion, so does 
the deformity here 

Without first bringing further proof to bear, I may remark that 
from this knowledge especially strong side-lights are thrown upon 
the original psychologic meaning of the religious heroes Dionvsus 
stands m an intimate relation with the psychology of the early 
Asiatic God who died and rose again from the dead and whose 
manifold manifestations have been brought together in the hgure 
of Christ into a firm personality enduring for centuries We gain 
from our premise the knowledge that these heroes, as well as their 
typical fates, are personifications of the human libido and its typical 
fates They are imagery, like the figures of our nightly dreams — the 
actors and interpreters of our secret thoughts And since we m 
the present day , have the power to decipher the symbolism of dreams 
and thereby surmise the mysterious psychologic history of develop- 
ment of the individual, so a way is here opened to the undctstanding 
of the secret springs of impulse beneath the psychologic development' 


* Comrade — fellow-ieveller 
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of races Our previous trains of thought, which demonstrate the 
phallic side of the symbolism of the libido, also show how thoroughly 
justified IS the term “ libido " Originally taken from the sexual 
sphere, this word has become the most frequent technical expression 
of psychoanalysis, for the simple reason that its sigruhcance is wide 
enough to cover all the unknown and countless manifestations of 
the Will in the sense of Schopenhauer It is sufficiently compre- 
hensive and rich in meaning to characterise the real nature of the 
psychical entity w'hich it includes The exact classical significance 
of the word Ubido quahhes it as an entirely appropriate term. 
Libido IS taken in a very wide sense m Cicero 

(Vofunt ex duobus opinatis) boms (nasci) Libidinem et Lastitiam , ut sit 
Iffititia prEesentium bonorvm libido futurorum — Lsetitia autem et Libido m 
bonorum opimone versantur, cum Libido ad id. quod videtur bonum, illecta 
et inflaramata rapiatur — Natura enim omnes ea, quae bona videntar, 
sequuntiir fugi jntque contraria Quamobremsimnl objecta species cuiuspiam 
est, quod bonum videatur, ad id adipiscendum impellit ipsa natura 
Id cum constanter prudenterque fit, ejusmodi appetitionem stoici Sopiijiriv 
appellant, nos appellamus voluntatem , earn illi putant m solo esse sapiente, 
quam SIC definiunt , voluntas est quie quid cum rations desiderat quae autem 
ratione adversa incitata est vehementius, ea hbido est, vel cupiditas eflrenata, 
quse in ominbus stultis invemtur ” * 

The meaning of libido here is “ to wish,” and in the stoical dis 
tinction of will, dissolute desire Cicero used libido in a cor- 
responding sense 

" Agere rem aliquam hbidine non ratione ” f 

In the same sense Sallust says 

” Iracundia pars est Iibidinis ’’ 

In another place in a milder and more general sense, which com- 
pletely approaches the analytical use * 

" Magisque m decons annis et militanbus equis, quam in scortisetconvivns 
iibidmem habebant ” f 


* From the good proceed desire and joy — joy having reference to some 
present good, and desire to some future one — but joy and desire depend upon 
the opinion of good , as desire bemg inflamed and provoked is earned on 
eagerly toward what has the appearance of good, and joy is transported and 
exults on obtaining what was desired for we naturally pursue those things 
that have the appearance of good, and avoid the contrary — wherefore as soon 
as anything that has the appearance of good presents itself, nature incites us 
to endeavor to obtain it Now where this strong desire is consistent and 
founded on prudence, it is by the stoics called Bulesis and the name which we 
give it is volition, and this they allow to none but their wise men, and define 
it thus , volition IS a reasonable desire, but whatever is incited too violently 
m opposition to reason, that is a lust or an unbndled desire which is discover- 
able m all fools — TAs Tuscan Disputation, Cicero, page 403 

f Libido IS used for arms and military horses rather than for dissipationg 
and banquets 
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Also : 

“ Quoa S’ ttbi bona libido fuent pTtnss cto ” 

The use of hbido is so general that the phrase “ libido esr scire ” 
merely had the significance of " I will, it pleases rr.e " In the 
phiase “ aliquarn libido urmae lacessit ” libido had the meaning of 
mgency, Tlie significance of sexual desire is also present l1i the 
classics 

This general classical application or the conception agrees with 
the conespondmg eti, raological context of the woid, hbido or kibtdo 
(with libet, more anc'enr lubet), it pleases me, and hhens or lubcm — 
gladly, willingly Sanskrit, lubhyaU—to experience violent long- 
ing, ibbhayati—txcitts longing, eager, Idblia-h— longing 

eagerness Gothic=/iM/s, and Old High Geiman /mi^love More- 
over, in Gothic, lubatns was represented as hope , and Old High 
German, lohb>i— to praise, foi=commendation, piaise, glory , Old 
Bulgarian, Ijubiii—to love, Ijuby^love , Lithuanian, lidupsinh— 
to pi aise It can be said that the conception of libido as developed 
in the new work of Freud and of Ins school has fund tonally the same 
significance in the biological territory as had the conception of 
energy since the time of Robert Mayer in the phy'sical realm It 
may not be superfluous to say something more at tins point con- 
cerning the conception of libido after we have followed the formation 
of us symbol to its highest expression in the human form of tlu 
religious hero 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONCEPTION AND THE GENETIC THEORY OF 
LIBIDO 

The chief source of the history of the analjlic concepiicn of 
libido IS Freuds "Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory 
There the term libido is conceived by him in the original narrow sense 
of sexual impulse, sexual need. Experience forces us to the assump- 
tion of a capacity for displacement of the libido, because functions 
or localisations of non-sexual force are undoubtedly capable of taking 
up a certain amount of libidinous sexual impetus, a libidinous afflux ^ 
Functions or objects could, therefore, obtain sexual value, which 
under normal ciicumstances really have nothing to do with 
sexuality ® From this fact results the Freudian comparison of the 
libido with a stream, whicn is divisible, which can be dammed up, 
which overflows into branches, and so on ® Freud’s original con 
ception does not interpret " everything sexual," although this has 
been asserted by critics, but recognises the existence of certain 
forces, the nature of which are not well known , to which Freud, 
however, compelled by the notorious facts which are evident to 
anj. layman, grants the capacity to receive " affluxes of libido " The 
hypothetical idea at the basis is the symbol of the " Tnebbundei " ^ 
(bundle of impulses), wherem the sexual impulse figures as a partial 
impulse of the whole system, and its encroachment into the other 
realms of impulse is a fact of experience. The theory of Freud, 
branching off from this interpretation, according to which the motor 
forces of a neurotic system correspond precisely to their libidinous 
additions to other (non-sexual) functional impulses, has been suffi- 
ciently proven as correct, it seems to me, by the work of Freud and 
his school ® Since the appeaiance of the " Three Contributions," 
m 1905, a change has taken place ® in the libido conception , its 
field of application has been widened An extremely clear example 
of this amplification is this present work However, I must state 
that Freud, as well as myself, saw the need of widening the con- 
ception of libido It was paranoia, so closely related to dementia 
prsecox, which seemed to compel Freud to enlarge the earlier limits 
of the conception The passage m question, which I will quote 
here, word for word, reads ’ 

A third consideration which presents itself, in regard to the views developed 
here, starts the query as to -whether -we should accept as sut&ciently eftectual 
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the universaj recadirg of the hbido from the outer world, m order to interpret 
from that, the end of the world or whether m tins cas.e, the firmly rooted 
possession of the ' I ’ must not suffice to uphold the rapport with the outer 
world Then one must either let that which we call possession of the libido 
(interest from erotic sources) coincide with interest m general, or else take 
into consideration the possibility that great disturbance in the disposition of 
the hbiio can also induce a corresponding disturbance in the possession of the 
* I ’ Now these are the problems, which we are still absolutely helpless and 
unfitted to answer Things would be ditsercnt could we proceed from a safe 
fund of knowledge of instinct But the truth is, wc have nothing of that kind 
at our disposal Wc understand instinct as the resultant of the reaction of 
the somatic and the psychic We see in it the psychical representation of 
organic forces and take the popu'ar distinction between the ' 1 ' impulse and 
the sexual impulse, which appears to us to be in accord witn the biological 
double role of the individual being who aspires to his own preservation as 
well as to tne pieservation of tne species But anything heyond this is a 
structure, which wc set up, and also willingly let fall again in order to orient 
ourselves in tne confusion of the dark proccbses of the soul , we expect parti 
cularly from the psychoanalytic investigations into diseased soul processes, 
to have certain decisions forced upon us in regard to questions of the theory 
of instinct This expectation has not yet been fulfilled on account of the 
still immature and linrled investigations in these fields At present the pos- 
sibility of the reaction of hbido disturbance upon the possess'on of the ‘ 1' 
can be shown as little as the reveise , the secondary or induced disturbances 
of the libido processes through abnormal changes in the ‘ I ' It is probable 
that processes of this sort form the distinctive character of the psychoses 
The conclusions arising from this m relation to paranoia, are at present 
uncertain One cannot assert that the paranoiac has completely withdrawn 
his interest from the outer world, nor withdrawn into the heights of icprcssion, 
as one sometimes sees in certain other forms of hallucinatory psychoses He 
takes notice of the outer world, he takes account of its changes, he is stirred 
to explanations by their influence, and therefore I consider it highly probable 
that the changed relation to the world is to be explained, wholly or m great 
part, by the deficiency of the libido interest " 

In this passage Freud plainly touches upon the question whether 
the well-known longing for reality of the paranoic dement {and the 
dementia praecox patients), ® to whom I have especially called atten- 
tion in my book. " The Psychology of Dementia Preccox,” “ is to 
be traced back to the withdrawal of the '' libidinous affluxes ’’ alone, 
or whether this coincides with the so-called objective interest in 
general It is hardly to be assumed that the normal " fonction du 
r6el " (Janet) is maintained only through affluxes of libido or 
erotic interest The fact is that m very many cases reality dis- 
appears entirely, so that not a trace of psychological adaptation or 
orientation can be recognised Reality is repicssed under these 
circumstances and replaced by the contents of the complex. One 
must of necessity say that not only the erotic interest but the interest 
in general has disappeared, that is to say, the whole adaptation to 
reality has ceased To this category belong the stuporose and 
catatonic automatons, 

I have previously made use of the expression “ psychic energy " 
in my " Psychology of Dementia Priecox ” because I was unable to 
establish the theory of this psychosis upon the conception of the 
displacement of the affluxes of libido My experience, at that time 
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chiefly psychiatric, did not enable me to -understand this theory 
However, the correctness of this theory m regard to neuroses, 
strictly speaking the transference neuroses, was proven to me later 
after increased experience m the field of hysteria and compulsion 
neuroses. In the territory of these neuroses it is mainly a question 
whether any portion oi the libido which is spared through the specific 
repression becomes introverted and regressive into earlier paths of 
transference . for example, the path of the parental transference 
With that, however, the former non-sexual psychologic adaptation 
to the environment remains pieserved so far as it does not concern 
the erotic and its secondary positions (symptoms) The reality 
which IS lacking to the patients is just that portion of the libido to 
be found in the neurosis In dementia prsecox, on the contrary, 
not merely that portion of libido which is saved m the well-known 
specific sexual repression is lacking for reality, but much more than 
one could write down to the account of sexuality in a strict sense 
The function of reality is lacking to such a degree that even the 
motive power must be encroached upon in the loss The sexual 
character of this must be disputed absolutely, for reality is not 
understood to be a sexual function Moreover, if that were so, 
the introversion of the libido in the strict sense must have as a 
result a loss of reality in the neuroses, and, indeed, ? loss which 
could be compared with that of dementia prcccox These facts have 
rendered it impossible for me to transfer Freud’s t’aeoiy of libido to 
dementia prrecox, and, therefore, I am of the opinion that Abraham's 
mvestigation hardly tenable tlieoretically, from the standpoint 
of the Freudian theory of libido If Abraham believes that through 
the withdrawal of the hbido from the outer world the paranoid 
system of the schizophrenic symptomatology results, then this 
assumption is not justified from the standpoint of the knowledge 
of that time, because a mere libido mtroversion and regression leads, 
speedily, as Freud has clearly shown, into the neuroses, and, strictly 
speaking, into the transference neuroses, and not into dementia 
prsecox Therefore, the transference of the libido theory of dementia 
prsecox is impossible, because this illness produces a loss of reality 
which cannot be explained by the deficiency of the libido defined in 
this nairow sense 

It affords me especial satisfaction that our teacher also, when he 
laid his hand on the delicate material of the paranoic psychology, 
was forced to doubt the applicability of the conception of libido 
held b> him at that time The sexual definition of this did not 
permit me to understand those disturbances of function, which 
afiect the vague territory of the hunger instinct just as much as 
that of the sexual instinct For a long time the theory of hbido 
seemed to me inapplicable to dementia prsecox With increasing 
experience in analytical work, however, I became aware of a 
gradual change m my conception of libido In place of the descrip- 
tive definition of the " Three Contnbutions ” there gradually grew- 
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up a genetic definition of the libido, which rendered it pos'iible for 
me to replace the expression. " psychic energy ” by the term 
" libido ” I was forced to asic myself whether ’iidoed the function 
of reality to-day does not consist only in its smaller part of libido 
sexualis and in the greater pait of other impulses ? It is still a v'ery 
important question whcthei phylogencticaily the fund ion of reality 
IS not, at least in great part of sexual origin To an5\ver this 
question directly m regard to the function of reiUty is not possible 
but we shall attempt to come to an understanding indirectly 
A fleeting glance at the history of evolution is sufficient b. ieac i 
us that countless complicated functions to which to-day must be 
denied any sexual character were originally pure denvations from 
the general impuLe of propagation During the ascent through the 
animal kingdom an iinjiortant displacement in the fundament ds 
of the pi ocreati’i/ e instinct has taken place The mass of the 
repioductive products with tne uncertainty of fertilisation has more 
and moie been replaced by a controlled impregnation and an 
effective protection of the offspring In this w'ay pait of the energy 
required m the production of eggs and sperma has been transposed 
into the creation of mechanisms for aliuiement and for protection 
of the young Thus we discover the first instincts of art in aiumals 
used in the service of the impulse of creation, and limited to the 
breeding season The onginal sexual character of these biological 
institutions became lost m their organic fixation and functional 
independence Even if there can be no doubt about the sexual 
origin of music, still it would be a poor, unaisthetic geneialisation if 
one were to include music m the category of sexuality A similar 
nomenclature would then lead us to classify the cathedral of Cologne 
as mineralogy because it is built of stones It can be a surprise 
only to those to whom the history of evolution is unknown to find 
how few things there are really in human life which cannot be 
reduced in the last analysis to the instinct of proci cation It in 
eludes very nearly everything, I think, which is beloved and dear 
to us We spoke just now of libido as the creative impulse and at 
the same time we allied ourselves with the conception which opposes 
libido to hunger m the same way that the instinct of the pieservation 
of the species is opposed to the instinct of self-preservation In 
nature, this artificial distinction does not exist Here we see only 
a continuous life impulse, a will to live which will attain the creation 
of the whole species through the pieservation of the i idividual 
Thus far this conception comadcs with the icha of tlic Will m 
Schopenhauer, for we can conceive Will objectively, only as a 
manifestation of an internal desire. This throwing of psychological 
perceptions into material reality is cliaracteriscd philosophically as 
" introjection ” (Ferenczi’s conception of “ intro] cction 'denoted 
the reverse, that is, the taking of the outer world into tlu inner 
world.) Naturally, the conception of the world was distorted 
by mtrojecUon Freud's conception of the principle of desire is a 
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voluntary formulation of the idea of introjectiou, while his once 
more voluntarily conceived “ principle of reality ” corresponds 
functionally to that which I designate as “ corrective of reality,” 
and R Avenanus designates as “ empuiokritische Pnnzipial- 
koordination ” The conception of power owes its existence to this 
very introjection . this has already been said expressively by 
Galileo in his remark that its origin is to be sought in^the subjective 
perception of the muscular power of the induiduai Because we 
have already arrived at the daring assumption that the libido 
which was employed originally m the exclusive servin'^ of egg and 
seed production, now appears Srmly organised in the function, of 
nest-buildmg, and can no longer be employed otherwise , similarly 
this conception forces us to relate it to every desire, including 
hunger For now we can no longer make any essential distinction 
between the will to build a nest and the wil! to eat This view 
brings us to a conception of libido, which extends over the boundaries 
of the physical sciences into a philosophical aspect — to a conception 
of the will in general I must give this bit of psychological 
" Voluntansmas ” into the hands ot the philosophers for them to 
manage For the rest I refer to the woids of Schopenhauer “ 
relating to this In connection with the psychology of this conception 
(by which I understand neither metapsychology nor metaphysics) 
I am reminded here of the costnogenic meaning of Eros in Plato 
and Hesiod, and also of the orphic figure of Phanes, the skming 
one,” the first created, the “ father of Eros ” Phanes has also 
orphically the significance of Pnapus , he is a god of love, bisexual 
and similar to the Theban Dionysus Lysios The orphic meaning 
of Phanes is similar to that of the Indian Kama, the god of love, 
which IS also the cosmogenic principle To Plotinus, of the Neo- 
Piatonic school, the world-soul is the energy of the intellect 
Plotinus compares “ The One,” the creative primal principle, with, 
light in general , the intellect with the Sun the world-soul with 
the moon (3) In another comparison Plotinus compares ” The 
One ” with the Father, the intellect with the Son The * One ’ 
designated as Uranus is transcendent The son as Kronos has 
dominion over the visible world The world-soul (designated as 
Zeus) appears as subordinate to him The ” One,” or the Usia of 
the whole existence is designated by Plotinus as hypostatic, also 
as the three forms of emanation, also ovuCn iv tpivIv vT-offTao-fonv * 
As Drews observed, this is also the formula of the Christian Tnmty 
(God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost) as it was 
decided upon at the councils of N icea and Constantinople It may 

also be noticed that certain early Christian sectarians attributed a 
maternal significance to the Holy Ghost (world-soul, moon) (See 
what follows concerning Chi of Timaus ) According to Plotinus, 
the world-soul has a tendency toward a divided existence and 


• One substance in tbree lornis 
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towards divisibility, the comiiiio stnc qua y^on of all change, creation 
and proci cation (also a matunal quality) It ib an ” unending all 
of life ’’ and uhoily energy , it is a livii'g organism of idtas, which 
attain in it effectiveness and reality The niti ilect is hs piocreator, 
Its father, which, havjng conceived it, brings it to devclopmetit 
m thought^** 

" What lies enclosed in ihe intellect, comes to dcvelopniLiit in the ivorld 
soul l<jg(js. fiilt. it with meaning and maUes it as if i ito'cifai t d with iii’ctcir *• 

Nectar is analogous to soma, the drink of fertility and of life, also 
to sperma The sou! is fructified by the intclloLt , as oveisoul it 
IS called heaverly Aphrodite, as tlie undt rsoul tlie earthly Aphrodite 
" It knows the birth pangs. ' and so on 'ihe bird of Aphrodite 
the dove, is not without good cause the symbol of the Holy Ghost 

This fragment of the history of piulobOpiiy, which may easily 
be enlarged, shows the significance of the cndopsyciuc perception of 
the libido and of its symbolism in human tiioiight 

In the diversity of natural phenomena we see the desire, the 
hbido, in the most diverse applications and forms M/e see the 
libido in the stage of childhood almost wholly octupu d in thi. instinct 
of nutrition, which takes care of the upbuilding of the body With, 
the development of the body theie arc successively opened new 
spheres of application for the libido 7 he last sphere of application, 
and surpassing all the others m its functional significance, is 
sexuality, which seems at first almost bound up with the function of 
nutrition (Compare with this ttio influence on piocR.ition of the 
conditions of nutation m low-er aniuuUs and pi nils ) in the terri- 
tory of sexuality, the libido wms that foimation, thi tnormous 
importance of which has justified us m the use of the temi libido m 
general Here the libido appears very piopcily as an impulse of 
procreation, and almost in the foim of an ujuhffercntiatid sexual 
primal libido, as an energy of giowtii, which cleaily fotces the indi- 
vidual towards division, budding, etc. (The clearest distinction 
between tiic two forms of libido is to be found among those animals 
in whom the stage of nutrition is separated from the sesual stage 
by a chrysalis stage ) 

From that sexual primal libido which produced millions of eggs 
and seeds from one small creature derivatives haw been develojied 
with the great limitation of the fecundity , denvatives in which 
the functions are maintained by a special differentiated libido 
This diffei cntiated libido is henceforth desexualistd because it is 
dissociated from its original function of egg and spernu production , 
nor is there any possibility of restoring it to its ongmal function 
Thus, in general, the process of development consists m an increasing 
transfoimation of the primal hbido which only produce products— 
of generation to the secondary functions of allurement and protection 
of the young This now presupposes a very different and very 
complicated relation to reality, a true function of reality, whmh 
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functionally inseparable, is bound up with the needs of procreation. 
Thus the altered mode or procreation carries with it as a correlate 
a correspondingly heightened adaptation to realitj 

In this way we attain an insight into certain primitive conditions 
of the function of reality It would be radically wrong to say that 
its compelling power is a sexual one It was a sexual one to a large 
extent The process of transformation of the primal libido into 
secondary impulses always took place in the form of affluxes of 
sexual libido, that is to say, sexuality became deflected from its 
original destination and a portion of it turned, little by little, 
increasing m amount, mto the phylogenetic impulse of the 
mechanisms of allurement and of protection of the young This 
diversion of the sexual libido from the sexual territory mto asso- 
ciated functions is still taking place.*’ Where this operation succeeds 
without injury to the adaptation, of the individual it is called 
suhhmation Where the attempt does not succeed it is called 
repression 

The descriptive standpoint of psychology accepts the multi- 
plicity of instincts, among which is the sexuffl instinct, as a special 
phenomenon , moreover, it recognises certain affluxes of hbido to 
non-sexual instincts. 

Quite otherwise is the genetic standpoint. It regards the multi- 
plicity of instincts as issuing from a relative unity, the primal 
libido , it recognises that definite amounts of the pnmai libido 
are split off, as it were, associated with newly formed functions and 
finally merged m them As a result of this it is impossible, fiom 
the genetic standpoint, to hold to the strictly limited conception of 
libido of the descriptive standpoint , it leads mevitably to a broaden- 
ing of the conception With this we come to the theory of libido 
that I have surreptitiously introduced into the first part of this 
work for the purpose of malang this genetic conception familiar 
to the readei The explanation of this harmless deceit I have 
saved until the second part 

For the first time, through this genetic idea of libido, which in 
every way surpasses the descriptive sexual, the transference was 
made possible of the Freudian libido theory into the psychology 
of mental disease The passage quoted above shows how the present 
Freudian conception of libido collides wath the problem of the 
psychoses Therefore, when I speak of libido, I associate wuth it 
the genetic conception which contains not only the immediate 
sexual but also an amount of desexualised primal libido When I 
say a sick person takes his libido away from the outOr world in 
order to take possession of the inner world with it, I do not mean 
that he takes away merely the affluxes from the function of reality, 
but he takes energy away, according to my view, from those desex 
uahsed instincts which regularly and properly support the function 
of reality 

With this alteration in the libido conception, certain parts of our 
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tenn.nology need revision as uell As -we know, Abraham has 
undertaken the experiment of transferring the Freudian libido 
theory to dementia praecox and has conceived the characteristic 
lack of rapport and tlie cessation of the function of reality as auto- 
erotism This conception necils revision. Hv'slmcal introversion 
of the libido leads to autoeiotism, since the patient’s eiotic afflux 
of libido designed for the function of adaptation is introverted, 
whereby his ego is occupied by ttie corresponding amount of erotic 
libido The schizophrenic, however, shuns reaht}: far more than 
merely the erotic alflux would account for , therefore, his inner 
condition is very different from that of the hystenr. He is more 
than autoerotic, he builds up an intra-psychic equivalent for reality, 
for which purpose he has necessarily to employ other dynamics 
than that afforded by the erotic afflux Therefore, I must grant 
to Bleuler the right to i eject the conception of autoerotism, taken 
from the study of hysterical neuroses, and there legitimate, and to 
replace it by the conception of autismus."" I am forced to say 
that this term is better fitted to facts than autoerotisrn With 
this I acknowledge my earlier idea of the identity of autismus 
(Bleuler) and autoerotisrn (Freud) as unjustihec’, and, therefore, 
retract it This thorough revision of the conception of libido has 
compelled me to this 

From these considerations it follows necessarily that the de- 
scriptive psychologic conception of hbido must be given up in order 
for the libido theory to be applied to dementia pi.ecox 'I hat it is 
there applicable is best shown in Freud’s brilliant invostig<tlion of 
Schrebei's phantasies The question now is wlu'tluT this genetic 
conception of libido proposed by me is suitable for the neuroses 
I believe that tins question may he aasweicd affiTiiiativcIy 

Ncitura non fecit saltum ” — it is not mcrc'ly to be exjiei ted but 
it is also probable that at least temporary functional distuibances 
of various degiecs appear in the neuroses, which transcend the 
boundaries of the immediate sexual, m any case, this ociuis in 
psychotic episodes I consider the broadening of the conception 
of libido which has developed through the most iccent analytic 
work as a real advance which will prove of especial advantage m 
the important field of the introveision psy'chnses. Pioofs of the 
correctness of my assumption are alicady at hand It has become 
apparent through a senes of researches of the Zunch School, which 
are now published in part,®^ that ttie phantastic substitution pro- 
ducts which take the place of the disturbed function of reality bear 
unmistakable traces of archaic thought This confinnalioii is 
parallel to the postulate asserted above, according to which xc.Llity 
IS depiived, not merely of an immediate (individual) amount of 
libido, but also of an already difleientiated or desexualised quantity 
of libido, which, among normal people, has belonged to the function 
of reality ever since prehistoric times A dro[^ping aany oj ike last 
acquisition of the fund! on of recdUy {or adaplalion] must of necessity 
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bs replaced by an earher mode of adaptation We find this principle 
already m the doctrines of the neuroses, that is, that a repression 
resulting from the failure of the recent transference is replaced by 
an old way of transference, namely, through a regressive revival 
of the parent imago In the transference neurosis (hysteiical), 
where merely a part of the tmmedtaie sexual libido is taken away 
from reality by the specific sexual repression, the substituted product 
IS a phantasy ot individual origin and significance with only a trace 
of those archaic traits found in the phantasies of those mental 
disorders m which a portion of the general human function of reality 
organised since antiquity has broken off This por,.ion can be 
replaced only by a generally valid archaic surrogate We owe a 
simple and clear example of this proposition to the investigation 
of Honegger A paranoic of good intelligence who has a clear idea 
of the spherical form of the earth and its rotation around the sun 
replaces the modern astronomical views by a system worked out 
in great detail, which one must call archaic, in which the earth is a flat 
disc over which the sun travels (I am reminded of the sun-phallus 
mentioned in the first part of this book, for which we are also in- 
debted to Honegger ) Spielrein has likow ise furnished some very 
interesting examples of archaic definitions which begin m certain 
illnesses to overlay the real meanmgs of the modern word. For 
example, Spielrem's patient had correctly discovered the mytho- 
logical significance of alcohol, the intoxicating drink, to be " an. 
effusion of seed " She also had a symbolism of boiling which I 
must place parallel to the specially impoitant alchemistic vision of 
Zosimos,®® who found people in boiling water within the cavity of 
the altar This patient used earth m place of mother, and also 
water to express mother I refrain from further examples because 
future work of the Zurich School will furnish abundant evidence of 
this sort 

My foregoing proposition of the replacement of the disturbed 
function of reality by an archaic surrogate is supported by an excel- 
lent paradox of Spielrem’s. She says : ” I often had the illusion 
that these patients might be simply victims of a folk superstition ” 
As a matter of fact, patients substitute phantasies for reality, 
phantasies similar to the actually incorrect mental products 
of the past, which, however, were once the view of reality 
As the Zosimos vision shows, the old super tilions were s3Tnbols 
which permitted transitions to the most remote territory. This 
must have been very expedient for certain archaic periods, for 
by this means convenient bridges were offered to lead a partial 
amount of libido over into the mental realm Evidently Spielrein 
thinks of a similar biological meaning of the symbols when she says 

“ Thus a symbol seems to me to owe its origin in general to the tendency 
of a comnlsT- for dissolution m the common totality ot thought The 

complex IS robbed by that ot the personal eiement . . This tendency 
towards dissolution (transformaition) of every individual complex is the motive 
for poetry, painting, for every sort of art " 
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When here we replace the tormaJ conception ' complex " by the 
conception the quantity of libido (the total effect of the complex), 
which, from the standpoint of the libido theory, is a ] astified measure, 
then does Spielrem’s view easily agree with mine When primitive 
man understands in general what an act of generation is, then, 
according to the principle of the path of least resistance, he never 
can arrive at the idea of replacing the generative organs by a sword- 
blade or a shuttle . but this is the case with certain Indians, who 
explain the origin of mankind by the union of the two transference 
symbols He then must be compelled to devise an analogous thing 
m order to bring a manifest sexual interest upon an asexual expres- 
sion The propelling motive of this transition of the immediate 
sexual libido to the non-sexual representation can, in my opinion, 
be found only in a resistance which opposes primitive sexuality 
It appears as if, by this means of phantastic analogy formation, 
more libido would gradually become desexualised, because increas- 
ingly more phantasy correlates were put in the place of the primitive 
achievement of the sexual hbido With this an enormous broadening 
of the world idea was gradually developed because new objects were 
always assimilated as sexual symbols It is a question whether the 
human consciousness has not been brought to its present state 
entirely or in great part in this manner It is evident, in any case, 
that an important significance in the development of the human 
mind is due to the impulse towards the discovery of analogy We 
must agree thoroughly with Steinthal when he says that an abso- 
lutely overweening importance must be granted to the little phrase 
“ Gleich wie ” (even as) in the history of the dex elopraent of thought. 
It is easy to believe that the carryover of the libido to a phantastic 
correlate has led primitive man to a number of the most important 
discoveries 


CHAPTER III 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE LIBIDO. 

A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF PRIMITIVE HUMAN DISCOVERIES 

In the following pages I will endeavour to picture a concrete 
example of the transition of the libido I once treated a patient 
who suftered from a depressive catatonic condition The case was 
one of only a slight introversion psychosis . therefore, the existence 
of many hysterical features was not surprising In the beginning of 
the analytic treatment, while telling of a very painful occurrence 
she fell into a hystei ical-dreamy state, tn which she showed all signs 
of sexual excitement For obvious reasons she lost the knowledge 
of my presence dunng this condition The excitement led to a 
masturbative act (frictio femorum) This act was accompanied by 
a peculiar gesture She made a very violent rotary motion with the 
forefinger of the left hand on the left temple, as if she were boring 
a hole there Afterwards there was complete amnesia for what 
had happened, and there was nothing to be learned about the queer 
gesture with her hand. Although this act can easily be likened to 
a boring into the mouth, nose or ear, now transferred to the temple, 
it belongs in the territory of infantile ludus sexualis — to the pre- 
liminary exercise preparatory to sexual activity Without really 
understanding it, this gesture, nevertheless, seemed very important 
to me. Many weeks later I had an opportunity to speak to the 
patient's mother, and from her I learned that her daughter had been 
a very exceptional child When only two years old she would sit 
with her back to an open cupboard door for hours and rhythmically 
beat her head against the door ® — to the distraction of the house- 
hold A little later, instead of playing as other children, she began 
to bore a hole with her finger in tlie plaster of the wall of the house. 
She did this with little turning and scraping movements, and kept 
herself busy at this occupation for hours She was a complete 
puzzle to her parents. From her fourth year she practised onanism 
It is evident that in this early infantile activity the preliminary 
stage of the later trouble may be found. The specially remarkable 
features m this case are, first, that the child did not carrv out the 
action on. its own body, and, secondly, the assiduity with which it 
earned on the action ® One is tempted to bnng these two facts 
mto a causal relationship and to say, because the child does not 
accomplish this action on her own body, perhaps that is the reason 
of the assiduity, for by boring mto the wall she never arrives at the 
same satisfaction as if she executed the activity onanisticaily on 
her own body. 
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The very evxUcnt o..anistic bonng of the pat.ent can be traced 
back to a very early stage of childhood, winch iS prior to the period 
of local onanism That time is still psj. chologically vcu obscure, 
because individual reproductions and meruone', are lacking to a great 
extent, the same a.-, among aniinah Ihi race charat tenstics 
(manner of life) predominate during the entirr life of the animal, 
whereas among men the individual charactci asserts itself over the 
race type Gianting the correctness of this letnark, we are struck 
with the appareruly wholly mcoraprchensibie indnidual activity 
of tins child at this early age. We learn from her later life historj 
that her development, which is, as is always the case, intimately 
interwoven with parallel external events, has led to that mental 
disturbance which is especially well known on account of its indi- 
viduality and the onginahty of its productions, i e , deraent,a 
prcecox The peculiarity of this disturbance, as we have pointed 
out above, depends upon the predominance of the phantastic form 
of thought — of the infantile in general Fi om this type of thinking 
proceed all those numerous contacts with niyUiologiraJ products, 
and that which we consider as onginal and wholly individual crea- 
tions are very often creations which are comparable with nothing 
but those of antiquity I believe that this comparison can be apphf d 
to all formations of this remarkable illness, and perhaps also to this 
special symptom of boring We have already seen that the onanistic 
bonng of the patient dated from a very early stage of childhood, 
that is to say, it was reproduced from that period ot the past The 
sick woman fell back for the first time into the early onanism only 
after she had been married many years, and following the death 
of her child, with whom she had identified herself tluougii an over- 
mdulgent love When the child died the still healthy mother was 
overcome by early infantile symptoms m the form of scarcely 
concealed fits of masturbation, which were associated with this 
very act of boring As already observed, the primary bormg 
appeared at a time which preceded the infantile onanism localised m 
the genitals This fact is of significance in so far as this bonng ditfers 
thereby from a similar later practice which appeared after the 
genital onanism. The later bad habits represent, as a rule, a sub- 
stitution for repressed genital mastuibation, or for an attempt m, 
this direction As such these habits (finger-sucking, biting the nails, 
picking at things, boring into the eais and nose, etc ) may persist 
far into adult life as regular symptoms of a icpresscd amount of 
libido 

As has already been shown above, the libido in youthful individuals 
at first manifests itself m the nutritional zone, when food is taken 
in the act of suckling with rhythmic movements and with every sign 
of satisfaction With the giowth of the individual and the develop- 
ment of his organs the libido creates for itsMf newaveiiuts to supply 
Its need of activity and satisfaction. The pi imary model of rhythmic 
activity, producing pleasure and satisfaction, must now be trans- 
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ferred to the zone of other functions, with sexuality as its final 
goal A considerable part of the “ hunger libido ” is transferred 
into the " sexual libido ” This transition does not take place 
suddenly at the time of pubei ty. as is generally supposed, but very 
gradually in the course of the greater part of childhood The libido 
can flee itself only with difficulty and very slowly from that which 
is peculiar to the function of nutrition, in order to enter into the 
peculiarity of the sexual function Two periods are to be dis- 
tinguiffied in this state of transition, so far as I can judge — the epoch 
of suckling and the epoch ol the displaced rhythmic activity Suckling 
still belongs to the function of nutrition, but passes beyond it, 
however, in that it is no longer the function of nutrition, out 
rhythmic activity, with pleasure and satisfaction as a goal, without 
the taking of nourishment Here the hand enters as an auxiliary 
organ In the period of the displaced rhythmic activity the hand 
appears still more clearly as an auxiliary organ , the gaming of 
pleasure leaves the mouth zone and turns to other regions The 
possibilities are now many Ao a rule, other openings of the body 
become the objects of the hbido interest , then the skin, and special 
portions of that The activity expressed m these parts, which can 
appear as rubbing, bormg, picking, and so on, follows a certain 
rhythm and serves to produce pleasure After longer or shorter 
tariyings of the libido at these stations, it passes onward until it 
reaches the sexual zone, and there, for the first time, can be occasion 
for the beginning of onamstic attempts In its migration the libido 
takes more than a little of the function of nutrition with it into the 
sexual zone, which readily accounts for the numerous and innate 
correlations between the functions of nutrition and sexuality'. If, 
after the occupation of the sexual zone, an obstacle arises against 
the present lorm of application of the libido, then there occurs, 
according to the well-known laws, a regression to the nearest station 
lying behind, to the two above-mentioned periods It is now of 
special imj^ortance that the epoch of the displaced rhythmic activity 
coincides in a general way with the time of the development of the 
mind and of speech. I might designate the period from birth until 
the occupation of the sexual zone as the pre-sexual stage of develop- 
ment This generally occurs between the third and fifth year, and 
IS comparable to the chrysalis stage m butterflies. It is distinguished 
by the irregular commingling of the elements of nutrition and of 
sexual functions Certain regressions follow directly back to the 
presexual stage, and, judging from my experience, this seems to 
be the rule in the regression of dementia pr£ecox I will give two 
brief examples One case concerns a young giri who developed a 
catatonic state during her engagement. When she saw me for the 
first time, she came up suddenly, embraced me, and said, " Papa, 
give me something to eat.” The other case concerns a young maid- 
servant who complained that people pursued her with electncity, 
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and that this caused a queer feeling in her genitals, " as if it ate and 
drank down there " 

These icgiessive phenomena show that even fiom the distance of 
the modern mind those early stages of the hbido can be regressively 
reached One may assume, therefore, that in the earliest states of 
human development this road was much more easily travelled than 
it IS to-day It becomes then a matter of great interest to learn 
whether traces of this have been preserved in history 

We owe our knowledge of the ethnologic phantasy of boring to 
the valuable v/ork of Abraham,* who also relers us to the writings 
of Adalbert Kuhn ® Through tins investigation we learn that 
Prometheus, the hre-bringcr, may be a b '■other of the Hindoo 
Pramantha, that is to say, of the masciiiine fire-rubbing piece of 
wood The Hindoo fire-briiiger is called Mitar’gvan, and the activity 
of the fire preparation is always designated ui the hieratic text by 
the verb " manthami," ® which means shuktng, rubbing, bringing 
forth by rubbing Kuhn has put this verb in connection with tne 
Greek ji-m-baiio, which means " to loarn,” and has explained this 
conceptual relationship ^ The " tertium comparationis ” might he 
in the rh>thm, the movement to and fro in the mind According to 
Kuhn, the root " manth ” or " math” must be traced fiom i'nviiai<a 
{1.1101)011) to irpo-firidtofiai to who IS the Greek fire- 

robber Through an unauthorised Sanskrit word " prarnAthyus,” 
which comes by way of ” pramantha,’' and which possesses the 
double meaning of ” Rubber ” and ‘‘ Robber." the transition to 
Prometheus was effected With that, however, the prefix “pra” 
caused special difficulty, so that the whole derivation was doulited 
by a senes of authors, and was held, in part, erroneous On the 
other hand, it was po.nted out that as the Thiinr /feus bore the 
especiallv interesting cognomen thus UpD-iiijfhvi might 

not be an original Indo-Germanic stem word that was related to the 
Sanskiit "pramantha,” but might represent only a cognomen. 
This interpretation is supported by a gloss of Hcsychiiis, o 
Toiv TtTcVoj/ in'ipv^ Jlihifiqlkvi f Another gloss of Ilesvchius explains 
Wiuv'iiiai (itxtKij) 3,5 ofiiii, through which attains tlienuMning 

of ” the flaming one," analogous to AWoiv or The relation 

of Prometheus to pramantha could scarcely be so direct as Kuhn 
conjectures The question of an indirect relation is not decided 
with that Above all, UiMfitjbtvi is of great significance as a surname 
for ’1(^(1!, since the " flaming one ” is the ” foie-tlunker ” {Pramati 
—precaution is also an attiibute of Agni, although pramah is of 
another derivation) Prometheus, however, belongs to the line of 
Phlegians which was placed by Kuhn in uncontested n lationship 
to the Indian priest family of Bhrgu ® The Bhrgu are like Mrifinq 

* 1 loarn (that which is le-irncrt, knowledst- , the act of learning), to take 
thought beforehanjl, to Prometheub (forethought) 

f Proir.ctlicu'j, the herald of the Titans 
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van (the one swelling in the iiiother ") also fire-Dnngers Kuhn, 
quotes a passage, ^according to which Bhrgu also arises from the 
fiame like Agni ( In the flame Bhrgu originated Bhrgu roasted, 
but did not burn ' ) This view leads to a root related to Bhrgu 
that IS to say, to the Sanskrit Oh}ay=to light, Latin /isfggo and Greek 
(Sanskrit splendour, l^zXvci ful^iir) Bhrgu appears, 

tlierefore, as " the shining one ” <&Aeyms means a certain species of 
eagle, on account of its burnished gold color The connectiijO with 
ipXtyfiv, which signifies “ to burn," is clear Xbe Phleg'ans are also 
the fire eagles lo Prometheus also belongs to the Phlegians The 
path from Pramantha to Prometheus passes not through the word, 
but through the idea, and, therefore, we should adopt this same 
meaning for Prometheus as that which Pramantha attains from the 
Hindoo fire symbolism 

The Pramantha, as the tool of Manthana (the fire sacrifice), is 
considered purely sexual m the Hindoo . the Pramantha as phallus, 
or man , the bored wood underneath as vulva, or woman The 
resulting fire is the child, the divine son Agm. The two pieces of 
wood are called in the cult Pururavas and Urvagi, and were thought 
of pei sonified as man and woman The fire was born from the 
genitals of the woman A.n especially mterestmg representation 
of fire production, as a religious ceremony (manthana), is given by 
Weber 

" A certain sacrificial fire was lit bv the nibbing together of t ao sticks , 
one osece of wood is taken up vntb the words ' Thou art the birthplace of the 
&re,' and two blades of gra‘-s a'^e placed .ipon it , ' Ye are the two testicles ’ 
to the adhararani ’ fthe underlying wood) ' Thou art Trcagi ' , then the 
utar3.rani (that which is placed on top) is anointed with butter ' Thou art 
Power ' This is then placed on the adh&rarani ' 'Jhoii art Pururavas ' and 
both are rubbed three times ' I mb thee with the GAvatrimetrum I rub 
thee with the Tnshtubhmentrum 1 rub thee with the j agatimetrum ' ' 

The sexual symbolism of this fire production is unmistakable. 
We see here also the rhythm, the metre m its original place as sexual 
rhythm, rising above the mating call into music A song of the 
Rigveda conveys the same interpretation and symbolism 

' Here is the gear for function, hers tinder made ready for the spark 
Pnng thou the matron ** we wiU rub Agui m ancient fashion iorth. 

In the two fire-sticks JAtavedas heth, even as the welTiormed germ in pregnant 
women 

Agm who day by day rnust be exalted by men who watch and worship witli 
oblations , 

Lay this with care on that which lies extended straight hath she borne the 
steer when made prolific 

With his red piliar — radiant in his splendor — in our skilled task is born the 
son of Hi" — lioo/t III XXIX 1-.5 

Side by side with the unequivocal coitus symbolism we see that 
the Pramantha is also Agm, the created son The Phallus is the 
son, or the son is the Phallus Therefore, Agm in the Vedic myth- 
ology has the threefold character With this we are once more 
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connected with the above-men tioaed Cabinc Father-Son-Cult In 
the modern German language we have preserved echoes of the 
primitive symbols A boy is designated as " bengel ' (short, thick 
piece of wood) In Hessian as ' stift ” or " boken ” (arrow/® 
wooden peg or stump) The Artemisia Abrotanum, which is called 
in German “ Stabwnrz ” (stick root), is called in English " Boy’s 
Love ” (The vulgar designation of the penis as “ boy ’’ was re- 
marked even by Gnmm and others ) The ceremonial production 
of fire was retained m Europe as late as the nineteenth century as 
a superstitious custom Kuhn mentions such a case even in the 
year 1828, which occurred m Germany The solemn, magic cere- 
mony was^called the " Nodfyr ” — " The fire of need ” — and the 
charm was chiefly used against cattle epidemics Kuhn cites from 
the chronicle of Lanercost of the year 1268 an especially noteworthy 
case of the ” Nodfyr,” the ceremonies of which plainly reveal 
the fundamental phallic meaning 

" Pro firilci diviuse integntat« tervanda recolat lector, quod cum hoc anno 
in Laodoma pestis grassaretur m pecudes anrjcnti, quani vocant usctati 
Lungcs&ouht, quidam bestialcs, habitu ilaastralc? non annuo, docebant 
idiotas patn® ignem confnctione de hgnis educcre et simularrura Pnapi 
statuere, et per haac bestiii succurrere, Quod curn uniw Uicus Cisttrcienii* 
apud Fentone fecisset ante atrium aulae, ac intinctis testicuha cami in aquam 
beaedictam super animalis sparsissct, etc ” ''' 

These examples, which allow us to recognise a clear sexual sym- 
bolism m the generation of fire, prove, therefore, since they originate 
from different times and different peoples, tlie existence of a universal 
tendency to credit to fire production not only a' magical but also a 
sexual significance This ceremonial or magic repetition of this 
very ancient, long-lived observance shows how insistently the human 
mind clings to the old forms, and how deeply rooted is tins very 
ancient reminiscence of fire boring One might almost be inchiicd 
to see in the sexual symbolism of fire production a relatively late 
addition to the priestly lore This may, indeed, be true for the 
ceremonial elaboration of the fire mysteries, but whether originally 
the generation of fire was in general a sexual action, that is to say, 
a " coitus-pIay,” is still a question 1 hat similar things occur among 
veiy primitive people we learn from the Australian tnbe of the 
Watschandies,®^ who in the spring perform the following magic 
ceremonies of fertilisation They dig a hole in the ground, so formeii 
and surrounded with bushes as to counterfeit a woman's genitals 
They dance the night long around this hole , m connection with this 

* Instead of preserving the divine faith m its punty, the reader will call to 
mmd the fact that in this year when the plajgne, usually called Lung Mckuess, 
attacked the herds of tattle in Laodoma, certain bc'Jti il men, monlts in dress 
hut not in spirit, tauijht the ignorant people of their country to make lire bv 
rubbing wood together and to set up a statue of Pnapus, and In tlist method 
to succor the cattle After a Cistercnn lav brother had done this near Fentone, 
in front of the entrance of the " Conrt,'^ he sprinkled the animals with holy 
water and with the preserved testicles of a dog, etc 
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they hold spears in front of themselves in a manner to recall the 
penis in erection They dance around the hole and thrust their 
spears lato the ditch, "while they cry to it, “ Pulli nira, pulli nira, 
wataka i ” (non fossa, non fossa, sed cunnus *) Such obscene 
dances appear among other primitive races as well 

In this spring incantation are contained the elements of the coitus 
play ““ This play is nothing but a coitus game, that is to say, orig- 
inally this play was simply a coitus in the form of sacramental 
mating, which for a long time was a mysterious element among 
certain cults, and reappeared in sects ^ In the ceremonies of Zin- 
zendorl’s followers echoes of the coitus sacrament may be recognised , 
also tn other sects 

One can easily think that just as the above-mentioned Australian 
bushmen perform the coitus play in this manner the same perform- 
ance could be enacted m another manner, and, indeed, in the form 
of fire production Instead of through two selected human beings, the 
coitus was represented by two substitutes, by Puriiravas and Urvapi, 
by Phallus and Vulva, by borer and opening Just as the pnmitive 
thought behind other customs is really the sacramental coition so 
here the primal tendency is really the act itself For the act of 
ferilisation is the climax — the true festival of life, and well worthy 
to become the nucleus of a religious mystery If we are justified in 
concluding that the symbolism of the hole in the earth used by the 
Watschandies for the fertilisation oi the earth takes the place of 
tlie coitus, then the generation of fire could be considered in the 
same way as a substitute for coitus ; and, indeed, it might be 
further concluded as a consequence of tins reasoning that the inven- 
tion of fire-makmg is also due to the need of snpplymg a symbol for 
the sexual act 

Let us return, for a moment, to the infantile symptom of bonng 
Let us imagine a strong adult man carrying on the bonng with two 
pieces of wood with the same perseverance and the energy corres- 
ponding to that of this child He may very easily create fire by this 
play But of greatest significance in this work is the rhythm “ 
This hypothesis seems to me psychologically possible, although it 
should not be said with this that only in this way could the discovery 
of fire occur It can result just as well by the striking togetlier of 
flints It IS scarcely possible that fire was created in only one way 
All I want to establi^ here is merely the psychologic process, the 
symbolic indications of which point to the possibility that m such a 
way was fire invented or prepared 

The existence of the primitive coitus play or nte seems to me 
sufficiently proven The only thing that is obscure is the energy 
and emphasis of the ritual play It is well known that those primi- 
tive ntes were often of very bloody senousness, and were performed 
with an extraordinary display of energy, "which appears as a great 
contrast to the well-known indolence of pnraitive humanity There- 
fore, the ritual activity entirely loses the character of play, and wins 
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that of purpostf j! effort if cerl am Negi o races can dance the whole 

niglif Ioni4 to three tones in the most rionotonous manner, then, 
accoiding to oui idea, there is in this an absolute lack of the character 
of play p,istini(' , it appioaciies neaicr to ecercisp I'htre seems to 
exist a sort of compu'sion to transfer fhe libido into such ritual 
activd > If the basis of the ritual activit3r is cite sexual act, we 
may assume that it is really the undci lying thouglit and object of 
the exercise Undci the^e circumstanct s, the question arises vliv 
the pnmitive man endeavnis to represent the sexual act symboli' 
csily and with effort, or, if this woiding appears to be too hypo- 
thetical, why does he exert energy to such a degree only to accom- 
plish practically useless things, which apparently do not especially 
amuse him It may be assumed that the sexual act is more 
desirable to pnmitive man than such absurd and, moreover, 
fatiguing exercises It is hardly possible but that a certain com- 
pulsion conducts the energy away from ihf original object and real 
purpose, indunng the pr.Ktuction of surmgatts The tx.stcnce of 
a phallic or orgiastic cult does not indicate eo tpso a particularly 
lascivious life any mo^e than the ascetic synibohsm of Christianity 
means an especially moial life One honois that which one docs 
not possess or that which one is not Thxs compulsion, to speak m 
the nomenclature formulated above, removes a certain amount of 
libido from the real sex'iial activity, and creates a symboiic and 
practically valid substitute lor what is lost This psychology is 
confirmed' by the alio\t-niuitioned Watschandie ceremony , dunng 
the entire ceremony none of the men may look at a woman Tins 
detail again informs us from whence the libirlo is to be diverted 
But this gives rise to the presMUg question, Whnicc comes this 
compulsion ^ We have alicady suggested above that tlie piimitne 
sexuality encounters a resistance which leads to a side-traclang of 
the libido on to substitution actions (analogy, symbolism, etc ) 
It is unthinkable tiiat it is a question of any outer opposi tion wbat- 
soevci , or of a real obstacle, since rt occurs to no savage to catch 
his elusive quarry with iitua^ charms; but it is a question of an 
internal resistance , will opposes will , libido opposes hbido, since 
a psychologic resistance as an encrgic phenomenon corresponds to 
a certain amount of libido The psychologic compulsion for the 
transformation of the hbido is based on an oiigmal d’ vision of the 
will I will return to this primal splitting of the hbido m another 
place Here let us concern ourselves only with the problem of the 
transition of the libido The transition takes place, as has been 
repeatedly suggested by means of shifting to an analogy The 
hbido is taken away from its proper place and transferred to another 
substratum 

The resistance against sexuality aims, theiefore, at preventing 
the se> ,kil act , it also seeks to crowd the libido away from the 
sexual function. We see, for example, in hysteria, how the specifii 
repres'^ion blocks the real path of transference , therefoic the 
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libido IS obliged to take another path, and that an earher one, 
namely, the incestuous road which ultimatelv leads to the parents 
Let us speak, however, of the incest prohibition, which hindered 
the very first sexual transference Then the situation changes in 
so far that no earlier way of transference is left, except that of the 
presexual stage of development, where the hbido was still partly in 
the function of nutrition By a regression to the presexual material 
the libido becomes quasi-desexuah'^ed But as the incest prohibition 
signifies only a temporary and conditional restriction of the sexuality, 
thus only that part of the libido which is best designated as the 
incestuous component is now pushed back to the presexual stage 
The repression, therefore, concerns only that part of the sexual 
libido which wishes to fix itself permanently upon the parents 
The sexual libido is only withdrawn from the incestuous component, 
repressed upon the presexual stage, and there, if the operation is 
successful, desexuahsed, by which this amount of libido is prepared 
for an asexual application However, it is to be assumed that this 
operation is accomplished only with difficulty, because the incestuous 
libido, so to speak, must be artificially separated from the sexual 
libido, with winch, for ages, through the whole animal kingdom, it 
was indistmguishably united The regression of the incestuous 
component must, therefore, take place, not only with great difficulty, 
but also carry with it into the presexual stage a considerable sexual 
character The consequence of this is that the resulting phenomena, 
although stamped with the character of the sexual act, are never- 
theless, not really sexual acts de facio , they are derived from the 
persexual stage, and are maintained by the repressed sexual 
libido, therefore possess a double significance Thus the 
fire boring is a coitus (and, to be sure, an incestuous one), but a 
desexuahsed one. which has lost its immediate sexual worth, and is, 
therefore, indirectly useful to the propagation of the species The 
presexual stage is characterised by countless possibilities of appli- 
cation, because the libido has not yet formed definite localisations 
It therefore appears intelligible that an amount of libido which 
reaches this stage through regiess’on is confronted with manifold 
possibilities of application Above all, it is met with the possibility 
of a purely onanistic activity But as the matter in question m the 
regressive component of libido is sexual libido, the ultimate object 
of which is propagation, therefore it goes to the external object 
(Parents) ; it will also introvert with this destination as its essential 
character The result, therefore, is that tne purely onanistic 
activity turns out to be insufficient, and another ob.ect must be 
sought for, which takes the place of the incest object. The nurturing 
mother earth represents the ideal example of such an object The 
psychology of the presexual stage contributes the nutrition com- 
ponent , the sexual libido the coitus idea From this the ancient 
symbols of agriculture arise. In the work of agriculture hunger 
and incest mtermingle. The ancient cults of mother earth and all 
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the superstitions foiinded. thereon saw m the cultivation of the earth 
the fertilisation of the mother The aim of the action is desexualised, 
however, for it is the fruit of the field and the nourishment contained 
therein The regression resulting trom the incest prohibition leads, 
in this case, to the new valuation of the mother , this time, however, 
not as a sexual object, but as a nourisher. 

The discovery of fire seems to be due to a very similar regression 
to the pie-sexual stage, more particularly to the nearest stage of the 
displaced rhythmic manifestation The libido, introverted from 
the incest prohibition (with the more detailed designation of the 
motor components of coitus), when it reaches the presexual stage, 
meets the related infantile bormg, to which it now gives, m accord- 
ance with its realistic destination, an actual material (Therefore 
the material is fittingly called " materia.” as the object is the mother 
as above ) As I sought to show above, the action of the infantile 
bormg requires only the strength and perseverance of an adult man 
and suitable " material ” in order to generate fire If this is so, it 
may be expected that analogous to our foregoing case of onanistic 
boring the generation of fire ongmally occurred as such an act of 
quasi-onanistic activity, objectively expressed The demonstration 
of this can never be actually furnished, but it is thinkable that some- 
where traces of this ongmal onanistic preliminary exercise of fire pro- 
duction have been preserved I have succeeded in finding a passage in 
a very old monument of Hindoo literature which contains this transi- 
tion of the sexual libido through the onamstic phase in the 
preparation of fire This passage is found m BnnadS,ranyaka- 
Upanishad . ** 

" In truth, he (Atman) was as large as a woman and a man, when they 
enbrace each other This, his own seM, he divided into two parts, out of which 
husband and wife were formed *'> With her he copulated ; from this humanity 
sprang She, however, pondered ‘ How may he unite with me after he has 
created me from himself t Now I shall hide ' ’ Then she became a cow , he, 
however, became a bull and mated with her From that sprang the horned 
cattle Then she became a mare , he, however, became a stallion , she became 
a sh e-ass , he, an. ass, and mated with her From these sprang the whole- 
hoofed ammals. She became a goat he became a buck , she became an 
ewe he became a icim, and mated with her. Thus were created goats and 
sheep Thus it happened that all that mates, even down to the ants, he 
created — then he perceived ' Truly I mvself am Creation, for I have created 
the whole world ' ’ Thereupon he nibbed his hands (held before the mouth) 
so that he brought forth fire from his mouth, as from the mother womb and, 
from his hands " 

We meet here a peculiar myth of creatioa which requires a psy- 
chologic interpretation In the beginning the libido was 
undifierentiated and bisexual, this was followed by differen- 
tiation into a male and a female component. From then 
on man knows what he is Now follows a gap in the coherence 
of the thought where belongs that very resistance which we have 
postulated above for the explanation of the urge for sublimation. 
Next follows the onamstic act of rubbing or boring {here finger- 
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sucking) transferred from the sexuai zone, from which proceeds the 
production of nre The hb'do here leaves its characteristic mani- 
festation as sexual function and regresses to the presexual stage, 
uhere, in conformity with the above explanation, it occupies one 
of the preliminary stages of sexuality, thereoy producing, m the 
view expressed in the Upanishad, the first human, art, and from there 
as suggested by Kuhn's idea of the root " manth/ perhaps the higher 
intellectual activity in general This course of development is not 
strange to the psychiatiist, for it is a well-known psychopathological 
fact that onanism and exercise activity of phantasy are very closelv 
related (The sexnahsing-autonomising oi the mmd through auto- 
erotism ®^isso famihara fact that examples of that are superfluous ) 
The course of the libido, as we may conclude from these studies, origin 
ally proceeded m a smihar manner asmthechild, onlymarever'ied 
sequence The sexual act was pushed out of its proper zone and 
was transferred into the analogous mouth zone — the mouth re- 
ceiving the significance of the lemale genitals , the hand and the 
fingers, respectively, receiving the phallic meaning In this manner 
tlie regressiveiy reoccupied activity of the presexual stage is invested 
with the sexual significance, which, indeed, it already possessed, in 
part, before, but m a wholly different sense Certain functions of 
the presexual stage are found to be permanently suitable, and, 
therefore, are retained later on as sexual functions Thus, for 
example, the mouth zone is retamed as of erotic impoitance meaning 
that its valuation is permanently fixed Concerning the mouta, 
we know that it also has a sexual meamng among animals, inasmuch 
as, for example, stallions bite mares m the sexual act , also cats, 
cocks, etc A second significance of the mouth is as an instrument 
of speech, it serves essentially in the production of the mating call 
which mostly represents the developed tones of the animal kingdom 
As to the hand, we know that it has the important significance of 
the contrectation organ (for example, among frogs) "The frequent 
erotic use of the hand among monkeys is well known If there 
exists a resistance agamst the real sexuality, then the accumulated 
libido IS most likely to cause a hj’perfunction of those collaterals 
which are most adapted to compensate for the resistance, that is to 
say, the nearest functions which serve for the introduction of the 
act , on one side the function of the hand, on the other that of 
the mouth The sexual act, however, against which the opposition 
IS directed is replaced by a similar act of the presexual stage, the 
classic case being either finger-sucking or boring Just as among 
apes the foot can on occasions take the place of the hand, so the child 
is often uncertain in the choice of the object to suck, and puts the 
big toe m the mouth instead of the finger, This last movement 
belongs to a Hindoo rite, only the big toe was not put in the mouth, 
but held against the eye Through the sexual significance of the 
hand and mouth these organs, which in the presexual stage served 
to obtain pleasure, are invested with a procreating power which is 

6 
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identical with the above-mentioned destination, which aims at the 
external object, because it concerns the sexual or creating libido 
^Yhen, through the actual preparation of fire, the sexual character 
of tne hbido employed m that is fulfilled, then the mouth zone re 
mams without adequate expression , only the hand has now reached 
its real, purely human goal in its first art. 

The mouth has, as we saw, a further important function, which 
has just as much sexual relation to the object as the hand, that is 
to say, the production of the mating call In opening up the auto- 
erotic ring (hand-mouth),®® where the phallic hand became the fire- 
producing tool, the libido which was directed to the mouth zone 
was obliged to seek another path of functioning, which naturally 
was found m the already existmg love call The excess of libido 
entering here must have had the usual results, namely, the stimula- 
tion of the newly possessed function , hence an elaboration of the 
mating call 

We know that from the primitive sounds human speech has 
developed Corresponding to the psychological situation, it might 
be assigned that language owes its real origin to this moment, when 
the impulse, repressed into the presexual stage, turns to the external 
in order to find an equivalent object there The real thought as a 
consaous activity is, as we saw in the first part of this book a thinking 
with positive determination towards the external world, that is to 
say, a ‘‘ speech thinking ” This sort of thinking seems to have 
ongmated at that moment It is very remarkable that this view , 
which was won by the path of reasoning, is again supported by old 
tradition and other mythological fragments 

In Aitareyopamshad the following quotation is to be found m 
•the doctrme of the development of man " Being brooded-o’er, 
his mouth hatched out, like as an egg ; from out his mouth (came) 
speech, from speech, the fire ” In Part II, W'here it is depicted how 
Idle newly created objects entered man, it reads • " Fire, speech 
becoming, entered m the mouth " These quotations allow us to 
plainly recognise the intimate connection between fire and speech 
In Bnhadaranyaka-Upanishad is to be found this passage 

" ' Yaynavalkya,' thus he spake, ' when after the death of this man his 
speech entereth the fire, his breath into the wind, his eye into the sun, etc ’ ' 


A further quotation from the Bnhadaranyaka-Upanishad reads 

" But when the sun is set, O Yajfiavalkya, and the moon has set, and the 
fire IS eirtinguiahed, what then serves man as light Then speech serves him 
as light , then by the light of speech he sits, and moves, he carries on his work 
and he returns home But w hen the sun ts set, O Yayflavalkya, and the moon 
IS set, and the fire extinguished, and the voice is dumb, what then serves man 
as hght f Then he serves himself (Atman) as light , then, by the light of 
himself, he stirs and moves, carries on his work and returns home ” 
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In this passage we notice that fire again stands in the closest 
relation to speech Speech itself is called a “ light, \\hich, in its 
turn, IS reduced to the " light ” of the Atman, the creating psychic 
force, the libido Thus the Hindoo metaps5-cho]ogy conceives 
speech and fire as emanations of the inner light from which we know 
that it IS libido Speech and fire are its forms of manifesl ation, 
the first human arts, which have resulted from its transformation 
This common psychologic origin seems also to be indicated by certain 
results of philology The Indo-Germanic root bha designates the 
idea of " to lighten, to shme,” This root is found m Greek, 

cpdo<i * , in old Icelandic 6(2«==white, in New High German 
bohneH=to make shining The same root bhd also designates 
" to speak ” , it is found in Sanskrit bhan=to speak Ameman buri 
i=word, in New High German bayin=to banish, Greek 
cjidTL'q t Latin Jdnum 

The root bJielso, witli the meanings “ to ring, to bark," is found in 
Sanskrit bhas~to bark and bkds=to talk, to speak , Lithuanian 
balsai,=voice, tone. Really bhel-s 6 =to be bright or luminous 
Compare Greek (fjoAo?— bright, Lithuanian balH—to become white, 
Middle High German ^/rtS2=pale 

The root Id, w'lth the meaning of " to make sound to bark," is 
found in Sanskrit las, ldsah=to resound , and las, Ws(ih=to radiate, 
shine 

The related root lesd, with the meaning " desire,’ is also found in 
Sanskrit las, lasaii=io play; lash, lashciii=to desire Greek 
Xa<jrTuvpo';=lustfui, Gothic Imtus, New High German Lust, Latin 
lascivus 

A further related root, ldsS=to shine, to radiate, is found in las, 
lasati— to radiate, to shine. 

This group unites, as is evident, the meanings of " to desire, to 
play, to radiate, and to sound.” A similar archaic confluence of 
meanings in the primal libido symbolism (as we are perhaps justified 
in calling it) is found in that class of Egyptian words which are 
derived from the closely related roots hm and bel and the reduplica- 
tion benben and hclhd The onginal significance of these roots is 
“ to burst forth, to emerge, to extrude, to well out," with the 
associated idea of bubbling, boiling and roundness Belbel, accom- 
panied by the sign of the obelisk, of originally phallic nature, means 
source of light The obelisk itself had besides the names of teohenu 
and men also the name benben, more rarely berber and belbel The 
libido symbolism makes clear this connection, it seems to me 

The Indo-Germanic root vd, with the meaning " to w'ave, to 
undulate” (fire), is found m Sanskrit ulunka=huj ning, Greek <iAea, 

* To shale, to show forUi , re,'eaJ 
t I said , they saia a aayiag , an orade 
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Attic aXsT— warmth of the sun, Gothic vuian=^to undulate. Old 
High. German and Middle High German z£ia/w=heat, glow 

The related Indo-Gerraanic root vSk6, wuh the meaning of " to 
lighten, to glow,” is found in Sanskrit firebrand, Greek 

EeA.)^aro^= Vulcan This same root vd means also “to sound”, 
in Sanskrit i.'iw=tone, song, music Tschech volaU=to call 

The root sven-6=to sound, to ring, is tound in Sanskrit svan, 
svdnatt=to rustle, to sound , Zend qanant, Latin zonare, Old 
Iranian, senm, Cambrian saift, Latin sonus, Anglo-Saxon svinsian= 
to lesound The related root siieuos— noise, sound, is found in 
Vedic sr'fluas= noise, Latin sonor, sonorus A further related root 
IS sao«d£=tone, noise , in Old Iranian sura=word 

The root sue (n), locative svcm, dative sunei, means sun , m Zend 
g'^;Tg=sun (Compare above sveno, Zend qanant) , Gothic sun-na, 
sunno Here Goethe has pieceded us 


” The sun orb sings in emalation, 

'Mid brother-spheres his ancient round 
His path predestined through Creation, 

He ends with step of thunder sound ” 

— Faust. Part I 


“ Hearken ' Hark > the hours careemg I 
Sounding loud to spint-heanng. 

See the nevir-bom Day appearing < 

Rocky portals jarrmg shatter, 

Phcsbns’ wheels m lolhng clatter. 

With a crash the Light draws near ' 

Peahng rays and trumpet-blazes, 

Eye IS blinded, ear amazes , 

The Unheard can no one hear ' 

Slip within each blossom-bell. 

Deeper, deeper, there to dwell, — 

In the rocks, beneath the leaf ! 

If it Strikes you, you are deaf ” 

— l-aust Part II 


We must not forget the beautiful verse of Holderiin 

" Where art thou ’ Drunken, my soul dreams 
Of all thy rapture Yet even now I hearken 
..Vs full of golaen tones the radiant sun j outh 
Upon his heavenly lyre his even song 
To the echoing woods and hills " 


Just as lu archaic speech fire and the speech sounds (the mating 
call, music) appear as forms of emanation of the libido, thus light 
and soand entering the psyche become one libido 
kianilius expresses it m his beautiful veises • 
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" Quid mirnrn noscere mundum 
Si possunt hoiRines, quibus est et mundus m ipsis 
Esemfiamque dei quisque est in iinsgme parva. 

An quoquam genitosi nisi c^lo credere tas est 
Esse homines ’ 

Stetit unus in arcena 

Erectus capitis victorque ad sidera mitiit sidereos oculos "* 


The idea of the Sansknt tijas suggests the fundamental significance 
of the hbido for the conception of the world in general I am in- 
debted to Dr. Abegg, m Zurich, a thorough Sansknt scholar, for 
the compilation of the eight meanings of this word. 

Tejas signifies 

1 Sharpness, cutting edge. 

2 Fire, splendor, light, glow, heat 

3 Healthy appearance, beauty 

4 The fiery and color-producing power of the human organism 
(thought to be m the bile) 

6 Power, energy, vitH force. 

6. Passionate nature 

7 Mental, also magic, strength ; influence, position, dignity 

8 Sperma 

This gives us a dim idea of how, for pnmitive thought, the so 
called objective world was, and had to be, a subjective image To 
this thought must be applied the words of the " Chorus Mysticus " 

“ All that IS perishable 
Is only an allegory." 

The Sanskrit word for fire is agnis (the Latin igms) , the fire 
personified is the god Agni, the dnune mediator/* whose symbol 
has certain points of contact with that of Christ. In Avesta and in 
the Vedas the fire is the messenger of the gods In the Christian 
m3djiology certain parts are closely related with the myth of Agm 
Daniel speaks of the three men m the fiery furnace : 

" Then Nebuchadnezar, the King, was astonished, and rose up In haste 
and spake, and said unto his counsellors ' D.d not we cast three men bound 
into the midst of the fire ? " 

“ They answered and said ‘ True, O King ' ' " 

“ He answered and said ' Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst 
of the fire, and they have no hurt , and the form of the fourth is like the 
Son of God ’ ” 

In regard to that the " Bibha pauperum ” observes (according to 
an old German mcunabulum of 1471) . 


* Why IS it wonderful to understand the universe, if men are able f i # 
men in whose very being the universe exists and each one (of whom) is a 
representative of God in miniaiure ’ Or is it right to believe that men have 
sprung in any way except from heaven — He alone stands in the midst of the 
citadel, a conqueror, his head erect and his shining eyes fixed on the stars 
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“ One reads in the third chapter of the prophet Daniel that Nebuchadnezar, 
the King, caused three men to be placed m a glowing furnace and that the 
king often went there, looked in, and that he saw with the three, a fourth 
who was like the Son of God The three signify for us, the Holy Irinity ard 
the fourth, the unity of the bemg Christ, too, m His explanation designated 
the person of the Trinity and the unity of the being " 


According to this mystic interpretation, the legend of the three 
men in the fiery furnace appears as a magic fire ceremony by means 
of which the Son of God reveals himself The Trinity is brought 
together with the unity, or, m other words, through coitus a child 
is produced. The glowing furnace {like the glowing tripod in 
“ Faust ") IS a mother symbol, where the children are produced 
The fourth m the fiery furnace appears as Christ, the Son of God, 
who has become a visible God m the fire The mystic trinity and 
unity are sexual symbols (Compare with that the many references 
in Inman “ Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Sj'mbolism ”) 
It IS said of the Saviour of Israel (the Messiah) and of his enemies, 
Isaiah X 17 

" And tbe light of Israel shall be for a fire, and bis Holy One 'for a flame " 

In a hymn of the Syrian Ephrem it is said of Chnst • “ Thou who 
art all fire, have mercy upon me ” 

Agm IS the sacnficial flame, the sacrificer, and the sacnficed, as 
Christ himself Just as Christ left behind his redeeming blood, 
tpdpfioKov A6ava.<Tiaf* in the Stimulating wine, so Agni is the Soma, 
the holy dnnk of inspiration, the mead of immortality Soma and 
Fire are entirely identical in Hmdoo literature, so that in Soma we 
easily rediscover the libido sjTObol, through which a senes of appar- 
ently paradoxltal qualities of the Soma are immediately explained 
As the old Hindoos recognised m fire an emanation of the inner 
libido fire, so too they recognised, in the intoxicating drink (Fire- 
water, Soma-Agni, as ram and fire), an emanation of libido The 
Vedic definition of Soma as semmal fluid confirms this interpreta- 
tion The Soma significance of fire, similar to the significance 
of the body of Chnst m the Last Supper (compare the Passover 
lamb of the Jews, baked m the form of a cross), is explained by the 
psychology of the presexual stage, where the libido was still in part 
the function of nutntion The “ Soma ” is the “ nourishing drink,” 
the mythological charactensabon of which runs parallel to fire in 
its ongm ; therefore, both are united in Agni. The drink of 
immortality was stirred bj the Hindoo gods like fire Through the 
retreat of the libido into the presexual stage it becomes clear why 
so many gods were either defined sexually or were devoured 

As was shown by our discussion of fire preparation, the fire tool 
did not receive its sexual significance as a latei addition, but the 


* A portion of immortabty 
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sexual libido was the motor power which led to its discovery, so 
that the later teachings of the priests were nothing but confirmations 
of its actual origin. Other primitive discoveries piobably have 
acquired their sexual symbolism m the same manner, being also 
derived from the sexual libido 

In the previous statements, which were based on the Pramantha 
of the Agni sacrifice, we have concerned ourselves only with one 
significance of the word manthanu or mathnami, that is to say, with 
that which expresses the movement of rubbing As Kuhn shows, 
however, this word also possesses the meaning of tearing off, taking 
away bj violence, robbing As Kuhn points out, this significance 
IS already extant in the Vedic text The legend of its discovery 
always expresses the production of fire as a robbery (In this far 
It belongs to the motive widely spread over the earth ol the treasure 
difficult to attain ) The fact that in many places and not alone in 
India the preparation of fire is represented as having its ongm in 
robbery, seems to point to a widely spread thouglit, according to 
which the preparation of fire was something forbidden, something 
usurped or criminal, which could be obtained only through stratagem 
or deeds of violence (mostly through stratagem) \Vhen onanism 
confronts the physician as a symptom it does so frequently under 
the symbol of secret pilfering, or crafty imposition, which always 
signifies the concealed fulfilment of a forbidden wish Historically, 

this tram of thought probably implies that the ritual preparation 
of fire was employed with a magic purpose, and, therefore, was 
pursued by official religions; then it became a ntual mystery 
guarded by the priests and surrounded with secrecy The ntual 
laws of the Hindoos threaten with severe punishment him who 
prepares fire m an mcorrect manner The fact alone that something 
IS mysterious means the same as something done in concealment , 
that which must remain secret, which one may not see nor do . 
also something which is surrounded by severe punishment of body 
and soul , therefore, presumably, something forbidden which has 
received a licence as a rehgious rite After all has been said about 
the genesis of the preparation of fire, it is no longer difficult to guess 
what IS the forbidden thing , it is onanism ^Vhen I stated before 
that it might be lack of satisfaction which breaks up the autoerotic 
ring of the displaced sexual activity transferred to the body itself, 
and thus opens wider fields of culture, I did not mention that this 
loosely closed ring of the displaced onanistic activity could be much 
more firmly dosed, when man makes the other great discovery, 
that of true onanism.®* With that the activity is started in the 
proper place, and this, under certain circumstances, may mean a 
satisfaction sufficient for a long time, but at the expense of cheating 
sexuality of its real purpose It is a fraud upon the natural develop- 
ment of things, because all the dynamic forces which can and should 
serve the development of culture are withdrawn from it through 
onanism, since, instead of the displacement, a regression to the 
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local sexual takes place, •vvhich is precisely the opposite of that which 
IS desirable Psj chologicallj , however, onanism is a discovery of a 
significance not to be undervalued. One is protected from fate, 
since no sexual need then has the power to gi’te one up to life For 
with oranism one has the greatest magic m one’s hands , one needs 
only to phantasy, and with that to masturbate, then one possesses 
all the pleasure of the v ond, and is no longer compelled to conquer 
the world of one’s desiies through hard labor and wrestling xvitb 
reality Aladdin rubs his lamp and the obedient genu stand at 
his biddmg , thus the fairy tale expresses the great psychologic 
advantage of the easy regression to the local sexual satisfaction 
Aladdin’s symbol subtly confirms the ambiguity of the magic fire 
preparation 

The close relation of the generation of fire to the onanistic act 
is illustrated by a case, the knowledge of which I owe to Dr Schmid, 
m Cery, that of an imbecile peasant youth who set many incendiary 
fires At one of these conflagrations he drew suspiaon to himself 
by his behaviour He stood with his hands m his trouser pockets 
m the door of an opposite house and gazed with apparent delight 
at the fire Under examination m the insane asylum, he described 
the fire in great detail, and made suspicious movements in his 
trouser pockets with his hands. The physical examination under- 
taken at once showed that he had masturbated Later he confessed 
that he had masturbated at the time when he had enpyed the fire 
which he had enkindled himself. 

The preparation of fire in itself is a perfectly ordinary useful 
custom, employed everywhere for many centuries, which in itself 
mvolved nothing more mysterious than eating and drinking How- 
ever, there was always a tendency from time to t^me to prepare fire 
m a ceremonious and mysterious manner (exactly as with ritual 
eating and dnnkmg), which was to be earned out m an exactly 
prescribed way and from which no one dared differ This mysteri- 
ous tendency associated with the technique is the second path m 
the onanistic regression, always present by the side of culture The 
stnet rules applied to it, the zeal of the ceremonial preparations and 
the religious awe of the mysteries next originate from this source , 
the ceremonial, although apparently irrational, is an extremely 
ingemoUo institution from the psychologic standpoint, for it repre- 
sents a substitute for the possibility of onanistic regression accurately 
circumscnbed by law The law cannot apply to the content of the 
ceremony, for it is really quite mdifterent for the ritual act. whether 
it is earned out in this way or in that way On the contrary, it is 
very essential whether the restrained libido is discharged through a 
sterile onanism or transposed into the path of sublimation These 
severe measures of protection apply primarily to onanism 

I am indebted to Freud for a further important reference to the 
onanistic nature of the fire theft, or rather the motive of ihe treasure 
difficult of atiammeni (to which fire theft belongs) Mythology 
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contains repeated formulas which, read approximately as follows • 
The treasure must be plucked or torn off from a taboo tree (Paradise 
tree, Hespendes) , this is a forbidoen and dangerous act The 
clearest example of this is the old barbaric custom in the service of 
Diana of Ancia . only he can become a priest of the goddess who, 
m her sacred grove, dares to tear off (" abzureissen ") a bough 
The tearing off has been retained in vulgar speech (besides 
“ abreiben/’ rubbing) as a sj^mbol of the act of onanism. Thus 
" reiben,” to rub, is like " reissen,” to break off. both of which are 
contained in manthami and nmted apparently only through the 
myth of the fire theft bound up m the act of onanism m a deeper 
stratum wherein “ reiben,” properly speaking, " reissen,” is em- 
ployed, but m a transferred sdnae Therefore, it might perhaps be 
anticipated that in the deepest stratum, namely, "the incestuous, 
which precedes the autoerotic stage,*® the two meanings coincide, 
which, through lack of mythological tradition, can perhaps be 
traced through etymology only. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE UNCONSCIOUS ORIGIN OF THE HERO 


Prepared by the previoas chapters, we approach the persoru 
fication of the libido m the form of a conqueror, a hero or a demop 
With this, symbolism leaves the impersonal and neuter realm, which 
characterises the astral and meteorologic symbol, and takes human 
form the figure of a being changing from sorrow to joy, from joy 
to sorrow, and which, like the sun, sometimes stands in its zenith, 
sometimes is plunged in darkest night, and arises from this very 
night to new splendor ^ Just as the sun, guided by its own internal 
laws, ascends from mom till noon, and pasting beyond the noon 
descends towards evening, leaving behind its splendor, and then 
sinks completely into the ali-envelopmg night, thus, too, does man- 
kind follow his course according to immutable laws, and also sinks, 
after his course is completed, into night, m order to rise again in the 
morning to a new cycle m his children The symbolic tiansition 
from sun to man is easy and practicable. The third and lasr creation 
of Miss Miller's also takes this course She calls this piece 
” Chiwantopel," a " hypnagogic poem " She gives the following 
information about the circumstances surrounding the origin of this 
phantasy . 

'' After an evening of care and anxiety, I lay down to sleep at about half 
past eleven I felt excited and unable to sleep although I was very tired 
There was no light m the room I closed my eyes, and then I bad the feeling 
that something was about to happen The sensation of a general relaxation 
came over me, and I remained as passive as possible Lines appeared bcloro 
my eyes, — sparks and shining spirals, followed by a kaleidoscopic review 
of recent trivial occurrences ” 

The reader will regret with me that we cannot know the reason 
for her cares and anxieties It would have been of great importance 
for what follows to have information on this point This gap in 
our knowledge is the more to be deplored because, between the first 
poem m 1898 and the time of the phantasy here discussed (1902), 
four whole years have passed All information is lacking regarding 
this period, during which the great problem surely survived m the 
unconscious Perhaps this lack has its advantages m that our 
interest is not diverted from the universal applicability of the 
phantasy here produced by sympathy m regard to the personal fate 
of the author Therefore, something is obviated which often pre- 
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vents the analyst m his daily task from looking away from the 
tedious toil of detail to that wider relation which reveals each neurotic 
conflict to be involved with human fate as a whole 

The condition depicted by the author here corresponds to such a 
one as usually precedes an intentional somnambulism ® often 
desenbed by spintuahstic mediums A certain inclmation to listen 
to these low nocturnal voices must be assumed , otherwise such 
fine and hardly perceptible inner experiences pass unnoticed We 
recognise in this listening a current of the libido leading inward and 
begmnmg to flow to’vards a still mvisible, mysterious goal It 
seems that the libido has suddenly discovered an object in the depths 
of the unconscious which powerfully attracts it The life of man, 
turned wholly to the external by nature, does not ordinarily perimt 
such introversion , there must, therefore, be surmised a certain 
exceptional condition, that is to say, a lack of external objects, 
w'hich compels the individual to seek a substitute for them m his 
own soul It 13, however, difficult to imagine that this nch world 
has become too poor to offer an object for the love of human atoms , 
nor can the world and its objects be held accountable for this lack 
It offers boundless opportunities for every one It is rather the 
incapacity to love which robs mankind of his possibilities This 
world is empty to him alone who does not understand how to direct 
his libido towards objects, and to render them alive and beautiful 
for himself, for Beauty does not indeed he in things, but in the 
feeling that we give to them. That which compels us to create a 
substitute for ourselves is not the external lack of objects, but our 
incapacity to lovingly include a thing outside of ourselves Cer- 
tainly the difficulties of the conditions of life and the adversities 
of the struggle for existence may oppress us, yet even adverse 
external situations would not hinder the giving out of the libido ; 
on the contrary, they may spur us on to the greatest exertions, 
whereby we bring our whole hbido into reality Real difficulties 
alone will never be able to force the libido back permanently to 
such a degree as to give nse. for example, to a neurosis. The con- 
vict, which IS the condmon of every neurosis, is lacking. The resist- 
ance, which opposes its unwillingness to the will, alone has the power 
to produce that pathogenic introversion which is the starting point 
of every psychogenic disturbance The resistance against loving 
produces the inability to love Just as the normal libido is com 
parable to a steady stream which pours its waters broadly into the 
v'orld of reality, so the resistance, dynamically considered, is com- 
parable, not so much to a rock rearing up in the river bed which is 
flooded over or surrounded by the stream, as to a backward flow 
towards the source A part of the soul desires the outer object , 
another part, however, harks back to the subjective world, where 
the airy and fragile palaces of phantasy beckon One can assume 
the dualism of the human will for which Bleuler, from the psychiatnc 
point of view, has coined the word " ambitendency ” ® as some 
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thing generally present, beanng m mind that even the most primitive 
motor impulse is in opposition , as. for example, in the act of 
extension, the fiexor muscles also become innervated This normal 
ambitendenc}’ , however, never leads to an inhibition or prevention 
of the intended act, but is the mdispensable preliminary requirement 
for Its perfection and co-ordination For a resistance disturbing 
to this act to arise from this harmony of finely attuned opposition 
an abnormal plus or minus would be needed on one or the other side 
The resistance originates from this added third.® This applies also 
to the duality of the will, from which so many difficulties an^e for 
mankind The abnormal third frees the pair of opposites, which 
are normally most intimately united, and causes their manifestation 
in the form of separate tendencies , it is only thus that they become 
willingness and unwillingness, which interfere with each other The 
Bhagavad-Giti says, “ Be thou free of the pairs of opposites " ^ 
The harmony thus becomes disharmony It cannot be my task here 
to investigate whence the unknown third anses, and what it is 
Taken at the roots in the case of our patients, the “ nuclear complex ” 
(Freud) reveals itself as the incest problem The sexual libido 
regressing to the parents appears as the incest tendency The reason 
this path is so easily travelled is due to the enormous indolence of 
mankind, which will relinquish no object of the past, but will hold 
it fast forever. The “ sacrilegious backward grasp ” of w’hich 
Nietzsche speaks reveals itself, stnpped of its incest covering, as an 
onginal passive arrest of the hbido m its first object of childhood 
This mdolence is also a passion, as La Rochefoucauld * has bnlliantly 
expressed it 

“ Of all passions, that wtuch is least known to ourselves is indolence : 
it is the most ardent and malignant of them all, although its violence may be 
Insensible, and the injuries it causes may be hidden , if we will consider its 
power attentively, we will see that it makes itself, upon all occasions, mistress 
of our sentiments, of our interests, and of our pleasures , it is the anchor, 
which has the power to arrest the largest vessels , it is a calm more dangerous 
to the most important affairs than rocks and the worst tempest The repose 
of mdolence is a secret charm of the soul which suddenly stops the most 
ardent pursuits and the firmest resolutions , finally to give the true idea 
of this passion, one must say that indolence is like a beatitude of the soul 
which consoles it for all its losses and takes the place of all its possessions ” 

This dangerous passion, belonging above all others to primitive 
man, appears under the hazardous mask of the incest symbol, from 
which the incest fear must drive us away, and which must be con- 
quered, m the first place, under the image of the " terrible mother ” ’ 
It is the mother of innumerable evils, not the least of which are 
neurotic troubles. For, sepecially from the fogs of the arrested 
remnants of the libido, arise the harmful phantasmagoria which so 
veil reality that adaptation becomes almost impossible However, we 
will not investigate any further in this place the foundations of the 
mcest phantasies The preliminary suggestion of my purely psycho- 
logic conception of the incest problem may suffice We are here 
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only concerned with the question whether resistaKc^ which leads to 
liitror ersion in our author signifies a conscious external difficulty 
or not If it were an external diificnlty, then, indeed, the libido 
would be violently dammed back, and would produce a flood of 
phantasies, which can best be designated as schemes that is to say, 
plans as to how the obstacles could be overcome. They would be 
very concrete ideas of reality which seek to pave the way for solu- 
tions It would be a strenuous meditation, indeed, winch would 
be more likely to lead to anything rather than to a hvonagogic 
poem The passive condition depicted above in no way fits in with 
a real external obstacle, but, precisely through its passive sub- 
mission, it indicates a tendency which doubtless scorns real solution 
and prefers phantastic substitutes Ultimately and essentially we 
are, therefore, dealing with an mternal conflict, perhaps after the 
manner of those earlier conflicts which led to the two first uncon- 
scious creations We therefore, are forced to conclude that the 
external object cannot be loved, because a predominant amount 
of libido prefers a phantastic object, which must be brought up from 
the depths of the unconscious as a compensation for the rnissing 
reality 

The visionary phenomena, produced m the first stages of intro- 
version, are grouped among the well-known phenomena ® of hypna- 
gogic vision They form, as I explamed m an earlier paper, the 
foundation of the true visions of the symbolic autorevelations of the 
libido, as we may now express it 

Miss Miller continues 

•' Then I had the impression that some communication was immediately 
impending It seemed, to me as if there were re-echoed in me the words, 

' Sfpeak, O Lord, for Thy servant listens; open Thou mine ears * ’ ” 

This passage very clearly describes the intention , the expression 

communication ” is even a current term in spiritualistic circles 
The Biblical words contain a clear invocation or " prayer,” that is 
to say, a wish (libido) directed towards divinity (the unconscious 
complex) The prayer refers to Samuel, i 3, where Samuel at 
night was three times called by God, but belieted that it was Eh 
calling, until the latter informed him that it was God himself who 
spoke, and that he must answer if his name was called again — 
” Speak, O Lord, for Thy Servant hears > ” The dreamer uses these 
words really in an inverse sense, naraeljr, m order to produce God 
with them With that she directs her desires, her libido, into the 
depths of her unconscious 

We know that, although individuals are widely separated by the 
differences in the contents of their consciousness, they are closely 
alike in their unconscious psychology It is a significant impression 
for one working in practical psj'Choanalj^is when he realizes hoiv 
uniform are the typical unconsaous complexes. Difference first 
arises from mdividualisation This fact gives to an essential portion 
of the Schopenhauer and Hartmann philosophies a deep psychologic 
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justification * The very eviaent uniformuy of the unoonscious 
mechanism serves as a psychologic foundation for these philosohpic 
views The unconscious contains the differentiated remnants of 
the earlier psychologic functions overcome by the individual 
differentiation. The reaction and products of the animal psyche 
are of a generally diffused uniformity and solidity, which, among 
men, may be discovered apparently only in traces Man appeals 
as something extraordinarily individual in contrast with animals 

This might be a tremendous delusion, because we have the 
appropriate tendency always to recognise only the difference of 
things This is demanded by the psychologic adaptation which, 
without the most minute differentiation of the impressions, would 
be absolutely impossible. In opposition to this tendency we have 
ever the greatest difficulty in recognising in their common relations 
the things with which we are occupied in everyday life This recog 
nition becomes much easier with things which are more remote from 
us For example, it is almost impossible fora European to differ en 
tiate the faces in a Chinese throng, although the Chinese ha\.e just 
as individual facial formations as the Europeans, but the similarity 
of their strange facial expression is much more evident to the remote 
onlooker than their individual differences But when we live 
among the Chinese then the impression of their uniformity disappears 
more and more, and finally the Chinese become individuals also 
Individuality belongs to those conditional actualities which are 
greatly overrated theoretically on account of their practical signi- 
ficance It does not Delong to those overwhelmingly clear and 
therefore universally obtrusive general facts upon which a science 
must primarily be founded. The individual content of conscious- 
ness IS, therefore, the most unfavorable object imogmable for psy- 
choiogj , because it has veiled the universally v alid until it has become 
unrecognisable The essence of consciousness is the process of 
adaptation which takes place m the most minute details On the 
other hand the unconscious is the generally diffused, which not only 
binds the individuals among themselves to the race, but also unites 
them back aids with the peoples of the past and their psychology 
Thus the unconscious, surpassing the individual in its generality, 
is, in the first place, the object of a true psychology, which claims 
not to be psychophysical 

Man as an individual is a suspicious phenomenon, the right of 
whose existence from a natural biological standpoint could be 
senously contested, because, from this point of view, the individual 
IS only a race atom, and has a significance only as a mass constituent 
The ethical standpoint, however, gives to the human being an indi- 
vidual tendency separating him from the mass, which, in the course 
of centuries, led to the development of personality, hand in hand 
with which developed the hero cult, and has led to the modern 
individualistic cult of personages The attempts of rationalistic theo- 
logy to keep hold of the personal Jesus as the last and most precious 
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remnant of the divinity which has vanished beyond the power of the 
unaginat’ on corresponds to this tendency In tins respect the Roman 
Catholic Church was more practical, because she met the general 
need of the visible, or at least historically believed hero, through 
the fact that she placed upon the throne of worship a small but 
clearly perceptible god of the world, namely, the Roman Pope, the 
Pater patrum, and at the same time the Pontilex Maximus of the 
invisible upper or inner God The sensuous demonstrability of God 
naturally supports the religious process of mtroversion, " because 
the human figure essentially facilitates the transference, for it is 
not easy to imagine something lovable or venerable m a spiritual 
being This tendency, e\ erywhere present, has been secretly pre- 
served in the rationalistic theology with its Jesus historically insisted 
upon This does not mean that men loved the visible God , they 
love him, not as he is, for he is merely a man, and when the pious 
wished to love humanity they could go to their neighbours and their 
enemies to love them Mankind wishes to love in God only their 
ideas, that is to say, the ideas w’hich they project into God, By that 
they wish to love their unconscious, that is, that lemnant of ancient 
humanity and the centuries-old past m all people, namely, the 
common property left behind from aU development which is given 
to all men, like the sunshine and the air But in loving this in- 
heritance they love that which is common to all Thus they turn 
back to the mother of humanity, that is to say, to the spint of the 
race, and regain in this way something of that connection and of 
that mysterious and irresistible power which is imparted by the 
feeling of belonging to the herd It is the problem of Antaeus, who 
preserves his gigantic strength only through contact with mother 
earth This temporary withdrawal into one’s self, which, as we 
have already seen, signifies a regression to the childish bond to the 
parent, seems to act favorably, within certain limits, m its effect 
upon the psychologic condition of the individual It is in general 
to be expected that the two fundamental mechanisms of the psy- 
choses, transference and introversion, are to a wide extent extremely 
appropriate methods of normal reaction against complexes , trans- 
ference as a means of escaping h om the complex mto reality , intro- 
version as a means of detaching one's self from reality through the 
complex. 

After we have informed ourselves about the general purposes of 
prayer, we are prepared to hear more about the vision of our dreamer 
After the prayer, " the head of a sphinx with an Egyptian 
headdress ” appeared, only to vanish quickly. Here the author 
was disturbed, so that for a moment she awoke This vision recalls 
the previously mentioned phantasy of the Egyptian statue, whose 
rigid gesture is entirely m place here as a phenomenon of the so- 
called functional category The light stages of the hypnosis are 
designated technically as " Engourdissement ” (stiffening) The 
word Sphinx in the whole avilised world signifies the same as riddle . 
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a puzzling creature v/ho proposes riddles, like the Sphinx of Oedipus, 
standing at the portal of his fate like a sj^mbolic prodamanon oi 
the inevitable The Sphinx is a semi-thenomorphic representation 
of that " mother image ” which may be designated as the “ terrible 
mother,'’ of whom many traces are found m mythology This 
mtrepretation is correct for Oedipus Here the question is opened 
The objection will be raised that nothing except the word " Sphinx " 
justifies the allusion to the Sphinx of Oedipus On account of the 
lack of subjective materials, which m the Miller text are wholly 
lacking m regard to this vision, an mdividual interpretation would 
also be excluded The suggestion ol an “ Egyptian ” phantasy 
(Part I, Chapter II) is entirely insufiicient to be employed here 
Therefore we are compelled, if w^e vnsh to venture at all upon an 
understanding of this vision, to direct ourselves — perhaps m all 
too daring a manner — to the available ethnographic material under 
the assumption that the unconscious of the present-day man coins 
its symbols as was done m the most remote past The Sphinx, in 
its traditional form, is a half-human, half-animal creature, which we 
must, in part, interpret in the way that is applicable to such phan- 
tastic products The reader is directed to the deductions in the first 
part ot this volume where the thenomorphic representations of the 
libido were discussed This manner of representation is very 
familiar to the analyst, through the dreams and phantasies of 
neurotics (and of normal men). Tlie impulse is readily represented 
as an anunai, as a bull, horse, dog, etc One of my patients, who 
had questionable relations with women, and who began the treat- 
ment with the fear, so to speak, that I would surely forbid him his 
sexual adventures, dreamed that I (his physician) very skilfully 
speared to the wall a strange animal, half pig, half crocodile 
Dreams swarm with such thenomorphic representations of the libido 
Mixed beings, such as are in this dream, are not rare A series of 
very beautiful illustrations, where especially the lower half of the 
animal was represented therioraorphically, has been furnished by 
Bertschinger The libido which was represented theriomorphi- 
cally IS the “ animal ” sexuality which is in a repressed state The 
history of repression, as we have seen, goes back to the incest 
problem, where the first motives for moral resistance against sexu- 
ality display themselves The objects of the repressed libido are, 
m the last degree, the images of father and mother , therefore the 
thenomorphic symbols, m so far as they do not symbolise merely 
the hbido in general, have a tendency to present father and mother 
(for example, father represented by a bull, mother by a cow) 
From these roots, as we pointed out earlier, might probably arise 
the thenomorphic attributes of the Divinity In as far as the 
repressed libido manifests itself under certian conditions, as anxiety, 
these animals are generally of a hornble nature In consciousness 
we are attached by ah sacred bonds to the mother , m the dream 
she pursues us as a temble animal The Sphmx, mythologically 
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considered, is actually a tear animal, which reveals distinct traits 
of a mother denvate In the Oedipus legend the Sphinx is sent 
by Hera, wno hates Thebes on account of the birth of Bacchus , 
because Oedipus conquers the Sphmx, which is nothmg but fear 
of the mother, he must marry Jocasta, his mother, for the throne 
and the hand of the widowed queen of Thebes belonged to him who 
freed the land from the plague of the Sphinx. The genealogy of 
the Sphinx is rich, m allusions to the problem touchea upon here 
She IS a daughter of Echnida, a mixed being ; a beautiful maiden 
above, a hideous serpent below. This double creature corresponds 
to the picture of the mother , above, the human, lovely and attrac- 
tive half , below, the horrible animal half, converted mto a fear 
animal through the incest prohibition Echmda is denved from the 
All-mother, the mother Earth, Gaea, who, with Tartaros, the per- 
sonified underworld (the place of horrors), brought her forth 
Echnida herself is the mother of all terrors, of the Chimaera, Scylla, 
Gorgo, of the horrible Cerberus, of the Nemean Lion, and of the 
eagle who devoured the liver of Prometheus , besides this she gave 
birth to a number of dragons One of her sons is Orthrus, the dog 
of the monstrous Geiyon, who was killed by Hercules With this 
dog, her son, Echmda, in incestuous intercourse, produced the 
Sphinx These materials wiU sufl&ce to characterise that amount 
of libido which led to the Sphinx symbol If, in spite of the lack 
of subjective material, we may venture to draw an inference from 
the Sphinx symbol of our author, we must say that the Sphinx 
represents an ongmal incestuous amount of lioido detached from 
the bond to the mother Perhaps it is better to postpone this 
conclusion until we have examined the followmg visions. 

After Miss Miller had concentrated herself again, the vision 
developed further 

" Suddenly an Aztec appeared, absolutely clear in every detail . the hands 
spread open, with large fingers, the head in profile, armoured, headdress 
similar to the feather ornaments of the American Indian The whole was 
somewhat suggestive of Mexican sculpture " 

The ancient Egyptian character of the Sphinx is replaced here by 
American antiquity — by the Aztec The essential idea is neither 
Egypt nor Mexico, for the two could not he interchanged , but it 
IS the subjective factor which the dreamer produces from her own 
past. I have frequently observed in the analysis of Americans 
that certain unconscious complexes, i e , repressed sexuality, are 
represented by the symbol of a Negro or an Indian , for example, 
when a European tells in his dream, " Then came a ragged, dirty 
individual,” for Americans and for those who live in the tropics 
It is a Negro When with Europeans it is a vagabond or a cnmmal, 
with Americans it is a Negro or an Indian which represents the 
individual’s own repressed sexual personality, and the one considered 
inferior It is also desirable to go mto the particulars of this vision, 
as there are various things worthy of notice The feather cap, 
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which naturally had to consist of eagles’ feathers, is a sort ol magic 
charm The hero assumes at the same time something of the 
sunhke character of this bird when he adorns himself with its feathers, 
]ust as the courage and strength of the enemy are appropriated in 
swallow mg his heart or taking his scalp At the same time, the 
feather crest is a crown which is equivalent to the rays of the sun 
The historical importance of the Sun identification has been seen 
m the first part 

Especial interest attaches to the hand, which is descnbed as 

open,” and the fingers, which are described as " large ” It is 
significant that it is the hand upon which the distinct emphasis 
falls One might rather have expected a description of the facial 
expression It is well known that the gesture of the hand is signi- 
ficant , unfortunately, we know nothing about that here. Never- 
theless, a parallel phantasy might be mentioned, which also puts the 
emphasis upon hands A patient in a hypnagogic condition saw 
his mother pamted on a wall, like a painting in a Byzantine church 
She held one hand up, open wide, with fingers spread apart The 
fingers were very large, swollen into knobs on the ends, and each 
surrounded by a smsdl halo The immediate association with this 
picture was the fingers of a frog with sucking discs at the ends Then 
the similarity to the penis Tlie ancient setting of this mother pic- 
ture IS also of impoitance Evidently the hand had, in this phantasy, 
a phallic meaning 'This mterpretation was confirmed by a further 
very remarkable phantasy of the same patient. He saw something 
like a “ sky-rocket ” ascendmg from his mother’s hand, w'hich at a 
closer survey becomes a shining bird with golden wings, a golden 
pheasant, as it then occurs to his mmd We have seen in the 
previous chapter that the hand has actually a phaihe, generative 
meaning, and that this meaning plays a great part m the production 
of fire In connection with this phantasy, there is but one observa- 
tion to make fire was bored with the hand , therefore it comes 
from the hand , Agm, the fire, was worshipped as a goIden-winged 
bird^“ It IS extremely significant that it is the mother's hand 
I must deny myself the temptation to enter more deeply into this 
Let it be sufficient to have pointed out the possible significance of 
the hand of the Aztec by means of these parallel hand phantasies 
We have mentioned the mother suggestively with the Sphinx 
The Aztec taking the place of the Sphmx points, through his sug- 
gestive hand, to parallel phantasies m which the phallic hand really 
belongs to the mother. Likewise w'e encounter an antique setting 
in parallel phantasies The significance of the antique, which 
experience has shown to be the symbol for “ infantile,” is confirmed 
b} Miss Miller m this connection in the annotation to her phantasies, 
for she says 

" In my cliildliood, I took a special interest in the A2tec fragments and in 
the history of Peru and of the IncM ” 
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Through the two analyses of children which ha\ e been published 
we have attained an insight into the child’s small world, and have 
seen what burning interests and questions secretly surround the 
parents, and that the parents are, for a long time, the objects of the 
greatest mterest We are, therefore, justi&ed in suspecting that 
the antique setting applies to the “ anCients,” that is to say, the 
parents, and that consequently this Aztec has something of the 
father or mother in himself Up to this time indirect hints point 
only to the mother, which is nothing remarkable m an American 
girl, because Americans, as a result of the extreme detachment from 
the father, are characterised by a most enormous mother complex, 
which again is connected with the especial social position of w'oman 
in the United States This position brings about a special mas- 
culinity among capable women, which easily makes possible the 
symbolising into a masculine figure 

After this vision. Miss Miller felt that a name formed itself " bit 
by bit,” which seemed to belong to this Aztec — " the son of an Inca 
of Peru ” The name is ” Chi-wan-to-pel ’ As the author intimated, 
somethmg similar to this belonged to her childish reminiscences 
The act of naming is, like baptism, somethmg exceedmgly important 
for the creation of a personality, because, since olden times, a magic 
power has been attributed to the name, w’lth which, for example, 
the spirit of the dead can be conjured To know the name of any 
one means, in mythology, to have power over that one As a well- 
known example I mention the fairy tale of '' Rumpelstilzchen ” In 
an Egyptian myth, Isis robs the Sun god Rg permanently of his 
power by compelling him to tell her his real name Therefore, to 
give a name means to give power, invest with a definite personality 
The author observed, m regard to the name itself, that it reminded 
her very much of the impressive name Popocatepetl, a name which 
belongs to unforgettable school memories, and, to the greatest 
indignation of the patient, very often emerges m an analysis in a 
dream or phantasy and brings with it that same old joke which one 
heard in school, told oneself and later again forgot Although one 
might hesitate to consider this unhallowed joke as of psycnologic 
importance, still one must inquire for the reason of its being One 
must also put, as a counter question, Why is it always Popocatepetl 
and not the neighbouring Iztaccihuatl, or the even higher and just 
as clear Orizaba ? The last has certainly the more beautiful and 
more easily pronounced name Popocatepetl is impressive because 
of its onomatopoetic name. In English the word is ” to pop ” 
(popgun), which is here considered as onomatopoesy , m German 
the words are Hinierpommern, Pumpernickel , Bombe Petards {le 
5 &efs=flatU 3 ) The frequent German word Popo (Podex) does^not 
indeed exist in English, but flatus is designated as ” to poop ” in 
childish speech The act of defecation is often designated as " to 
pop” A joking name for the posterior part IS “ the bum.” (Poop 
also means the rear end of a ship.) In French, pouf ! is onomato- 
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poetic , pouffer—platzm (to explode}, la poupe^xo&x: end ot ship, 
le poupard—ih^ baby in arms, la poup^e=doll Poupon is a pet 
name for a chubby-faced cliild In Dutch popy German Puppe and 
Latin puppis=d(h. , in Plautus, however, it is also used jokingly 
for the posterior part of the body ; pupus means child , pupula— 
girl, little dollie. The Greek word iroTnrv^io designates a cracking 
snapping or blowing sound It is used of kissing , by Theocritus 
also of the associated noise of flute blowing The etymologic 
parallels show a remarkable relationship between the part of the 
body in question and the child This relationship we will mention 
here, only to let it drop at once, as this question will claim our 
attention later 

One of my patients in his chddhood had always connected the 
act of defecation with a phantasy that his postenor was a volcano 
and a violent eruption took place, explosion of gases and giishings 
forth of lava. The terms for the elemental occurrences of nature 
are originaliy not at all poetical ; one thinks, for example, of the 
beautiful phenomenon of the meteor, which the German language 
most unpoetically calls “ Sternschnuppe ” (the smouldering wick of 
a star). Certain South Amencan Indians call the shooting star 
the " urme of the stars ” According to the principle of the least 
resistance, expressions are taken from the nearest source available 
(For example, the transference of the metonymic expression of 
urination as Schffens, “ to ram ”) 

Now it seems to be very obscure why the mystical figure of 
Chiwantopel, whom Miss Miller, m a note, compares to the control 
spirit of the spintualistic medium,^® is found in such a disreputable 
neighbourhood that his nature (name) was brought into relation 
with this particular part of the body In order to understand this 
possibility, we must realise that when v e produce from the uncon- 
scious the first to be brought forth is the infajitile material long lost 
m memory. One must, therefore, take the point of view of that time 
m which this infantile material was still on the surface If now a 
much-honoured object is related m the unconscious to the anus, 
then one must conclude that something of a high valuation was ex- 
pressed thereby. The question is only whether this corresponds 
to the psychology of the child. Before we enter upon this question, 
it must be stated that the anal region is very closely connected with 
veneration One thinks of the traditional feces of the Great Mogul 
An Onental tale has the same to say of Christian knights, who 
anointed themselves with the excrement of the pope and cardinals 
in order to make themselves formidable A patient who is char- 
actensed by a special veneration for her father had a phantasy 
that she saw her father sitting upon the toilet in a dignified manner, 
and people going past greeted him effusively The association 
of the anal relations by no means excludes high valuation or esteem 
as IS shown by these examples, and as is easily seen from the intimate 
connection of feces and gold Here the most worthless come® 
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into the closest relation with the most valuable This also happens 
in religious valuations T discovered (at that time to my great 
astonishment) that a young patient, very religiously trained', repre- 
sented in a dream the Crucified on the bottom of a blue-fiowered 
chamber-pot, namely, m the form of excrements The contrast 
IS so enormous that one must assume that the valuations of child- 
hood must indeed be very different from ours This is actually 
the truth Children bring to the act of defecation and the products 
of this an esteem and interest which later on is possible only to 
the hypochondraic We do not comprehend this interest until 
we learn that the child very early connects with it a theory of 
propagation The libido afflux probably accounts for the enor- 
mous interest in this act The child sees that this is the way m 
which something is produced, m which something comes out. The 
same child whom I reported m the little brochure " Uber Konflicte 
der kmdlichen Seele," and who had a well-developed anal theory 
of birth, like little Hans, whom Freud made known to us, later 
contracted a habit of staying a long time on the toilet. Once the 
father grew impatient, went to the toilet and called, " Do come out 
of there , what are you makmg? ” Whereupon the answer came 
from within, “ A little wagon and two pomes " The child was 
making a little wagon and two ponies, that is to say, things which 
at that time she especially wished for In this way one can make 
what one wishes, and the thing made is the thing wished for The 
child wishes earnestly for a doll or, at heart, for a real child (That 

is, the child practised for his future biological task, and in the way 
m which everything is produced he made the doll himself as 
representative of the child or of the thing wished for m general 
From a patient I have learned a parallel phantasy of her diildhood 
In the toilet there was a crevice m the wall She phantasied that 
from this crevice a fairy would come out and present her with every- 
thing for which she wished The " locus is known to be the place 
of dreams where much was wished for and created which later would 
no longer be suspected of having this place of origin A pathological 
phantasy in place here is told us by Lombroso,-® concerning two 
insane artists Each of them considered himself God and the ruler of 
the world They created or produced the world by makmg it come 
forth from the rectum, just as the egg of birds originates m the egg 
canal. One of these two artists was endowed with a true artistic sense 
He painted a picture in which he was just in the act of creation ; the 
world came forth from hia anus , the membrum was in full erection , 
he was naked, surrounded by women, and with all insignia of his 
power The excrement is m a certain sense the thing wished for, 
and on that account it receives the corresponding valuation When 
I first understood this connection, an observation made long ago, 
and which disturbed me greatly because I never rightly understood 

it, became clear to me It concerned an educated patient who, 
under very tragic circumstances, had to be separated from her 
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husband and child, and was brought into the msan“ asylum She 
exhibited a tvpical apathy and slovenliness vhich was considered 
as affective mental deterioration Even at that time I doubted 
this deterioration, and was inclined to regard it as a secondary 
adiustment I took especial pains to ascertain how I could discover 
the existence of the aftect in this case Finally, after more than 
three hours’ hard work I succeeded m finding a train of thought 
which suddenly brought the patient into a completely adequate 
and therefore strongly emotional state At this moment the affec- 
tive connection with her was completely re-established That 
happened in the forenoon When I returned at the appointed time 
in xhe evening to the ward to see her she had, for my reception, 
smeared herself from head to foot with excrement, and cried laugh- 
ingly, " Do I please you so ? ” She had never done that before , it 
was plainly destined for me The impression which I received 
was one of a personal affront and, as a result of this, I was convinced 
for years after of the affective deterioration of such cases Now we 
understand this act as an mfantile ceiemony of welcome or a 
declaration of love 

The origin of Chiwantopel, that is to say, an unconscious per- 
sonality, therefore means, m the sense of the previous explanation, 
“ I make, produce, invent him myself" It is a sort of human 
creation or birth by the anal route The first people were made 
from excrement, potter s earth, or clay The Latin luiuni which 
really means " moistened earth," also has the transferred meaning 
of dirt In Plautus it is even a term of abuse, something like " You 
scum " The birth from the anus also reminds us of the motive of 
" throwing behind oneself ” A well-known example is the oracular 
command, which Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were the only survivors 
from the great flood, received They were to throw behind them 
the bones of the great mother They then threw behind them stones 
from which mankind sprang According to a tradition, the Dactyli 
m a similar manner sprang from dust, which the nymph Anchiale 
threw behind her There is also humorous significance attached to 
the anal products * The excrements are often considered m popular 
humor as a monument or memorial (which plays a special part in 
regard to the criminal in the form of grumus m&idcs) , every one 
knows the humorous story of the man who, led by the spirit thiough 
labynnthian passages to a hidden treasure, after he had shed all 
his pieces of clothing, deposited excrement as a last guide post on 
his road In a more distant past a sign of this kind possessed as 
great a sigmficance as the dung of animals to indicate the direction 
taken Simple monuments (“ little stone figures ”) have ‘■aken the 
place of this perishable mark 

It IS noteworthy that Miss Miller quotes another case, where a 
name suddenly obtruded itself, parallel to the emeigmg into con 
sciousness of Chiwantopel, namely, A-ha-ma-ra-ma with a feeling 
that it dealt with something Assyrian As a possible source 
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of this, there occurred to her “ Asurabama, who made cunei- 
form bricks,” those imperishable documents made from clay 
the monuments of the most ancient history If it were not 
emphasised that the bricks are “ cuneiform,” then it might mean 
ambiguously ' wedged-shaped bricks,” which is more suggestive 
of our interpretation than that of the author. 

Miss Miller remarks that besides the name " Asurabama ” she 
also thought of ” Ahasuerus ” or ” Ahasverus ” This phantasy 
leads to a very different aspect of the problem of the unconscious 
personality While the previous materials betrayed to us something 
of the infantile theory of creation, this phantasy opens up a vista 
into the dynamics of the unconscious creation of personality 
Ahasver is, as is v, ell known, the Wandering Jew , he is characterised 
by endless and restless wanderings until the end of the world The 
fact that the author has thought of this particular nameiustifies us 
in following this trail The legend of Ahasver the first literary 
traces of which belong to the thirteenth century, seems to be of 
Occidental origin, and belongs to those ideas which possess inde- 
structible vital energ3' The figure of the Wandering Jew has 
undergone more literary elaboration than the figure of Faust, and 
nearly all of this work belongs to the last century If the figure 
IS not called Ahasver, still it is there under another name perhaps 
as Count of St Germain, the mysterious Rosicrucian, whose immor- 
tality was assured, and whose temporary residence (the land) was 
equally known Although the stones about Ahasver cannot be 
traced back any earlier than the thirteenth century, the oral tradi- 
tion can reach back considerably further, and it is not an 
impossibihty that a bridge to the Onent exists There is the parallel 
figure of Chidr, or ” al Chadir,” the ” ever-youthful Chidher ” 
celebrated in song by Rueckert The legend is purely Islamitic 
The peculiar feature, however, is that Chidher is not only a saint, 
but in Sufic circles rises even to dmne significance In view of 
the severe monotheism of Islam, one is inclined to think of Chidher 
as a pre-Islamitic Arabian divinity who would hardly be officially 
recognised by the new religion, but might have been tolerated on 
political grounds But there is nothing to prove that The first 
traces of Chidher are found m the commentaries of the Koran, 
Buchan and Tabare and in a commentary to a noteworthy passage 
of the eighteenth sura of the Koran The eighteenth sura is entitled 
“ the cave,” that is, after the cave of the seven sleepers, who, 
according to the legend, slept there for 309 years, and thus escaped 
persecution, and awoke m a new era Their legend is recounted in 
the eighteenth sura, and divers reflections were associated with it 
The wish-fulfilment idea of the legend is very clear The mystic 
material for it is the immutable model of the Sun's course. The 
Sun sets periodically, but does not die It hides in the womb of 
the sea or m a subterranean cave.^® and m the mormng is ” born 
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agaip," complete The language in which this asticnomic occur- 
rence IS clothed IS one of clear symbolism , the Sun returns into the 
mother's womb, and after some time is again born Of course, 
this event is properly an incestuous act, of which, in mythology, 
clear traces are still retained, not the least of which is the circum- 
stance that the dying and resurrected gods are the lovers of their 
own mothers or have generated themselves through their own 
mothers Christ as the “ God becoming flesh ” has generated 
himself through Mary , Mithra has done the same These Gods are 
unmistakable Sun-gods, for the Sun also does this, m order to again 
renew himself Naturally, it is not to be assumed that astronomy 
came first and these conceptions of gods afterwards , the process 
was, as always, inverted, and it is even true that pnraitive magic 
charms of rebirth, baptism, superstitious usages of ail sorts, con- 
cerning the cure of the sick, etc , were projected into the heavens 
These youths were born from the cave (the womb of mother earth), 
like the Sun-gods, in a new era, and this was the way they vanquished 
death In this far they were immortal It is now interesting to 
see how the Koran comes, after long ethical contemplations m the 
course of the same sura, to the following passage, which is of especial 
significance for the ongin of the Chidher myth For this reason I 
quote the Koran literally: 

" Remember when Moses said to his servant, ' I will not stop till I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for eighty yeaxs will I journey on ’ 

" But when they reached their confluence they forgot their flsh, and jt 
took its way m the sea at will 

“ And when they had passed on, Moses said to his servant, ' Bnng us our 
morning meal, for now we have incurred weariness from this our journey ' 

" He said, ' What thinkest thou 1 When we repaired to the rock for rest, 
then venly I forgot the fish ; and none hut Satan made me forget it, so as 
not to mention it , and it hath taken its way in the sea in a wondrous sort ’ 

“ He said, ' It is this we were m quest of ' So they both went backretracing 
their footsteps 

" Then found they one of our serventstowhomwehad vouchsafed ourraercy, 
and whom we had instructed with our knowledge 

" Moses said to him, ‘ Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for guidance 
of that which thou hast been taught V 

" He said, ‘ Veniy, thou canst by no means have patience with me , and 
how canst thou be patient in matters whose meaning thou comprehendest 
not ’ ' "—Trans Rodwell, page 1S8 

Moses now accompanies the mysterious servant of God, who does 
divers thmgs which Moses cannot comprehend , finally the Unknown 
takes leave of Moses, and speaks to him as follows . 

" They will ask thee of Dhoulkamein (the two-horned) Saj ‘ I will 
recite to you an account of him ' 

" Venly, we established his power upon the earth and we gave him a means 
to accomplish every end, so he followed his way , 

'■ Until when he reached the setting of the sun, he found it to set in a miry 
forest ; and hard by, he found a people. . . ” 

Now follows a moral reflection ; then the narrative continues ■ 
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' Tlien be followed bis course further until he came to the place where 
the Snin rises ” 

If now we wish to know who is the unknown scivant of God, we 
are told m this passage he is Dhtdqat Alexander, ihe Sun , he 
goes to the place of seUi',„g and he goes to the tdace of rising The 
passage about the unknown servant of God is explained by the 
commentaries in a well-dehned legend The servant is Chidher 
“ the verdant one,’' the never-tirmg wanderer, who roams for 
hundreds and thousands of years over lands and seas, the teacher 
and counsellor of pious men ; the one wise in divine knowledge — 
the immortal The authority of the Tabari associates Chidher 
with Dhulqarnein , Chidher is said to have reached the " stream of 
life ” as a follower of Alexander, and both unwittingly had drunk 
of it, so that they became immortal Moreover, Chidher is identified 
hy the old commentators with Elias, who also did not die, but who was 
taken to Heaven in a fiery chariot Elias is Heuos It is to be 
observed that Ahasver also owes his existence to an obscure place 
in the holy Christian scriptures This place is to be found m Matthew 
xvi . 28 First comes the scene where Christ appoints Peter as the 
rock of his church, and nominates him the governor of his power 
After that follows the prophecy of his death, and then comes the 
passage 

Vcrilj, I say unto you, there be some standing here, wliich shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in bis kingdom " 

Here follows the scene of the transfiguration : 

" And was transfigured before them and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment ■was ■white as the light 

And behold there appealed unto them Moses and Elias talking ivith him 

" Ihen anstvered Peter and said unto Jesus, 'Lord, it is good for us to be 
here , if thou wilt let us make here three tabernacles , one for thee and one 
for Moses and one for Elias ' " =* 

From these passages it appears that Christ stands on the same 
plane as Elias, wuthout being identified with him,®® although the 
people consider him as Elias The ascension places Christ as 
identical with Elias The prophecy of Christ shows that there exist 
aside from himself one or more immortals who shall not die until 
Parousai According to John xxi 22nd verse, the boy John was 
considered as one of these immortals, and m the legend he is, in 
fact, not dead, but merely sleeping m the ground until Parousai, 
and breathes so that the dust swirls round his grave As is evident, 
there are passable bridges from Christ by way of ELas to Chidher 
and Ahasucrus It is said in an account of this legend that 
Dhulqarnein led his friend Chidher to the " source of life ” in order 
to have him drink of immortahty Alexander also bathed In the 
stream of life and performed the ntual ablutions As I previously 
mentioned m a footnote, according to Matthew xvn 12th verse, 
John the Baptist is Elias, therefore primarily identical with Chidher 
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Nov, however, it is to be noted that m the Arabian legend Chidhei- 
appears rather as a companion or accompanied (Chidher with 
Dhulqarnein or with Elia?, “ like unto them ” , or identified with 
them There are therefore. t\vo similar figures who resemble 
each other, but who, nevertheless, are distinct. The analogous 
situation in the Christian legend is found in the scene bv the Jordan 
where John leads Chnst to the “ source of life ” Christ is there, the 
subordinate, John the superior, similar to Dhulqarnein and Chidher 
or Chidher and Moses, also Elias The latter relation especially is 
such that Voilers compares Chidher and Elias, on the one side, with 
Gilgamesh and his mortal brother Eabani , on the other side, with 
the Dioscur, one of whom is immortal, the other mortal This 
relation is also found in Christ and John the Baptist,*® on the one 
hand, and Chnst and Peter, on the other The last-named parallel 
only finds its explanation through comparison with the Mithraic 
mysteries, where the esoteuc contents are revealed to us through 
monuments Upon the Mithiaic marble relief of Klagenfurt ** it 
IS represented how with a halo Mithra crowns Helios, who either 
kneels oefore him or eLe floats up to him from below Mitnra is 
represented on a Mitbraic monument of Osterburken as holding in 
his right hand the shoulder of the mystic ox above Heiios, who stands 
bowed down before him, the left hand resting on a sword hilt A 
crown lies between them on the ground Cumont observes about 
this scene that it probably represents the divine prototype of the 
ceremony of the initiation mto the degree of Miles, m which a sword 
and a crown were conferred upon the mystic Helios is, therefore, 
appointed the Miles of ilithra In a general way, Mithra seems to 
occupy the rok of patron to Helios, which reminds us of the boldness 
of Hercules towards Helios Upon his journey towards Geryon 
Heiios burns too hotly , Hercules, full of anger, threatens him with 
his never-faihng arrows Therefore, Helios is compelled to yield 
and lends to the hero his Sun ship, with which he was accustomed to 
journey across the sea Thus Hercules returns to Erythia, to the 
cattle herds of Geryon On the monument at Klagenfurt, Mithra 
is furthermore represented pressmg Helios’s hand, either in farewell 
or as a ratification In a further scene Mithra mounts the Chariot 
of Helios, either for the ascension or the " Sea Journey ” Cumont 
is of the opinion that Mithra gives to Helios a sort of ceremonious 
mvestiture and consecrates him with his divine power by crowning 
him with his own hands This relation corresponds to that of Chnst 
to Peter. Peter, through his symbol, the cock, has the character of a 
sun-god After the ascension (or sea journey) of Christ, he is the 
visible pontiff of the divinity , he suffers, therefore, the same death 
(crucifixion) as Christ, and becomes the great Roman deity (Sof 
mmetus), the conquering, triumphant Church itself, embodied ui 
the Pope In the scene of Malchus he is always shown as the miles 
of Chnst, to whom the sword is granted, and as the rock upon which 
the Church is founded The crown ** is also given to him who pos 
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sesses the power to bind and to set free. Thus, Christ, hke the Sun. 
IS the visible God, whereas the Pope, like the heir of the Roman 
Crssars, is soils tmich comes The settmg sun appoints a successor 
whom he invests with the power of the sun Dhulqarnem gives 
Chidher eternal life Chidher communicates his wisdom to Moses 
There even exists a report according to which the forgetful servant 
of Joshua drinks from the well of life, whereupon he becomes im- 
mortal, and IS placed in a ship by Chidher and Moses, as a punish- 
ment, and IS cast out to sea, once more a fragment of a sun myth, 
the motive of the “ sea lourney ” 

The primitive symbol, which designates that portion of the Zodiac 
in which the Sun, with the Winter Solstice, again enters upon the 
yearly course, is the goat, fish sign, the alyai^ipias The Sun mounts 
like a goat to the highest mountam. and later goes into the watei 
as a fish The fish is the S3-mbol of the child,*® for the child before 
his birth lives in the water like a fish, and the Sun, because it plunges 
into the sea, becomes equally child and fish The fish, however, 
IS also a phallic symbol,*® also a symbol for the woman Briefly 
stated, the fish is a libido symbol, and, indeed, as it seems predom- 
inately for ihe renewal of the libido 

The Tourney of Moses with his servant is a hfe-]ourney (eighty 
years} They grow old and lose their life force (libido), that is, tney 
lose the fish which “ puisnes its course in a marvellous manner to 
the sea,” which means the settmg of the sun When the two notice 
their loss, they discover at the place where the ” source of life " 
is found (where the dead fish revived and sprang into the sea) 
Chidher wrapped in his mantle,®* sitting on the ground ^ccoldlng 
to another version, he sat on an island in the sea, or “ m the wettest 
place on earth," that is, he was ^ust horn from the maternal depths. 
Where the fish vanished Chidher, " the verdant one,” was born as a 
*' son of the deep waters," his head veiled, a Cabir, a proclaimer of 
divine wisdom , the old Babylonian Oannes-Ea, who was repre- 
sented m the form of a fish, and dailv came from the sea as a fish 
to teach the people wisdom His name was brought into connec- 
tion with John’s With the rising of the renewed sun all that lived 
m darkness, as water-animal or fish, surrounded by all terrors of 
night and death,®® became as the shining fiery firmament of the dav 
Thus the words of John the Baptist gam especial meaning 

t 

" I indeed baptize you witb water unto repentance, but be that cometb 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear , he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire " 


With Vollers we may also compare Chidher and Elias (Moses and 
his servant Joshua) with Gilgamesh and his brother Eabani Gil- 
gamesh wandered through the world, driven by anxiety and longing, 
to find immortality His path led him across the seas to the wise 
Utnapishtim (Noah), who knew how to cross the waters of death. 
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There Gilgamesh had to dive down to the bottom of the sea for the 
magical hero which was to lead him back to the lard of men When 
he had come again to hiS native land a serpent stole the magic plant 
from hiin (the fish again slid into the sea). But on the return from 
the land of the blessed an immortal manner accompanied him, who, 
Danished by a curse of Utnapishtim, was forbidden to return to the 
land ot the blessed. Gilgamesh's journey had lost its purpose on 
account of the loss of the magic herb , instead he is accompanied 
by an immortal, whose fate, mdeed, we cannot learn from the 
fragments of the epic. This banished immortal is the model for 
Ahasver, as Jensen aptly remarked 

Again we encounter the motive ot the Dioscuri, mortal and im- 
mortal, setting and rising sun This motive is also represented as 
if projected from the hero 

The Sacrificium Mithriacum (the sacrifice of the bull) is in its 
religious representation very often flanked by the two Dadophores, 
Cautes and Cautopates, one with a raised and the other wuth a 
lowered torch. They represent brothers who reveal their character 
through the symbolic position of the torch. Cumont connects 
them, not without meaning, with the sepulchral " erotes ” who as 
genn with the reversed torches have traditional meaning The one 
IS supposed to stand for death and the other for life I cannot 
refrain from mentioning the similarity between the Sacnficium 
Mithnacum (where the sacrificed bull in the centre is flanked on both 
sides by Dadophores) to the Christian sacrifice of the lamb (ram) 
The Crucified is also traditionally flanked by the two thieves, one 
of whom ascends to Paradise, while the other descends to Hell “ 
The idea of the mortal and the immortal seems to have passed also 
into the Christian worship Semitic gods are often represented as 
flanked by two Paredroi , for example, Baal of Edessa, accompanied 
by Aziz and Monimoz (Baal as the Sun), accompanied by Mais and 
Mercury, as expressed in astronomical teachings) According to 
the Chaldean view, the gods are grouped into triads. In this circle 
of ideas belongs also the Trinity, the idea of the triune God, in which 
Christ must be considered in his unity with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. So, too, do the two thieves belong inwardly to Christ The 
two Dadophores are, as Cumont points out, nothing but offshoots 
from the chief figure of Mithra, to whom belongs a mysterious three- 
fold character. According to an account of Dionysus Areopagfta, 
the magicians celebrated a festival, " rov Tpin-Xacrto-u MWpov ’’ « 
An observation likewise referring to the Trinity is made by Plutarch 
concerning Onnuzd ' rpls tavjm av^jjc-a? aTrirnTjare roS ykiou + The 
Trinity, as three different states of the unity, is also a Christian 
thought In the very first place this suggests a sun myth An 
observation by Macrobius 1 • 18 seems to lend support to tins idea 

♦ Of the threefold Mithra 

t Having expanded himself threefold, he departed from the sun 
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'* autem aetatum diversitates ad soism reieruntur, ut parvuius videatur 
hi email soliUtio, qualem Aegiptii proferunt ex adyto die certa, 

■uqi inoctio vernali fignra luienis ornatar Pc'^tea statuitur ffitas ejas 
pie iissima effigie barbie soistitio sestivo evuroe per dimmutioiies 

veluti senescenti quarta forma deus figuratur " * 

As Cumoiit observes, Cautes and Cautapates occasionally carry 
m their hands the head of a hull, and a scorpion Taurus and 
Scorpio are eqn.noctial signs, whnch clearly indicate that the sacri- 
ficial scene refers primarily to the Sun cycle . the rising Sun, which 
sacrifices itself at the summer solstice, and the setting Sun In 
tne sacrificial scene the sy mbol of the rising and setting Sun was not 
easily represented . therefore, tins idea was removed from the 
sacrificial image 

We have pointed out above that the Dioscuri represent a similar 
idea, although m a somewhat different form ; the one sun is always 
mortal, the othei immortal. As this entire sun mythology is merely 
a ps 5 <choiogic pro]ection to the heavens, the fundamental thesis 
probably is as follows , just as man consists of a mortal and immortal 
part, so the sun is a pair of brothers,®^ one being mortal, the other 
immortal- This thought lies at the basis of ail theology in general 
Man is, indeed, mortal, but there are some who are immortal, or 
there is something m us which is immortal Thus the gods, " a 
Chidher or a St Germam,' are our immortal part, which, though 
mcomprehensible, dwells among us somewhere. 

Comparison with the sun teaches us over and over again that the 
gods are libido It is that pait of us which is immortal, since it 
represents that bond through v hich we feel that m the race we are 
never extingmshed It is life from the life of mankind Its 
sprmgs, which well up from the depths of the unconscious, come, as 
does our life m general, from the root of the whole of humanity, 
since we are indeed only a twig broken off from the mother and 
transplanted 

Since the divine in us is the libido,®* we must not wonder that 
we have taken along with us m our theology ancient representations 
from olden times, which give the triune figure to the God We have 
taken this TptTrXdo-toi/ deov ^ from the phaUic symbolism, the onginahty 
of which may well be uncontested®* The male genitals are the 
basis for this Trinity It is an anatomical fact that one testicle 
IS generally placed somewhat higher than the other, and it is also 
a very old, but, nevertheless, still surviving, supeistition that one 
testicle generates a boy and the other a girl A late Babylonian 
bas-relief from Lajard's ®® collection seems to be in accordance with 

* Now these difterences in the seasons refer to tne Sun, which seems at 
the winter solstice an infant, such as the Egyptians on a certain day bung 
out of their sanctuanes . at the vernal equinox it is represented as a youth 
Latei, at the summer solstice, its age is represented by a full grovrtii of beard, 
while at the last, the god is represented by the gradually diminishing form 
of an old man 

t Threefold God 
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this view In the middle of the image stands an androgynous god 
(masculine and feminine face *'’) , upon the right, male side, is 
found a serpent, with a sun halo round its head ; upon the lett, 
female side, there is also a serpent, with the moon above its head 
Above the head of the god there are three stars This ensemble 
would seem to confirm the Trinity of the representation The Sun 
serpent at the right side is male , the serpent at the left is female 
(signified by the moon) This image possesses a symbolic sexual 
suffix, which makes the sexual significance of the whole obtrusive 
Upon the male side a rhomb is found — a favorite symbol of the 
female genitals ; upon the female side there is a wheel or felly A 
wheel always refers to the Sun, but the spokes are thickened and 
enlarged at the ends, which suggests phallic symbolism It seems 
to be a phallic wheel, which was not unknown in antiquity There 
are obscene bas-rehefs where Cupid turns a wheel of nothing but 
phalli It IS not only the serpent which suggests the phallic 
significance of the Sun , I quote one especially marked case, from 
an abundance of proof In the antique collection at Verona I 
discovered a late Roman mystic mscription in which are the following 
representations * 

dC 

These symbols are easily read. Sun — Phallus, Moon — Vagina 
(Uterus) This interpretation is confirmed by another figure of 
the same collection There the same representation is found, only 
the vessel is replaced b^y the figure of a woman The impressions 
on coins, where in the middle a palm is seen encoded by a snake 
flanked by two stones (testicles), or else m the middle a stone en 
circled by a snake , to the right a palm, to the left a shell (female 
genitals should be interpreted m a similar manner In Lajard s 
“ Researches ” (“ The Cult of Venus ”) there is a com of Perga, 
where Artemis of Perga is represented by a conical stone (phallic) 
flanked by a man (claimed to be Men) and by a female figure (claimed 
to be Artemis) Men (the so-called Lunus) is found upon an Attic 
bas-relief apparently with the spear but fundamentally a sceptre 
with a phallic significance, flanked, by Pan with a club (phallus) 
and a female figure The traditional representation of the Crucified 
flanked by John and Mary is closely associated with this circle ot 
ideas, precisely as is the Crucified with the thieves From this we 
see how, beside the Sun, there emerges again and again the much 
more primitive comparison of the libido with the phallus \n 
especial trace still deserves mention here The Dadophor Cauta- 
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pates who represents Mithra, is also represented with the cock ™ 
and the pineapple But these are the attributes of the Phryrgian 
god Men, whose cult was widely diffused. Men was represented 
with PiieusT** the pineapple and the cock, also in the form of a boy, 
just as the Dadophores are boyish figures (This last-named 
propel ty relates them with Men to the Cabin ) Men has a very close 
connection with Attis, the son and lover of Cybele. In the time of 
the Roman Cresars, Men and Attis were entirely identified, as stated 
above. Attis also wears the Pileus hke Men, Mithra and the Dado- 
phores As the son and lover of his mother he again leads us to 
the source of this religion-creatmg incest libido, namely, to the 
mother Incest leads logically to ceremonial castration in the Attic- 
Cybele cult, for the Hero, driven insane by his mother, mutilates 
himself I must at present forego entering more deeply into this 
matter, because the incest problem is to be discussed at the c'ose 
Let this suggestion suffice — that from different directions the analysis 
of the libido symbolism always leads back again to the mother incest 
Therefore, we may surmise that the longing of the libido raised to 
God (repressed into the unconscious) is a primitive, mcestuous one 
which concerns the mother Through renouncing the virility to 
the first beloved, the mother, the feminine element becomes ex- 
tremely predominant , hence the strongly androgynous character 
of the dying and resurrected Redeemer That these heroes are 
nearly always wanderers is a psychologically dear symbolism 
The wandering is a representation of longing,’^ of the ever-restless 
desire, which nowhere finds its object, for, unknown to itself, it seeks 
the lost mother The wandering association renders the Sun 
comparison easily intelligible , also, under this aspect, the heroes 
always resemble the wandering Sun, which seems to justify the fact 
that the myth of the hero is a sun myth But the myth of the hero, 
however, is, as it appears to me, the myth of our own suffering 
unconscious, which has an unquenchable longing for all the deepest 
sources of our own being , for the body of the mother, and through 
it for communion with infinite life in. the countless forms of existence 
Here I must introduce the words of the Master who has divined the 
deepest roots ot Faustian longings * 


*' Unwilling, I reveal a loftier mystery — 

In solitude are throned the Goddesses, 

No Space around them. Place and Time still less 
Only to speak of them embarrasses 
They are THE MOTHERS ' 


“ Goddesses unknown to ye. 

The Mortals, — named by ns unwillingly. 

Delve m the deepest depths must thou to reach them . 
'Tis thine own fault that we for help beseech them 


Where is the way ? 
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" No way ! To the Unreachable, 

Ne’er to be trodden ! A wav to the Unbeseechable, 

Never to oe besojght » Art tnou prepared ? 

There are no locks, no latches to be lifted ' 

Tbrougn endlesa solitudes shalt thou be dnfted ' 

Hast thou through solitudes and deserts dared ’ 

And hadst thou swum to farthest verge ot ocean. 

And there the boundless space beheld. 

Stall haast thou seen wave after wave m motion. 

Even though impending doom thy fear compelled. 

Thou nadst seen something — in the beryl dim 
Of peace-lulled seas, the sportive dolphins swim , 

Hadst seen the flying clouds, sun, moon and stai ; 

Nought shalt thou see in endless Void afar~ 

Not hear thy footstep fall, cor meet 
A stable spot to rest thy feet 

" Here, take this key i 

The Kev will scent the true place from all others ; 

Follow it down ' 'Twill lead tnee to the Mothers 

Descend then ' I could also say Ascend ' 

’Twere all the same Escape from the Created 
To shapeless forms m hberated spaces 1 
Enjoy what long ere this vras dissipated ' 

There whirls the press, hke clouds on clouds unfolding , 

Then with stretched arm swing high the key thou'rt holding ' 

" At last a blazing tnpod,’* tells thee this. 

That there the utterly deepest bottom is 
Its light to thee -will then the Mothers show. 

Some m their seats, the others stand or go. 

At their own will Formation, Transformation, 

The Eternal Mind’s eternal recreation. 

Forms of all Creatures, — there axe floating free 
They’ll see thee not ! for only wraiths they see 
So pluck up heart, — the danger then is great 
Go to the tnpod ere thou ht sitate. 

And touch it with the key " 
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SYMBOLISM OF THE MOTHER AND OF REBIRTH 

The vision following the creation of the hero is described by Miss 
Miller as a “ throng of people ” This representation is known to 
us from dream, interpretation as being, above all, the symbol of 
mystery ^ Freud thinks that this choice of symbol is determined 
on account of its possibility of representing the idea. The bearer 
of the mystery is placed m opposition to the multitude of the 
Ignorant The possession of the mystery cuts one off from intercourse 
with the rest of manlind Fora very complete and smooth rapport 
with the surroundings is of great importance for the management 
of the libido and the possession of a subjectiielv important secret 
generally creates a great disturbance It may be said that the whole 
art of life shrinks to the one problem of how the libido may be 
freed in the most harmless way possible Therefore, the neurotic 
derives special benefit in treatment when he can at last rid himself 
of his various secrets. The symbol of the crowd of people, chiefly 
the streaming and moving mass, is, as I have often seen, substituted 
for the great excitement in the unconscious, especially m persons 
who are outwardly calm 

The vision of the " throng " develops further , horses emerge , a 
battle is fought With Silberer, I might accept the significance of 
this vision as belonging, first of all, m the “ functional category,” 
because, fundament^ly, the conception of the mtei mingling crowds 
is nothing but the symbol of the present onrush of the mass of 
thought , likewise the battle, and possibly the horses, which illus- 
trate the movement The deeper significance of the appearance of the 
horses will be seen for the first time m the further course of our treat- 
ment of'the mother symbolism The following vision has a more 
definite and significantly important character Miss Miller sees a City 
of Dreams (“ Cit6 de Reves ") The picture is similar to one she 
saw a short time before on thecover of a magazine Unfortunately, 
we learn nothing further about it One can easily imagine under 
this " Cit^ de Reves ” a fulfilled wish dream, that is to say, something 
very beautiful and grealy longed for , a sort of heavenly Jerusalem, 
as the poet of the Apocalypse has dreamed it The city is a maternal 
symbol, a woman who fosters the inhabitants as children It is, 
therefore, intelligible that the two mother goddesses, Rhea and 
Cybele, both wear the wall crown The Old Testament treats the 
cities of Jerusalem, Babel, etc , as women (Isaiah slvii 1 -5) : 


7 
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" Come down and sit m the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the 
ground there is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans . for thou shalt 
no more be called tender and delicate Take the millstones and grind meal 
uncover thy locks make bare the leg, uncover the thign, pass over the rivers 
That thy nakedness shall be uncovered, yea, thy shame snail be seen , sit 
thou silent, and get thee into darkness, O daughter ot the Chaldeans , for 
thou shalt no moie be called the lady of the kingdoms 

Jeremiah says of Babel (I 12) • 

" Your mother shall be sore confounded , she that bare you shall be 
ashamed ' 

Strong, unconfjuered cities are virgins , colonies are sons and 
daughters Cities are also whores Isaiah says of Tyre (xxiii : 16) 

" Take an harp, go about the city thou harlot , thou has been forgotten ” 

And 

" How does it come to pass that the virtuous city has become an harlot 1 " 

We come across a similar symbolism in the myth of Ogyges, the 
mythical king who rules in Egyptian Thebes and whose wife was 
appropriately named Thebe TheBcetian Thebes founded by Cadmus 
received on that account a surname, " Ogygian " This surname 
was also given to the great flood, as it was called “ Ogygian ” 
because it occurred under Ogyges This coincidence will be found 
later on to be hardly accidental. The fact that the city and the 
wife of Ogyges bear the same name indicates that somewhere a 
relation must exist between the city and the woman, which is not 
difficult to understand, for the city is identical with the woman. 
We meet a similar idea in Hindoo lore where Indra appears as the 
husband of Urvara, but Urvara means “ the fertile land ” In a 
similar way the occupancy of a country by the king was understood 
as marnage with the ploughed land. Similar representations must 
have prevailed in Europe as well Princes had to guarantee, for 
example, a good harvest at their accession The Swedish King 
DomHdi was actually killed on account of the failure of the harvest 
{Ynghnga siga 18) In the Rama siga the hero Rama marries 
Slti, the furrow of the field ® To the same group of ideas belongs 
the Chinese custom of the Emperor ploughing a furrow at his 
ascension to the throne This idea of the soil being feminine also 
embraces the idea of continual companionship with the woman, a 
physical communication Shiva, the Phallic God, is, like Mahadeva 
and Parwati, male and female He has even given one-half of his 
body to his consort Parwati as a dwelling place ® Inman * gives 
us a drawing of a Pundite of Ardanari-Iswara , one-half of the god 
is masculine, the other half feminine, and the genitals are in con- 
tinuous cohabitation The motive of continuous cohabitation is 
expressed in a well-known Imgam symbol, which is to be found 
everywhere in Indian temples , the base is a female symbol, and 
within that is the phallus ® The symbol approaches very closely 
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the Grecian mystic phallic basket and chests (Compare with this 
the Elensinian mysteries ) The chest or box is here a female symboL 
that IS, the mother’s womb This is a very veil-known, conception 
in the old mythologies ® The chest, basket or little basket, with 
its precious contents, was thought of as floating on the water ; a 
remarkable inversion of the natural fact that the child floats in the 
ammotic fluid and that this is in the uterus 

This inversion brings about a great advantage for sublimation, 
for it creates enormous possibilities of application for the myth- 
weaving phantasy, that is to say, ior the annexation to the sun 
cycle The Sun floats over the sea like an immortal god. which 
every evening is immersed m the maternal water and is born again 
renew'ed in the morning. Frobenius says 

" Perhaps in connection with the ’blood-red sunrise, the idea occurs that 
here a birth takes place, the oirth oi a young son , the question than arises 
meiitably, whence comes the paternity "> How has the woman become 
pregnant ' And since this woman symbolizes the same idea as the fish, 
■which means the sea, (because we proceed from the assumption that the Sun 
descends into the sea as well as arises from it) thus the curious primitive 
answer is that this sea has prev.ously swallo\»ed the old Sun Consequently 
•the resulting myth is, that the woman (sea) has formerly devoured the Sun 
and now brings a new Sun into the world, and "thusishe has become pregnant ' 

All tbese sea-going gods are sun symbola They are enclosed in 
a chest or an ark for the “ night )ourney on the sea ” (Frobenms), 
often together with a woman (again an inversion of the actual 
situation, but in support of the motive of continuous cohabitation, 
which we have met above) Dunng the night journey on the sea 
the Sun-god is enclosed m the mother’s wom’o, oftentimes threatened 
by dangers of all kinds. Instead of many individual examples, 
I will content myself with reproducing the scheme which Frobenius 
has constructed from numberless m5rths of this sort : 


Tq devour 



Heat-hsir 
To slip our 
To open 
To land 


Frobenius gives the following legend to illustrate this t 

“ A hero is devoured bv a water monster m the West (to devour) The 
animal cariies him within him to tne East (sea journey) Meanwhile ho 
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kmdlas a fire m the belly of the mo’ister (to set on fire) and since he feels 
hunc'ry he cuts otE a piece of the hangiig heart (to cut off the heart) Soon 
after he notices that the fish ghdas upon the dry land (to land) , he im- 
nisdiatf^ly bsgLns to cut open, the atutuaJ from withm outwards (to open) 
then he slides out (to slip out) In the fish's be’ly, it had been so hot, that 
all his hair nad fallen oat (heat-hair) The hero frequently frees all who 
were previously devoured (to devour all) and all nov\ slide out (slip out) 

A very close parallel is Noah’s purney during the flood, in which 
all living creatures die , only he and the life guarded by him are 
brought to a new birth In a Melapolynesian legend (Frobenms) 
it IS told that the hero m the belly of the King Fish took his weapon 
and cut open the fish’s belly “ He slid out and saw a splendor, and 
he sat down and reflected ' I wonder where lam,’ he said Then 
the sun rose with a bound and turned from one side to the other ” 
The Sun has again slipped out Frobenms mentions from the 
Ramajana the myth of the ape Hanuman, who represents the Sun 
hero " The sun in w'hich Hanuman hurries through the air thiows a 
shadow upon the sea The sea monster notices this and through 
this draws Hanuman toward itself , when the latter sees that the 
monster is about to devour him, he stretches out his figure immeasur- 
ably , the monster assumes the same gigantic proportions As he 
does that Hanuman becomes as small as a thumb, slips into the great 
body of the monster and comes out on the other side In another 
part of the poem it is said that he came out from the right ear ot 
the monster (like Rabelais’ Gaigantua, who also was born from the 
mother's ear) “ Hanuman thereupon resumes his flight, and finds 
a new obstacle in another sea monster, which is the mother of Rahus, 
the sun-devounng demon The latter draws Hanuman’s shadow ^ 
to her m the same way Hanuman again has recourse to the earlier 
stratagem, becomes small and slips into hei body, but hardly is he 
there than he grows to a gigantic mass, swells up, tears her, kflls 
her, and in that way makes his escape ” 

Thus we understand why the Indian fire-bringer Mathrifvan is 
called " the one sweUmg m the mother ” , the ark (little box, 
chest, cask, vessel, etc ) is a symbol of the womb, ]ust as is the sea, 
into which the Sun sinks for rebirth From this circle of ideas we 
understand the mythologic statements about Ogyges , he it is who 
possesses the mother, the City, who is united with the mother , 
therefore under him came the great flood, for it is a typical fragment 
of the sun myth that the hero, when united with the woman attained 
with difficulty, IS exposed m a cask and thrown into the sea, and 
then lands for a new hfe on a distant shore The middle part, the 
" night journey on the sea ” m the ark, is lackmg in the tiadition 
of Ogyges ® But the rule in mythology is that the typical parts of 
a myth can be united in all conceivable variations, which adds 
greatly to the extraordinary difficulty of the intei'pretation of a 
particular myth without knowledge of all the others The meaning 
of this cycle of myths menxioned here is clear , it is the longing to 
aitdin tebtrth through the return to the mother’s womb, that ^s to say, 
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TO hecojre as mmorial as the sun. This longmg for the mother is 
frequently expressed m our holy scripiures ® I recall, particularly 
the place in the epistle to the Galatians, where it is said (iv. 2b) 

(26) I' But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of ns all 

(27) “ For It IS written, Rejcice, thou barren that beareth not break forth 
and cry, thou that trav ailest not for the desolate hath many more children 
than she which hath an husband 

(28) " Now -we, brethren, as Isaac was are the children of promise 

(29) “ But as he that was bom after the flesh persecuted him that was 
bom after the spirit, even so it is now 

(3(1) " Nevertheless, what say eth the scripture ’ Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son , for the son of a bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of 
a freewoman 

(31) ‘ “So, then, brethren, we are not children of the boadwonan, but of 
the free ” 

Chapter v ; 

(1) " Stand fast therefore m the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free ” 

The Christians are the children of the City Above, a symbol of 
the mother, not sons of the earthly city-mother, uho is to be cast 
out ) for those born after the flesh are opposed to those born after 
the spirit, who are not born from the mother m the flesh, but from a 
symbol for the mother. One must again think of the Indians at 
this point, who say the first people proceeded from the sword-hilt 
and a shuttle The religious thought is bound up with the com- 
pulsion to call the mother no longer mother, but City, Source, Sea, 
etc This compulsion can be derived from the need to manifest 
an amount of libido bound up with the mother, but m such a way 
that the mother is represented by or concealed m a symbol. The 
symbolism of the city we find well-developed in the revelations of 
John, where two cities play a great part, one of which is insulted and 
cursed by him, the other greatly desired We read m Revelation 
(xvii 1) - 

(1) " Come hither I will shew unto thee the judgment of the great whore 
that sitteth on many waters 

(2) “ Vtith whom the kings of the earth have committed fornication and 
the inhabitants of the earth have been made drunk with the wine of her 
fornication 

(3) " So he carried me away m the spirit into the wiiderness and 1 saw 
a woman sit on a scarlet colored beast, full of the names of blasphemy, and 
having seven heads and ten horns 

(4) “ And the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet colors, and decked 
■with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup m her hand 
full of abominations and filthiness of her fornication 

(5) ' And upon her forehead was a name written Mysiiry Babylon 
the great The Mother of Harlots and Aborntnaiions of the Earth 

(6) “ And 1 saw the woman drunken with the blood of saints, and vnth 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus: and when I saw her I wondeied with a 
great admiration ” 

Here follows an interpretation of the vision unintelligible to us, 
from which 'we can only emphasise the point that the seven heads 
of the dragon means the seven hills upon which the woman sits 
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This IS probably a distinct allusion to Rome, the city whose temporal 
power oppressed the world at the time of ^ the Revelation The 
waters upon which the woman “ the mother sits are peoples and 
throngs and nations and tongues " This also seems to refer to 
Rome, for she is the mother of peoples and possessed all lands 
Just as in common speech, for example, colonies are called daughters, 
so the people subject to Rome are like members of a family subject 
to the mother In another version of the picture, the kings of the 
people, namely, the fathers, commit fornication with this mother 
Revelation continues (xvm 2 : 

(2) " And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saymg, Babjlon the Great 
15 fallen, is fallen and )S become the habitation of devils, and the hold ol 
every foal sp,.nt, and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird 

(3) " For all nations hav e drunk of the wine ol tne wrath of her fornication 

Thus this mother does not only become the mother of all abomina 
tions. but also in truth the receptacle of all that is wicked and 
unclean. The birds are images of souls , therefore, this means all 
souls of the condemned and evil spirits. Thus the mother becomes 
Hecate, the underworld, the City of the damned itself We recog- 
nise easily in the ancient idea of the woman on the dragon,^® the 
above-mentioned representation of Echnida, the mother of the 
infernal horrors Bab3'Jon is the idea of the “ ternble '' mother, 
who seduces all people to whoredom with devilish temptation, and 
makes them drunk with her wme The intoxicating drink stands 
m the closest relation to fornication, for it is also a libido symbol, 
as we have already seen m. the parallel of fire and sun After the 
fall and curse of Babylon, we find in Revelation (xix 6 -7) the hymn 
which leads from the under half to the upper half of the mother, 
where now everything is possible which would be impossible without 
ihe repression of incest 

(6) “ Alleluia, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth 

(7) " Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come,'-* and his wife hath made herself readj 

jS) " And to her was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white for the fine linen is the righteousness ot samts 

(9) “ And he saith unto me, ‘ Write, Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the Lamb ' " 

The Lamb is the son of man who celebrates his marriage with the 
“ woman ” Who the " woman " is remains obscure at first But 
Revelation (xxi 9) shows us which “ woman ” is the bride, the 
Lamb's wife 

(9) " Come hither, I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s vife i’ 

(10) " And he earned me away in the spint to a great and high mountam 
and showed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven 
from God, having the glory of God " 

It IS evident from this quotation, after all that goes before, that 
the City, the heavenly bride, who is here promised to the Son, is the 
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mother In Babylon the impure maid was cast out, according to 
the Epistle to the Galatians, so that here m heavenly Jerusalem the 
mother-bride may be attained the more surely It bears witness to 
the most delicate psychologic perception that the fathers of the 
church who formulated the canons preserved this bit of the synnbohc 
significance of the Christ mystery It :s a treasure house for the 
phantasies and myth materials which underlie primitive Chnsti- 
anity The further attributes which were heaped upon the 
heavenly Jerusalem make its significance as mother overwhelmingly 
clear 

(1) ‘ And he shewed me a pure nver of water of life, clear as crystal, pro 
ceedmg out of the throne of God and of the Lamb 

(3) " In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits and yielded her fruit 
every month and the leaves ol the tree were for the healing of nations 
(3) " And there shall be no more curse ” 

In this quotation we come upon the symbol of the waters, which 
we found m the mention of Ogvges m connection with the city The 
maternal significance of water belongs to the clearest symbolism m 
the realm of mythology', so that the ancients could say ij ^dXao-o-a 
— ■yeveo-eujs avfi.poXov * From water comes life , therefore, of 
the two gods which here interest us the most, Christ and Mithra, 
the latter was born beside a river, according to representations, 
while Christ experienced his new biith in the Jordan , moreover, 
he is born from the the “ sempiterm fons amoris,” the 

mother of God, who by the heathen-Christian legend vas made a 
nymph of the Spring The " Spnng ” is also found in Mithracism 
A Pannonian dedication reads, “ Fonti perenni ” An mscnption 
m Apulia is dedicated to the " Fons Aeterm ” In Persia, Ardvigdra 
IS the well of the water of life. Ardvi^ura-Anahita is a goddess of 
water and love (just as Aphrodite is born from foam.) The neo- 
Persians designate the Planet Venus and a nubile girl by the name 
“ Nahid " In the temples of Anaitis there existed prostitute 
Hierodules (harlots). In the Sakaeen (m honor of Anaitis) there 
occurred ritual combats as in the festival of the Egyptian Ares and 
his mother In the Vedas the waters are called Matiitamah — the 
most maternal All that is Iivmg rises as does the sun, trom the 
water, and at evening plunges mto the water. Born from the 
springs, the nvers, the seas, at death man arrives at the waters of 
the Styx in order to enter upon the “ night journey on the sea ” 
The wish is that the black water of deaxh might be the water of life , 
that death, with its cold embrace, might be the mother’s womb, 
just as the sea devours the sun, but brings it forth again out of the 
maternal womb (Jonah motive ®^) Life believes not m death, 

" In the flood of life, in the torrent of deeds, 

I toss up and down, 


* The sea is the symbol of birth 
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1 am blovn to and fro 1 
Cradle and grave. 

An eternal sea 
A changing web, 

A glowing life ” — Goeihs ; Faust 

That |dXov the wood of life, or the tree of life, is a maternal 
symbol would seem to follow from the previous deductions The 
etjmologic connection of tw, vXi) wdj, m the Indo-GermaiLic root 
suggests the blending of the meanings in the underlying symbolism 
of mother and of generation The tree of life is probably, first 
of all, a fruit-beanng genealogical tree, that is, a motheruraage 
Countless myths prove the derivation of man from trees , many 
myths show how the hero is enclosed in the maternal tree — thus 
dead Osins in the column. Adorns m the myrtle, etc Numerous 
female divinities were worshipped as trees, from which resulted 
the cult of the holy groves and trees It is of transparent 
significance when Attis castrates himself under a pine tree, f ^ , he 
does it because of the mother. Goddesses were often worshipped 
m the form of a tree or of a wood. Thus Juno of Thespiae was a 
branch of a tree, Juno of Samos was a board Juno of Argos was a 
column The Carian Diana was an uncut piece of wood Athene 
of Lmdus was a polished column Tertullian calls Ceres of Pharos 
“ rudis palus et informs hgnum sine effigie " Athenaeus remarks 
of Latona at Dalos that she is ^vXivov a/xopcJSiov, a shapeless piece of 
wood Tertullian calls an Attic Pallas “ crucis stipes,” a wooden 
pale or mast. The wooden pale is phallic, as the name suggests 
Pallus The 4>a\X6^ is a pale, a ceremonial Imgam carved 
out of figwood, as are all Roman statues of Pnapus 4>dA.os means a 
projection or centrepiece on the helmet, later called ko'vov, just as 
signifies baldheadedness on the forepart of the head, 
and (ftakoLKpoi signifies baldheadedness in regard to the itakot-Koivo^ of 
the helmet, a semi-phallic meaning is given to the upper part of the 
head as well ^d.'VAyi'os has, besides the significance of 

" wooden ” j <f>aX-dyyujfja, " cylinder ” , ^dXayi, “ a round beam ” 
The Macedonian battle array, distinguished by its powerful impetus, 
is called <f>d\ay^ . moreover, the finger-joint is called 4id\ay$. 
tfidXXaiva or is a whale. Now (^aXos appears with the meaning 

” shining, brilliant.” The Indo-Germanic root is bhale=to bulge, 
to swell Who does not think of Faust ^ 

" It grows it sbines, mcareases la my hand • " 

That is pnmitive libido symbolism, which shows how immediate is 
the connection between phalhc hbido and light The same relations 
are found m the Rigveda m Rudxa’s utterances 

Rigveda 1, 114, 3 

" May we obtain your favour, thou man ruling. Oh unnating Rudra ’’ 

I refer here to the previously mentioned phalhc symbolism of 
Rudra in the Upanishads 
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(4) " We call ioT lielp belo'sr to the naming Budra, to the one bnnging 
the sacrifice , him who eacirdea and wanders (wandenng in the vault of 
Heaven) to the seer” 

2, 33, 5 

“ He who opens up the sweet, who listens to our calls, the ruddy one, 
with the beautiful helmet, ir-aj he not give u« over to the powers ot jealousy 

(6) " I have oeen rejoiced by the bull connected with Marut, the supplicating 
one with strong force of life 

(8) " Sound the powerful song of praise to the ruddy bu'l to the white 
shining one , worship the fiaming one with honor, we sing of the shining 
being JRudra 

" May Rudra’s missile (arrow) not be used on as, may the great displeasure 
of the shining one pass us by Unbend tbs firm (bow or hard arrow for 
the princes, thou who blessest with the waters of thy body (generative strength), 
be gracious to our children and grandchildren ” 

In this way we pass from the realm of mother symbolism imper- 
ceptibly into the realm of male phallic symbolism This element 
also lies in the tree, even in the family tree, as is distinctly shown by 
the mediseval family trees From the first ancestor there grows 
upward, m the place of the "membnim virile,’' the trunk of the 
great tree. The bisexual symbolic character of the tree is intimated 
by the fact that in Latin trees have a masncline termination and a 
feminine gender.*’ The fenimine (especially the inaterna])"meanmg 
of the forest and the phallic significance of trees m dreams is well 
known, I mention an example 

It concerns a wonian who had always been nervous, and who, 
after many years of marriage, became ill as a result of the typical 
retention of the libido She had the following dream after she had 
learned to know a young man of many engaging free opinions who 
was very pleasing to her She found herself in a garden where 
stood a remarkable exotic tree with strange red fleshy flowers or 
fruits She picked them and ate them Then, to her horror, she 
felt that she was poisoned This dream idea may easily be under- 
stood by means of the antique or poetic symbolism, so I can spare 
information as to the analytic material 

The double significance of the tree is readily explained by the 
fact that such symbols are not to be understood “ anatomically ” 
but psychologically as Lbido symbols ; therefore, it is not permissible 
to interpret the tree on account of its similar form as directly 
phallic , it can also be called a woman or the uterus of the mother 
The uniformity of the significance hes alone in the similarity to the 
libido One loses one’s way m one " cul de sac ” after another 
by saying that this is the symbol substituted for the mother and 
that for the penis. In this realm there is no fixed significance of 
things. The only reality here is the libido, for which ' all that is 
perishable is merely a symbol.” It is not the physical actual 
mother, but the libido of the son. the object of which was once the 
mother. We take wythologic symbols much too concretely and 
wonder at every step about the endless contradictions These 

7A. 
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contradictions arise only because we constantly forget that m the 
realm of phantasy “ feeling is all.” Whenever we read, therefore, 
“ his mother was a wicked sorcerer,” the translation is as follows 
The son is in love with her, namely, he is unable to detach his hhido 
from the mother-imago ; he therefore suffers from incestuous 
resistance 

The symbolism of water and trees, which are met with as further 
attributes in. the symbol of the City, also refer to that amount of 
libido which unconsciously is fastened to the mother-imago In 
certain parts of Revelation the unconscious psychology of religious 
longing 15 revealed, namely, the longing for the mother The 
expectation of Revelation ends in the mother xal Tray Ka.T6.&e(i.a 
ovK ta-roL iTi. (“ and there shall be no more curse "} There 
shall be no more sms, no repression, no disharmony with one’s self, 
no guilt, no fear of death and no pain of separation more ' 

Thus Revelation echoes that same radiant mystical harmony 
which was caught again 2,000 years later and expressed poetically 
m the last prayer of Dr Marianus 

“ Penitents, look up, elate. 

Where she beams salvation . 

Gratefully to blessed fate 
Grow, in recreation ' 

Be our souls, as they have been, 

Dedicate to thee ' 

Virgin Holy, Mother, Queen, 

Goddess, graCiOus be ! ” — Gcathe Faust 

One principal question anses at the sight of this beauty and 
greatness of feeling, that is, whether the primary tendency compen- 
sated by religion is not too narrowly understood as incestuous I 
have previously observed m regard to this that I consider the ” re- 
sistance opposed to libido ” as m a general way coincident with the 
incest prohibition I must leave open for the present the definition 
of the psychological incest conception However, I will here 
emphasise the point that it is most especially the totality of the 
sun m}rth which proves to us that the fundamental basis of the 
“ mcestuous " desire does not aim at cohabitation, but at the special 
thought of becoming a child again, of turning back to the parent’s 
protection, of coming into the mother once more m order to be born 
again But incest stands m the path to this goal, that is to say, 
the necessity of m some way again gaining entrance into the mother's 
womb One of the simplest ways would be to impregnate the 
mother, and to reproduce one s self identically But here the incest 
prohibition interferes , therefore, the myths of the sun or of rebirth 
teem with all possible proposals as to how incest can be evaded A 
very simple method of avoidance is to transform the mother into 
another being or to rejuvenate®* her after birth has occurred, to 
have her disappear again or have her change back. It is not in- 
cestuous cohabitation which is desired, but the rebirth, which now 
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IS attained most readily through cohabitation But this is not the 
only -way, although perhaps the original one The resistance to 
the incest prohibition makes the phantasy inventive , for example, 
it was attempted to impregnate the mother by means of a magic 
charm of fertility (to wish for a child) Attempts in this respect 
remain in the stage of mythical phantasies , but they have one 
result, and that is the exercise of the phantasy which gradually 
produces paths through the creation of phantastic possibilities, in 
which the libido, taking an active part, can flow off Thus the 
libido becomes spiritualised in an imperceptible manner. The power 
" which always wishes evil *’ thus creates a spiritual life Therefore, 
in religions, this course is now raised to a system. On that account 
it IS exceedingly instructive to see how religion takes pains to further 
these symbolic transferences The New Testament furnishes us 
with an excellent example in regard to this Nicodemus, m the 
speech regarding reoirth, cannot forbear understanding the matter 
very realistically 

John 111 4 

(4) “ How can a man be bom wben be is old f Can he enter a second tune 
into his mother’s womb, and be born > " 

But Jesus endeavours to raise mto purity the sensuous view of 
Nicodemus’s mmd moulded m materialistic heaviness, and announces 
to him — really the same — and yet not the same 

(5) “ Venly, venly, I say unto thee. Except a man be born of water and 
of the spint, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God 

(6) " That which is born of the flesh is flesh and that which is bom of 
the spirit 13 spint 

(7) " Marvel not that I said unto thee. Ye must be born again 

(8) " The wind bloweth where it Iisteth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but cansr not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth , so is every- 
one that IS born of the siprit ” 

To be born of water means simply to be born from the mother’s 
womb To be bom of the spirit means to be born from the fructi- 
fying breath of the wind . this we learn from the Greek text (where 
spirit and wind are expressed by the same word, rri/tu/ru) to yeyev- 
efc rys trotpKOS crdp^ ea-rtv, Kai to yeyewri/jLivov iK tov Trvivfiaros 
trvevfid iarrcv — To Trr^Vfj,a ottov iri'et,* etC 

This symbolism rose from the same need as that which produced 
the Egyptian legend of the vultures, the mother symbol. They 
were only females and were fertilised by the wind. One recognises 
very clearly the ethical demand as the foundation of these mytho 
logia assertions thou must say of the mother that she was not 
impregnated by a mortal in the ordinary way, but by a spiritual being 
m an unusual manner This demand stands in stnct opposition 
to the real truth , therefore, the mjffh is a fitting solution One 

^ That which is bora of the flesh is flesh and that which is born of the spint 
IS spirit , the spirit bloweth where it Iisteth. 
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can say it was a hero who died and was born again in a reraaricable 
manner, and m this way attained immortality The need whicti 
this demand asserts is evidently a prohibition against a definite 
phantasy concerning the mother A son may naturally think that 
a father has generated him in a carnal way, but not that he himself 
impregnated the mother and so caused himself to be born again 
mto renewed youth. This incestuous phantasy which for some 
reason possesses an extraordmar}/ strength,®® and, therefore, appears 
as a compulsory wish, is repressed and, confoimmg to the above 
demand, under certam conditions, expresses itself again, symbolically, 
concerning the problem of birth, or rather concerning individual 
rebirth from the mother. In Jesus’s challenge to Nicodemus we 
clearly recognise this tendency . “ Think not carnally or thou art 
carnal, but think symbolically, then art thou spirit ” It is evident 
how extremely educative and developmg this compulsion toward 
sjmbohsm can be Nicodemus would remain fixed in low common 
places if he did not succeed m raising himself through symbols above 
this repressed mcestuous desire. As a righteous philistine of culture, 
He probably was not very anxious for this effort, because men seem 
really to remain satisfied in repressmg the mcestuous libido, and at 
best to express it by some modest rehgious exercises Yet it seems 
to be important, on the other side, that man should not merely 
renounce and repress and thereby remain firmly fixed m the in- 
cestuous bond, but that he should redeem those dynamic forces 
which lie bound up m mcest, m order to fulfil himself For man 
needs his whole libido, to fill out the boundaries of his personality, 
and then, for the first time, he is m a condition to do his best The 
paths by which man may manifest his incestuously fixed libido 
seem to have been pointed out by the religious mythologic symbols 
On this account Jesus teaches Nicodemus “ Thou thmkest of thy 
mcestuous wish for rebirth, but thou must thmk that thou art born 
from the water and that thou art generated by the breath of the 
wind,®® and m this way thou shalt share m eternal life ” 

Thus the libido which lies mactive m the mcestuous bond repressed 
and m fear of the law and the avenging Father God can be led over 
mto sublimation through the symbol of baptism (birth from w ater) 
and of generation (spiritual birlii) through the sjmbol of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost Thus man becomes a child again and is bom 
into a circle of brothers and sisters, but hismother is the “com- 
munion of the saints,” the church, and his arcle of brothers and 
sisters IS humanity, with whom he is united anew m the common 
inheritance of the primitive symbol 

It seems that at the time in which Chnstianity had its origin this 
process was espeaally necessary , for that penod, as the result of 
the mcredible contrast between slavery and the freedom of the 
citizens and masters, had entirely lost the consciousness of the 
common bond of mankmd. One of the next and most essential 
reasons for the energetic regression to the infantile m Christianity, 
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which goes hand in hand, with the revival of the incest problem, 
was probablj' to be found in the far-reaching depreciation of women 
At that time sexuality was so easily attainable that the result could 
only be a very excessive depreciation of the sexual object The 
existence of personal values was first discovered by Christianity, 
and there are many people who hatm not discovered it even m the 
present day However, the depreciation of the sexuai object 
hinders the outflow of that libido which cannot be satisfied by sexual 
activity, because it belongs to an already desexuahsed higher order 
(If it were not so, a Don Juan could never oe neurotic , but the 
contrary is the case ) For how might those higher valuations be 
given to a worthless, despised object ’ Therefore, the hbido, after 
having seen a “ Helen m every woman ” for so long a tune, sets our 
on a search for the difficult to obtain, the worshipped, but perhaps 
unattainable, goal, and which in the unconscious is the mother 
Therefore the symbolic needs, based on the incest resistance, arise 
again in an increased degree, which promptly transforms the beauti- 
ful, sinful world of the Olympian Gods into incomprehensible, 
dreamlike, dark mysteries, which, with their accessions of symbols 
and obsture meaningful texts, remove us very far from the religious 
feelings of that Roman-Grteco world When we see how much 
trouble Jesus took to make acceptable to Nicodemus the symbolic 
perception of things, that is to say, really a repression and veiling 
over of the actual facts, and how important it was for the history 
of civilisation in general, that people thought and still think in this 
way, then we understand the revolt which is raised everywhere 
against the psychologic discovery of the true background of the 
neurotic or normal symbolism Always and everywhere we en- 
counter the odious realm of sexuality, which represents to all 
righteous people of to-day something defiled However, less than 
2,000 years have passed since the religious cult of sexuality was more 
or less openly in full bloom To be sure, they were heathen and 
did not know better, but the nature of religious power does 
not change from cycle to cycle If one has once received an 
effectual impression of the sexual contents of the ancient cults, 
and if one realises oneself that the religious experience, that is, the 
union with the God of antiquity, was understood by antiquity as 
a more or less concrete coitus, then truly one can no longer fancy 
that the motor forces of a religion have suddenly become wholly 
different since the birth of Christ Exactly the same thing has 
occurred as with the hysteric who at first indulges m some quite 
unbeautiful intantile sexual manifestations and afterwards develops 
a hyper^sthetlc negation in order to convince every one of his 
special purity Chnsiianity, with its repression of the mamfest 
sexual, IS the negative of the ancient sexual cult The original cult 
has changed its tokens One only needs to realise how much of 
the gay paganism, even to the mclusion of unseemly Gods, has been 
taken into the Christian church. Thus the old indecent Priapus 
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celebrated a gay festival of resurrection in St Tychon Also 
partly in the physicians Sts Kosma and Damien, who graciously 
condescended to accept the " membra vinlia " in was at their 
festival St Phallus of old memories emerges again to be wor- 
shipped in comitry chapels, to say nothing of the rest of the paganism 1 
There are those who have not j et learned to recognise se'cuahty 
as a function equivalent to hunger and who, therefore, consider it as 
disgraceful that certain taboo institutions which were considered 
as asexual refuges are now recognised as overflowing with sexual 
symbolism Those people are doomed to the painful realisation 
that such IS still the case, in spite of their great revolt One must 
learn to understand that, opposed to the customary habit of thought, 
psychoanalytic thinking reduces and resolves those symbolic struc 
tures which have become more and more complicated through 
countless elaboration This means a course of reduction which 
would be an inteUectuai enjoyment if the object were different 
But here it becomes distressing, not only festhetically , but appar- 
ently also ethically, because the repressions which are to be overcome 
have been brought about by our best intentions We must com- 
mence to overcome our nrtuousness with the certain fear of falling 
into baseness on the other side This is certainly true, for virtuous- 
ness IS alwa 3 is mwardly compensated by a great tendency towards 
baseness , and how many profligates are there who inwardly pre- 
serve a mawkish virtue and moral megalomania ’ Both categories 
of men turn out to be snobs when they come m contact with analytic 
psychology, because the moral man has imagined an objective and 
cheap verdict on sexuality and the unmoral man is entirely unaware 
of the vulgarity of his sexuality and of his incapacity for an unselfish 
love One completely forgets that one can most miserably be 
earned away, not only by a vice, but also by a virtue There is a 
fanatic orgiastic self-righteousness which is just as base and which 
entails just as much injustice and violence as a vice 
At this time, when a large part of mankind is beginning to discard 
Christianity, it is worth whale to understand clearly why it was 
originally accepted It was accepted in order to escape at last from 
the brutality of antiquity As soon as we discard it, licentious- 
ness returns, as impressively exemplified by life in our large modern 
Cities This step is not a forward step, but a backward one It is 
as with individuals who have laid aside one form of transference and 
have no new one Without fail they will occupy regressively the 
old path of transference, to their great detriment, because the world 
around them has since then essentially changed He who is re- 
pelled by the historical and philosophical weakness of the Christian 
dogmatism and the religious emptiness of an histoiical Jesus of 
whose person we know nothmg and whose religious value is partly 
Talmudic, partly Hellenic wisdom, and discards Christianity, and 
therewith Christian morality, is certainly confronted wuth the ancient 
problem of licentiousness To-day the individual still feels himself 
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restrained by the public hypocritical opinion, and, dierefore, prefers 
to lead a secret, separate life, but publicly to represent morality 
It might be different if men m general ail at once found the moral 
mask too dull, and if they realised how dangerously their beasts 
he in wait for each other, and then truly a frenzy of demoralisation 
might sweep over humanity This is the dream, the wish dream, 
of the morally limited man of to-day , he forgets necessity, which 
strangl es men and robs them of their breath, and which with a stern 
hand interrupts every passion 

It must not be imputed to me that I am wishing to refer the 
libido back by analytical reduction to the primitive, almost con- 
quered, stages, entirely forgetting the fearful misery this would 
entail for humanity Indeed, some individuals would Jet themselves 
be transported by the old-time frenzy of sexuality, from which the 
burden of guilt has been removed, to their own greatest detnment 

But these are the ones wno under other circumstances would have 
prematurely perished in some other way However, I well know 
the most effectual and most inexorable regulator of human sexuality 
This IS necessity. With this leaden weight human last wiU never 
fly too high 

To-day there are countless neurotics who are so simply because 
they do not know how to seek happiness in their own manner. They 
do not even realise where the lack lies And besides these neurotics 
there are many more normal people — and percisely people of the 
higher type — who feel restricted and discontented For all these 
reduction to the sexual elements should be undet taken, m order 
that they may be ranstated into the possession of their primitive 
self, and thereby learn to know and viue its relation to the entire 
personality In this way alone can certain requirements be fulfilled 
and others be repudiated as unfit because of their infantile character. 
In this way the individual wil! come to realise that certain things 
are to be sacrificed, although they are accomplished, but in another 
sphere We imagine that we have Jong renounced sacrificed and 
cut off our uicestwish, and that nothmg of it is left. But it does not 
occur to us that this is not true, but that we unconsciously commit 
incest in another terntorj'- In rehgious symbols, tor example, we 
come across incest We consider the incestuous wish vanished 
and lost, and then rediscover it m full force in religion. This process 
or transformation has taken place unconsciously in secular develop- 
ment Just as in Part I it is shown that a similar unconscious 
Iransformation of the libido is an ethically worthless pose, and with 
jvhich I compared the Christianity of early Roman antiquity, where 
evidently licentiousness and brutality were strongly resisted, so 
here I inust remark in regard to the sublimation of the incestuous 
libido, that the belief in the religious symbol has ceased to be an 
ethical ideal , but it is an unconscious transformation of the incest 
wish into symbolic acts and symbolic concepts which cheat men, as 
it were, so that heaven appears to them as a father and earth as a 
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mother and the people upon it children and brothers and sisters. 
Thus man can remain a child for ail time and satisfy his incest wish, 
all unawares This state would doubtless be ideal if it were not 
infantile, and, therefore, merely a one-sided wish, which maintains 
a childish attitude The reverse is anxiety Much is said of pious 
people who remain unshaked in their trust m God and wander 
unswervmgly safe and blessed through the world I nave never 
seen this Chidher yet It is probably a wish figure The rule is 
great uncertainty among believers, which they drown with fanatical 
cries among themselves or among others , moreover, they have, 
religious doubts, moral uncertainty, doubts of their own personality, 
feehngs of guilt and, deepest of all, great fear of the opposite aspect 
ot realty, against which the most highly intelligent people struggle 
with all their force This other side is the devil, the adversary or 
expressed in modem terms, the corrective of reality, of the infantile 
world picture, which has been made acceptable through the pre- 
dommatmg pleasure principle But the world is not a garden of 
God, of the Father, but a place of terrors Not only is heaven no 
father and earth no mother and the people not brothers nor sisters, 
but they represent hostile, destroying powers, to which we are 
abandoned the more surely, the more childishly and thoughtlessly 
we have entrusted ourselves to the so-called Fatherly hand of God 
One should never forget the harsh speech of the first Napoleon, that 
the good God is always on the side of the heaviest artillery 
The religious myth meets us here as one of the greatest and most 
significant human institutions which, despite misleading symbols, 
nevertheless gives man assurance and strength, so that he may not 
be overwhelmed by the monsters of the universe The symbol, 
considered from the standpoint of actual tiuth, is misleading, indeed, 
but it IS psychologically truep^ because it was and is the bridge to all 
the greatest achie'vements of humanity 
But this does not mean to say that this unconscious way of 
transformation of the incest wish mto religious exercises is the only 
one or the only possible one There is also a conscious recognition 
and understanding with which we can take possession of this libido 
which is bound ujj in incest and transformed into religions exercises 
so that we no longer need the stage of religious symbolism for this 
end It is thmkable that instead of doing good to our fellowmen, 
for " the love of Christ," we do it from the knowledge that humanity, 
even as ourselves, could not exist, if among the herd, the one could 
not sacrifice himself for the other. This would be the course of moral 
autonomy, of perfect freedom, when man could without compulsion 
wish that which he must do, and this from knowledge, without delusion 
through belief in the religious symbols 

It IS a positive creed which keeps us infantile and, therefore, 
ethically inferior Although of the greatest significance fiom the 
cultural point of view and of impenshable beauty from the aesthetic 
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standpoint, this delusion can no longer ethically suffice humanity 
striving after moral autonomy 

llie infantile and moral danger lies m belief m the s^mibol because 
through that w e guide the libido to an imaginary reality The sim pie 
negation of the symbol changes nothing, for the entire mental dis- 
position remains the same , we merely remove the dangerous object 
But the object is not dangerous , the danger is our own infantile 
mental state, for love of which we have lost something very beautiful 
and ingenious through the simple abandonment of the religious 
symbol I think behel should be replaced by understanding ; then 
we vmuld keep the beauty of the symbol, but still remain free from 
the depressing results of submission to belief This would be the 
psychoanalytic cure for belief and disbelief 

The vision following upon that of the city is that of a “ strange 
fir tree with gnarled branches ” This vision does not seem extra- 
ordinary to us after all that we have learned of the tree of life and 
its associations with the city and the waters of life This especial 
tree seems simply to continue the category of the mother symbols 
The attnbute " strange ” probably signifies, as in dreams, a special 
emphasis, that is, a special underljnng complex material. Un- 
fortunately, the author gives us no individual material for this 
As the tree already suggested in the symbolism of the city is parti- 
cularly emphasised through the further development of Miss Miller’s 
visions here, I find it necessary to diScuss at some length the history 
of the symbolism of the tree. 

It IS well known that trees have played a large part m the cult 
myth from the remotest tunes. The typical myth tree is the tree 
of paradise or of life which we discover abundantly used in Baby 
Ionian and also in Jewish lore , and in prechristian times, the pine 
tree of Attis, the tree or trees of Mithra , m Germanic mythology, 
Ygdrasil and so on The hanging of the Attis image on the pine 
tree , the hanging of Marsyas, which became a celebrated artistic 
motive , the hanging of Odin , the Germanic hanging sacrifices — 
indeed, the whole senes of hanged gods — teaches us that the hanging 
of Christ on the cross is not a unique occurrence m religious myth- 
ology, but belongs to the same arcle of ideas as others In this 
world of imagery the cross of Christ is the tree of life, and equally 
the wood of death This contrast is not astounding. Just as the 
origin of man from trees was a legendary idea, so there were also 
burial customs, m which people w'ere buried in hollow trees. From 
that the German language retains even now the expression “ Toten- 
baura ” (tree of death) for a coffin Keeping in mind the fact that 
the tree is predominantly a mother symbol, then the mystic signi- 
ficance of tins manner of bunal can be in no way mcomprehensible 
to us The dead are delivered back io the mother for rebirth We 
encounter this symbol in the Osiris myth, handed down by 
Plutarch,^® which is, in general, typical in various aspects. Rhea 
is pregnant with Osins , at the same time also with Isis , Osins and 
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Isis mate even m the mother's womb (motive of the night journey 
on the sea vMth incest). Their son is Aruens, later called Horus 
It is said of Isis that she was born in ‘ absolute humidity ” (rerdpTij 
Se 'lo-ii tr iroTOypoi! yfvecr^ai *) It IS Said of Osiris that a certain 
Pamyles m Thebes heard a voice from the temple of Zeus whde 
drawing water, which commanded him to proclaim that Osins was 
born /ttyas j3acri\tvs evcpyrrrj^ Offtpw f In honor of this the Pamylion 
were celebrated They were similar to the phallophorion Pamyles 
is a phallic demon, similar to the ongin^ Dionysus The ni 3 Th 
reduced reads Osins and Isis were generated by phallus from the 
water (mother womb) m the ordinary manner (Kronos had made 
Rhea pregnant, the relation was secrex, and Rhea was his sister 
Helios, however, observed it and cursed the relation ) Osms was 
tolled in a crafty manner by the god of the underworld, Typhon, 
who locked him in a chest He was thrown into the Nile, and so 
earned out to sea. Onsis, however, mated tn the underworld with 
his second sister, Nephthys (motive of the night journey to the sea 
\wth incest) One sees here how the symbolism is developed In 
the mother womb, before the outward existence, Osins commits 
incest , in death, the second intrauterine existence, Osins again 
commits incest Both times with a sister who is simply substituted 
for the mother as a legal, uncensured symbol, since the marriage 
with a sister m early antiquity was not merely tolerated, but was 
really commended Zarathustra also recommended the marriage 
of kindred. This form of myth would be impossible to-day, because 
co-habitation with the sister, being incestuous, would be repressed 
The wicked Typhon entices Osins craftily into a box or chest , 
this distortion of the true state of afiairs is transparent The 
" original sin ” caused men to wish to go back mto the mothei again, 
that is, the incestuous desire for the motlier, condemned by law, is 
the ruse supposedly invented by Typhon The fact is, the ruse is 
very significant Man tries to sneak into rebirth through subterfuge 
tu order to become a child agam An early Egyptian hymn ^ 
even raises an accusation against the mother Isis because she destroys 
the sun-god by Re by treachery. It was mterpreted as the ill-will of 
the mother towards her son that she banished and betrayed him 
The hymn describes how Isis fashioned a snake, put it in the path 
of Rd, and how the snake wounded the sun-god with a poisonous 
bite, from which wound he never recovered, so that finally he had 
to retire on the back of the heavenly cow But this cow is the cow- 
headed goddess, just as Osins is the bull Apis The mother is 
accused as if she were the cause of man flying to the mother in order 
to be cured of the wound which she had heiself mflicted This 
wound IS the prohibition of incest Man is thus cut off from 
the hopeful certainty of childhood and early youth, from all the 


* In the fourth place Isis was hom in adsolute humidity, 
T The great beneficent king, Osins 
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unconscious, mstinciive happenings which permit the child to live 
as an appendage of nis parents, unconscious of himself There must 
be contained in this manj sensitive memones of the animal age, 
where there was not any “ thou shalt " and “ thou shalt not,” but 
all was just simple occurrence Even yet a deep animosity seems 
to live in a man because a brutal law has separated him, from the in- 
stinctive yielding to his desires and from the great beauty of the har- 
mony of the animal nature This separation manifested itself, among 
other things, in the incest prohibition and its correlates (laws of 
marriage, etc ) , therefore pain and anger relate to the mother, as 
if she were responsible for tne domestication of the sons of men 
In order not to become conscious of his incest wish (his backward 
harking to the animal nature), the son tnrows all the burden of the 
guilt on the mother, from which arises the idea of the ” terrible 
mother ’* The mother becomes for him a spectre of anxiety, a 
nightmare 

After the completed ” night journey to the sea,” the chest of 
Osins was cast ashore by Byblos, and lay m the branches of an 
Erica, which grew around the coffin and became a splendid tree 
The king of the land had the tree placed as a column under his roof 
During this period of Osiris's absence (the winter solstice) the 
lament customary during thousands of years for the dead god and 
his return occurs, and its svpecrw is a feast of joy. A passage from 
the mournful quest of Isis is especially noteworthy 

“ She flutters like a swallow lamenting around the column, which encloses 
the god sleeping in death ’ 

(This same motive returns m the Kyffhausei saga.) 

Later on Typhon dismembers the corpse and scatters the pieces 
We come upon the motive of dtsmembermcnt in countless sun mj-ths,*® 
namely, the inversion of the idea of the composition of the child in 
the mother’s womb In fact, the mother Isis collects the pieces 
of the body with the help of the jackal-headed Anubis (She finds 
the corpse with the help of dogs ) Here the nocturnal devourers 
of bodies, the dogs and jackals, become the assistants of the com- 
position, of the reproduction.®^ The Egyptian vulture owes its 
symbolic meaning as mother to this necrophagic habit In Persian 
antiquity the corpses were thrown out for the dogs lo devour, just 
as to-day m the Indian funeral pyres the removal of the carcasses 
is left to the vultures Persia was familiar with the custom of 
leading a dog to the bed of one dying, whereupon the latter had to 
present the dog with a morsel The custom, on its surface, evi- 
dently signifies that the morsel is to belong to the dog, so that he 
will spare the body of the dead, precisely as Cerverus was soothed 
by the honey-cakes which Hercules gave to him in the journey to 
hell But when we bear in mmd the jackal-headed Anuhis who 
rendered his good services m the gathering together of the dis- 
membered Osins, and the mother significance of the vulture, then 
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the qaestjoi: arises whether something deeper was not meant hy 
this ceremcny Creuzer has also concerned himself with this idea, 
and has come to the conclusion that the astral form of the dog 
ceremony, that is, the appearance of Sinus, the dog star, at the 
period of the sun’s highest position, is related to this in that the 
introduction of the dog has a compensator} significance, death 
being thereby made, reversedly, equal to the sun’s highest position 
T his is quite in conformity with psychologic thought, which results 
from the general fact that death is^interprered as entrance into the 
mother’s W'omb (rebirth) This interpretation would seem to be 
supported by the otherwise enigmatic function of the dog m the 
Sacnficium Mithriacum In the monuments a dog always leaps 
up upon the bull killed by Mithra However, this sacrifice is 
probably to be interpreted through the Persian legend, as vvell as 
through the monument, as the moment of the highest fecundity 
The most beautilul expression of this is seen upon the magnificent 
Mithra relief of Heddernheim Upon one side of a large stone 
slab (formerly probably rotating) is seen the stereotyped overthrow- 
mg and sacrifice of the bull, but upon the other side stands Sol, 
with a bunch of grapes in his hand, Mitlira with the cornucopia, the 
Dadophores with fruits, corresponding to the legend that all fecundity 
proceeds from the dead bull of the world, fruits from the horns, wine 
from Its blood, grain from the tail, cattle from its sperma, leek from 
its nose, and so on Siivanus stands above this scene with the 
fliuT Tiak of the forest arising from him The significance suspected 
by Creuzer might very easily belong to the dog in this connection 
Let us now turn back to the myth of Osins In spite of the resiora 
tion of the corpse accomplished by Isis, the resuscitation succeeds 
only incompletely m so far as the phallus of Osins cannot again 
be produced, because it was eaten by the fishes , the power of life 
was wanting.*'’ Osins as a phantom once more impregnated Isi,, 
but the fruit is Harpocrates who was feeble m rois Kariottej^ y^ioi? (m 
the lower limbs), that is, corresponding to the significance of 
(at the feet) (Here, as is plainly evident, foot is used in the phallic 
meaning ) This incurabdity of the setting sun corresponds to the 
incurability of R6 in the above-mentioned older Egyptian sun 
hymn Osins, although only a phantom, now prepares the young 
sun, his son Homs, for a battle with Ty’phon, the evil spirit of dark- 
ness Osins and Homs correspond to the father-son sjunbolism 
mentioned m the beginning, which symbolic figure, corresponding 
again to the above fonnulation,*® is flanked by the vi'ell-fonned and 
ugly figures ol Homs and Harpocrates, the latter appearing mostly as 
a cripple, often represented distorted to a mere cancatu'e 
He is confused in the tradition very much with Horns, wiih whom 
he also has the name in common Hor~pi-chrud, as his real name 
reads, is composed from chrctd, “ child,” and Hor, from the adjective 
An=up, on top, and signifies the up-coming child, as the rising sun, 
and opposed to Osins, who persomfies the setting sun — the sun. of 
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the ■west. Thus Osins and Horpichnid or Horus are one being, botti 
hiisband and son of the same mother, Hathor^Isis The Chnum- 
Ra, the sun god of lower Egypt, ’•epresented as a ram, has at his 
side, as the female divinity of the land, Hatmehit, who wears the 
fish on her head She is the mother and wife of Bi-neb-did (Ram, 
local name of Chnum-Ra) In the hymn if Hibis Amon-ra was 
invoked 

“ Thy (Chum- Ram) dwells m Mendes, united as the Quadruple god Thmuis 
He IS the phallus, the lord of the gods The bull of his mother rejoices m 
the cow (ahet, the mother) and man fructifies through his semen." 

In further inscriptions Hatmehit was directly referred to as the 
“ mother of Mendes ” (Mendes is the Greek form of Bi-neb-did 
ram) She is also invoked as the “ Good," with the additional 
significance of or “ young woman " The cow as symbol 

of tne mother is found in all possible forms and variations of Hathor- 
Isis, and also m the female Nun (parallel to this is the primitive 
goddess Nit or Neith), the protoplasm which, related to the Hindoo 
Atman,®® is equally of masculine and lemimne nature. Nun is, 
therefore, invoked as Amon,*® the original water, “ which is m the 
beginning He is also designated as the father of fathers, the 
mother of mothers To tnis corresponds the invocation to the 
female side of Nun-Amon, of Nit or Neith 

" Nit, the ancient, the mother of god, the mistress of Esne, the iather of 
fathers, the mother of mothers, who is the beetle and the vulture, the being 
in Its beginning 

‘ Nit, the ancient, the mother who bore the light god, Ra, who bore first 
of all, when there •was nothing which brought forth 

'■ The cow, the anaent, which bore the sun, and then laid the germ of 
gods and men." 

The word " nun ” has the significance of young, fresh, new, also 
the on-coming waters of the Nile flood In a transferred sense 
" nun " was also used for the chaotic primitive waters ; m general 
for the primitive generating matter which was personified by the 
goddess Nunet. From her Nut sprang, the goddess of heaven, who 
was represented with a starry body, and also as the heavenly cow 
with a starry body 

When the snn-god, little by little, retires on the back of the 
heavenly cow, just as poor Lazarus returns into Abraham's bosom, 
each has the same significance , they return into the mother, m 
order to use as Horus Thus it can be said that m the morning the 
goddess IS the mother, at noon the sister-wife, and in the evenmg 
again the mother, who receives the dying in her lap, reminding us 
of the Pieta of Michelangelo As shows by the illustration (from 
Dideron’s " Iconographie Chretienne ”), this thought has been 
transferred as a ■whole into Chnstianity. 

Thus the fate of Osins is explained he passes into the mother’s 
womb, the chest, the sea, the tree, the column of Astartes . he xs 
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dismembered, re-formed, and reappears again, m his son, Hor-pi- 
clirud 

Before entering upon the further mystertss which the beautifd 
myth reveals to us, there is still much to be said about the symbol 
of the tree Osins Les in the branches of the tree, surrounded by 
them, as in the mother’s womb The motive of embracing and 
entw%mng is often found in the sun myths, meaning that it is the 
myth of rebirth A good example is the Sleeping Beauty, also the 
legend of the girl who is enclosed between the bark and the trunk, 
but who IS freed by a youth with his horn The horn is of gold 
and Sliver, which hints at the snnh,am m the phallic meaning 
(Compare the previous legena of the horn ) An exotic legend tells 
of the sun-hero, how he must be freed fiom the plant entwining 
around him A girl dreams of her lover who has fallen into the 
water , she tries to save him, but first has to pull seaweed and sea- 
grass from the water , then she catches him In an African myth 
the hero, afier his act, must first be disentangled from the seaweed 
In a Polynesian myth the hero's ship was encoded by the tentacles 
of a gigantic polyp RS's ship is encoded by a night serpent on its 
night ]oumey on the sea In the poetic rendeang of the histori’ 
of Buddha's birth by Sir Edwun Arnold (“ The Light of Asia,” p 5) 
the motit e of an embrace is also found 

” Queen Maya stood at noon, her days fnlfijUea, 

Under a Palso in the palace grounds 
A stately trunk, straight as a temple shaft, 

With crown of glossy leaves and flagrant blooms , 

And knowing the time come — for all things knew— 

The conscious tree bent dovm its boughs to make 
A bower about Queen Maya’s majesty 
And earth put for a thousand sudden flowers 
To spread a couch while ready for tne bath 
The rock hard by gave out a limpid stream 
Of crystal flow So brought she forth the child ” 

■We come across a very similar motive in the cult legend of the 
Samian Hera. Yearly it was clamted that tlie image disappeared 
from the temple, was fastened somewhere on the seashore on a 
trunk of a Lygos tree and wound about with its branches There 
it was " found ” and was treated with wedding-cake This feast 
IS undoubtedly a *epos ydfios (ritual marriage), because in Samos there 
was a legend that Zeus had first had a long-continued secret love 
relation with Hera In Plataea and Argos, the marriage procession 
was represented with bndesmaids, marriage feast, and so on The 
festival took place m the wedding month " ” (beginning of 

February) But in Plataea the image was previously earned into 
a lonely place in the wood , approximately corresponding to the 
legend of Plutarch that Zeus had kidnapped Hera and then had 
hidden her in a cave of Cithaeron According to our deductions, 
previously made, we must conclude from this that there is still 
another tram of thought, namely, the magic charm of rejuvenation. 
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which IS condensed m the Hierosgamos. The disappearance and 
hiding m the wood, m the cave, on the seashore, entwined la a willow 
tree, points to the death of the stin and rebirth The early spring- 
time ra/irjA.tdi/ (the time of Marriage) in February fits in with that 
very w'ell In fart, Pausamas informs u= that the Argivan Hera 
lecamc a maiden again by a yearly bath -in the spring of Canathos 
The significance of the bath is emphasised by the information that 
m the Piataeian cult of Hera Teleia, Tntonian nymphs appeared as 
water-carriers In a tale from the Iliad, where the conjugal couch 
of Zeus upon Mount Ida is described, it is said 

" The Son of Saturn spake, and took his wife 
Into his arms, wtiiie underneath the pair. 

The sacred Earth threw np her freshest herbs 
The dewy lotos, and the crocus-flower, 

And thick and soft the hyaccinth All these 
Upbore them from the ground Upon this conch 
They lay, while o'er them a hnght golden cloud 
Gathered and shed its drops of glistening dew. 

So slumbered on the heights of Gargarus 
The All-Father overcome by sleep and love. 

And held his consort in his arms ” 

—Trans by W C Bryant 

Drexler recognises in this descnption an unmistakable allusion 
to the garden of the gods on the extreme western shore of the ocean, 
an idea which might have been taken from a Prebomenc Hieros- 
gamos hymn. This western land is the land of the setting sun, 
whither Hercules, Gilgamesh, etc , hasten with the sun, in order to 
find there immortality, where the sun and the maternal sea unite 
in an eternally rejuvenating intercourse Our supposition of a 
condensation of the Hierosgamos with the myth of rebirth is prob- 
ably confirmed by this, Pausamas mentions a related myth frag- 
ment where the statue of Artemis Orthia is also called Lygodesma 
(chained with willows), because it was found m a willow tree , this 
tale seems to be related to the general Greek celebration of Hieros- 
gamos with the above-mentioned customs 

The motive of the " devouring " which Frobenms has shown to 
be a regular constituent of the sun myths is closely related to this 
(also metaphorically) The “ whale dragon ” (mother’s womb) 
always devours ” the hero The devouring may also be partial 
instead of complete 

A six-year-oId girl, who goes to school unwillingly, dreams that 
her leg is encircled by' a large red woim She had a tender interest 
lor this creature, contrary to what might be expected An adult 
patient, who cannot separate from an older friend on account of 
an extraoidinanly strong mother transference, dreams that " she 
had to get across some deep water (typical idea 1 ) with this friend , 
her friend fell m (mother transference) , she tries to drag her out, 
and almost succeeds, but a large crab seizes on. the dreamer by the 
foot and tries to pull her in ” 
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Etymology also conSrms this conception There is an Indo- 
Gennanic root velu~, vel-, with the meaning of “ encircling, surroand- 
ing, turning ” From this is derived Sansknt val, valaii:= to cover, 
to surround, to encircle, to encoil (symbol of the snake) , valU= 
creeping plant , M/wte=boa-constnctor= Latin valutas, Lithuanian 
velii, velU—mickeln (to roll up) , Church Slavonian vhna.=0\d 
High German, meUa—Wdle (wave or billow) To the root vein 
also belongs the root vivo, with the meaning “ cover, cormm, ■wotnb ” 
(The serpent on account of its casting its skm is an excellent symbol 
of rebirth ) Sansknt uha, ulba has the meaning , Latin volva, 
volvula, vulva To velu also belongs the root ulvord, with the meaning 
of " fruitful field, covering or husk of plants, sheath ” Sanskrit 
field Zend Mniarfl= plant (See the personification 
of the ploughed furrow' ) The same root vd has also the meaning 
of " wailen ” (to undulate) Sansknt KimMAa— conflagration Fa\ia. 
FiXa, Gothic wailen (to undulate) Old High German and 

Middle High German walm—h.e 2 X, glow It is typical that in the 
state of “ involution ” the hair of the sun-hero always falls out from 
the heat. Further the root vel is found with tlie meaning “ to 
sound,*’® and to will, to wish ” (libido t) 

The motive of encoding is mother symbolism.’® This is verified 
by the fact that the trees, for example, bring forth again (like the 
whale m the legend of Jonah). They do that very generally, thus 
in the Greek legend the MtA/ai * of the ash trees are the 

mothers of the race of men of the Iron Age In northern mythology, 
Askr, the ash tree, is the pnmitive father His wife, Embla, is the 
“ Emsige,'’ the active one, and not. as was earlier believed, the 
aspen Askr probably means, in the first place, the phallic spear 
of the ash tree (Compare the Sabine custom of parting the brides' 
hair with the lance ) The Bundehesh symbolises the first people, 
Meschia and Meschiane, as the tree Reivas, one part of which places 
a branch m a hole of the other part. The material which, according 
to the northern myth, was animated by the god when he created 
men is designated as ire=wood, tree ” I recall also -SAi^^wood, 
which m Latin is called matena In the wood of the " w'orld ash,” 
Ygdrasd, a human pair hid themselves at the end of the world, 
from whom sprang the race of the renewed world The Noah 
motive IS easily recognised m this conception (the night ]ourney on 
the sea) , at the same time, in the symbol of Ygdrasil, a mother idea 
IS again apparent At the moment of the destruction of the world 
the ” world-ash ” becomes the guardian mother, the tree of death 
and life, one " lyKoXiriov This function of rebirth of the " world- 

ash ” also helps to elucidate the representation met with in the 
Egyptian. Book of the Dead, which is called ” the gate of knowledge 
of the soul of the East ” : 


Meliaa Virgins 


f Pregnant 






CHRIST ON THE TREE OF LIFE 
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“ I aiH the pilot in the holy heel, T am the steersman who allows no rest 
:n the snip of RiL I know that tree of emerald green from whose midst 
Ri rises to the height of the clouds ” 

Sbip and tree of the dead (death ship and death tree) are here 
closely connected. The conception is that Ra, born from the tree, 
ascends (Osins in the Erika) The representation of the sun-god 
Mithra is probably explained in the same way He is represented 
upon the Heddeinheun relief, with half his body arising from the 
top of a tree. (In the same way mimerous other monuments show 
Mithra half embodied in the rock, and illustrate a rock birth, similar 
to Men ) Frequently there is a stream near the birthplace of Mithra 
This conglomeration of symbols is also found m the birth of Aschanes, 
the first Saxon kmg, who grew from the Har^ rocks, which are m 
the midst of the wood near a fountain.’’* Here we find all the 
mother symbols united — earth, wood, water, three forms of tangible 
matter. We can ironder no longer that m the Middle Ages the tree 
was poetically addressed with the title of honor, “ mistress ” Like- 
wise it IS not astonishing that the Christian legend transformed the 
tree of death, the cross, into the tree of life, so that Christ was often 
represented on a living and fruit-bearing tree This reversion of 
the cross symbol to the tree of hfe, which even in Babylon w^as an 
important and authentic religious symbol, is also considered entirely 
probable by Zockler,’® an authonty on the history of the cross 
The pre-Chnstian meaning of the symbol does not contradict this 
interpretation ; on the contrary, its meaning is life The appear- 
ance of the cross in the sun worship (here the cross with equal arms, 
and the swastika cross, as representative of the sun’s rays), as well 
as in the cult of the goddess of love (Isis with the crux ansata, the 
rope, the speculum veneris o, etc), in no way contradicts the pre- 
vious historical meaning The Christian legend has made abundant 
use of this symbolism. 

The student of mediaeval history is famihar -with the representa- 
tion of the cross growing above the grave of Adam The legend 
was that Adam was buried on Golgotha Seth had planted on his 
grave a branch of the " paradise tree,” which became the cross and 
tree of death of Christ ** We all know that through Adam’s guilt 
sm and death came into the world, and Christ through his death 
has redeemed us from the guilt To the question m what had 
Adam’s guilt consisted it is said that the unpardonable sin to be 
expiated by death was that he dared to pick a fruit from the paradise 
tree The results of this are described m an Oriental legend 
One to whom it was permitted to cast one look into Paradise after 
the fall saw the tree there and the four streams But the tree was 
withered, and in us branches lay an mtant (The mother had 
become pregnant ®-) 

This remarkable legend corresponds to the Talmudic tradition 
that Adam, before Eve, already possessed a demon wife, by name 
iilith, wnth whom he qnaiteUed for mastership But Lilith raised 
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herself into the air through the magic of the name of God and hid 
herself m the sea Adam forced her back with the help of three 
angels “ Lilith became a nightmare, a Lamia, who threatened 
those with child and who kidnapped the newborn child The 
parallel myth is that of the Lamias, the spectres of the night, who 
terrified the children The original legend is that Lamia enticed 
Zeus, but the jealous Hera, however, caused Lamia to bring only 
dead children into the world Smce that time the raging Lamia is 
the persecutor of children, whom she destroys wherever she can 
This motive frequently recurs in fairy tales, where the mother 
often appears directly as a murderess or as a devour er of men , 
a German paradigm is the well-known tale of Hansel and Gretel 
Lamia is actually a large, voracious fish, which establishes the 
connection with the wkale-dragon mytn so beautifully worked out 
by Frobenius, m which the sea monster devours the sun-hero for 
rebirth and where the hero must employ every stratagem to con 
quer the monster Here agam we meet with the idea of the ‘ ' terrible 
mother ” in the form of the voracious fish, the mouth of death 
In Frobenius there are numerous examples where the monster has 
devoured not only men but also ammals, plants, an entire country, 
all of which are redeemed by the hero to a glorious rebirth 

The Lamias are typical nightmares, the feminine nature of which 
IS abundantly proven Their universal peculiarity is that they ride 
upon their vicnms Their counterparts are the spectral horses 
which bear their riders along in a mad gallop One recognises very 
easily in these symbolic forms the type of anxious dream which, 
as Riklm shows, has already become important for the mterpreta 
tion of fairy tales through the investigation of Laistner The 
typical ndmg takes on a special aspect through the results of the 
analtyic investigation of intantiie psychology , the two contriW- 
tions of Freud and myself have emphasised, on one side, the 
anxiety significance of the horse, on the other side the sexual meaning 
of the phantasy of ndmg When we take these experiences into 
consideration, we need no longer be surprised that the maternal 
“ w'orld-ash ” Ygdrasil is ralifd m German “ the frightful horse ’ 
Cannegieter says of nightmares 

“ Abigunt eas nymphas (matres deas, mairas) hodie rustici osse capitis 
equim tectis injecto, cnjusmodi ossa per has terras in rusticorum viUis crebra 
est animadi ertere Noctc autem ad concubia equitare creduntur et equos 
fatigare ad longinqua itinera ” * 

The connection of nightmare and horse seems, at first glance to 
be present also etymologically — ^nightmare and mare The Indo- 
Germamc root for mare is maik Mare is the horse, English mare 

* Even to-day the country people drive oS these nymphs (mother god- 
desses, Maira) by throwing a bone of the head of a horse upon the roof — 
bones of this kind can often be seen throughout the land on the farm houses 
of the country people By night, however, they are believed to ride at the 
time of the first sleep, and they are believed to tire out their horses by long 
journeys 
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Old High German ■marah {male horse) and menha (female horse) 1 
Old Norse men (jKara= nightmare) , Anglo-Saxon m\re [matt a) 
The French “ cauchmar ” comes from calcate=io tread, to step 
(of iterative meaning, therefore, “ to read " or press down) It was 
also said of the cock who stepped upon the hen This movement is 
also typical for the nightmare , therefore, it is said of King Vanlandi, 

‘ Mara trad han,” the Mara trod on him m sleep even to death 
A synonym for nightmare is the “ troll or “ treter ” (treader). 
This movement (calcaye) is proven again by the expenence of Freud 
and myself with children, where a special mfantile sexual signi- 
ficance is attached to stepping or kicking 

The common Aryan root mar means ” to die ” , therefore, mara 
the " dead ” or " death ” From tais lesults mors, fjopos = fate 
(also poipo ®^) As IS well known, the Nomes sitting under tne 
" world-ash ” personify fate like Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos 
With the Celts the conception of the Fates probably passes into that 
of matres and mattona, which had a divine significance among the 
Germans A well-known passage m Julius Cffisar {“ De Bello 
Galhco,” 1 . 50) informs us of this meaning of the mother * 

" Ut matres famihas eorum sortibus et Taticinatioiubus declarent, 
utrum prosiium conimitti e-s: usu esset, nec »e ” - 

In Slav mar a means “ witch ” , poln wcira= demon, nightmare . 
mor or more (Swiss-German) means “ sow,” also as an insult The 
Bohemian mum means " nightmare ” and “ evening moth, Sphinx ” 
This strange connection is explained through analysis where it 
often occurs that animals with movable shells (Venus shell) or wings 
are utilised for very transparent reasons as symbols of the female 
genitals The Sphmgma are the twilight moths ; they, like the 
nightmare, come in the darkness Finally, it is to be observed 
that the sacred olive tree of Athens is called “fiopia" (that was 
derived from popoi). Halirrhotios wished to cut down the tree, but 
killed himself with the axe in the attempt 

The sound resemblance of mar, mite with meer— sea. and Latin 
mare— sea. is remarkable, although etymologically accidental. 
Might it refer back to " the great primitive idea of the mother ” 
who, m the first place, meant to us our mdividual wmrld and after- 
wards became the symbol of all worlds ? Goethe said of the mothers: 
" They are encircled by images of all creatures ' The Christians, 
too, could not refrain from reuniting their motner of God with water 
'' Ave Mans stella ” is the beginning of a hymn to Mary. Then 
again it is the horses of Neptune which symbolise the waves of the 
sea It 15 probably of importance that the mfantile word ma-ma 
(mother's breast) is repeated m its initial sound in all possible lan- 
guages, and that the mothers of two religious heroes are called Mary 
and Maya That the mother is the hoise of the child is to^be seen 
most plainly in the primitive custom of carrying the child on the 

* That these matrons should declare by lots whether it would be to their 
advantage or not to engage m battle 
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back or letting it ride on the hip Odin hung on the “ world-ash " 
the mother, his " horse of terror " The Eg 3 rptian sun-god sits on 
the back of his mother, the heavenly cow 

We have already seen that, according to Egyptian conceptions, 
Isis, the mother of god, plaj/ed an evil trick on the sun-god with 
the poisonous snake , also Isis behaved treacherously toward her 
son Horus m Plutarch’s tradition. That is, Horns vanquished the 
evil Typhon, who murdered Osins treacherously (terrible inother= 
Typhon) Isis, however, set him free again Homs thereupon re- 
belled, latd hands on his mother and tore the regal ornaments Jiom her 
head, whereupon Hermes gave her a cow's head Then Horus 
conquered Typhon a second time. Typhon, in the Greek legena, is 
a monstrous dragon Even without this confirmation it is evident 
that the battle of Homs is the t 5 ipical battle of the sun-hero with 
the whale-dragon Of the latter we know that it is a symbol of 
the “ dreadful mother,” of the voracious ]aws of death, where men 
are dismembered and ground up Whoever vanquishes this 
monster has gained a new or eternal youth For this purpose one 
must, in spite of all dangers, descend into the belly of the monster 
(journey to hell) and spend some time there (Imprisonment by 
mght in the sea ) 

The battle with the night serpent signifies, therefore, the con- 
quenng of the mother, who is suspected of an infamous crime, that 
is, the betrayal of the son A full confirmation of the connection 
comes to us through the fragment of the Babylonian epic of the 
creation, discovered by George Smith, mostly from the library of 
of Asurbanipal. The penod of the origin of the text was probably 
in the time of Hammurabi (2,000 B c ) We learn from this account 
of creation that the sun-god Ea, the son of the depths of the waters 
and the god of wisdom,®® had conquered Apsia Apsu is the creator 
of the great gods (he existed in tiae beginning in a sort of tnmty 
with Tiamat — the mother of gods and Mumu, his vixier) Ea con- 
quered the father, but Tiamat plotted revenge She prepared herself 
for battle against the gods 

" Mother Hubiix, who created everything. 

Procured invincible weapons, gave birth to giant snakes 
With pointed teeth, relentless m every way , 

Filled their helhes with poison instead of blood, 

Funons gigantic hzards, clothed them with horrors. 

Let them swell with the splendour of horror, formed them reanng. 

Whoever sees them shall die of terror 

Their bodies shall rear without turning to escape 

She arrayed the hzards, dragons and Lahamen, 

Hurricanes, mad dogs, scorpion men 

Mighty storms, fishmen and rams 

With relentless weapons, without fear of conflict. 

Powerful axe Tidmat’s commands, xrresisuble are they 

“ After Tia,mat had powerfully done her work 
She conceived eiil against the gods, her descendants 
In order to revenge Apsn, Tiamat did evil 
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When Ea now heard this thing 

He became palntuliy anxious sorrowf’ilU’’ he sat tninsfclf. 

He went to the father, his creator Ansar, 

To relate to bin) all that T’iznat piottea 
Tiamat, out molner, has taken an aversion to us. 

Has prepared a riotous mob, furiously raging ” 

The gods finally opposed Marduk, the god of spring, the victonous 
nn, agamst the fearful host of Tiamat Marduk prepared for 
attie Of his chief weapon, which he created, it is said 

He created the evil wind, Imhulln, the south <;torm and the huincane. 

The fourth wind the seventh wind the whirlw nd and the harmful wind. 
Then ’et he loose the winds wh<ch he had created, the seven 
To cause confusion withm Tiamat, they followed behind him. 

Then the lord took up the cyc'one, his great weapon , 

For hi3 chariot he mounted the stormwmd, the incomparable, the terrible 
one " 

His chief w eapon is the wind and a net, with which he will entangle 
Hmat He approaches Tiamat and challenges her to a coUibat. 

Then Ti5,mat and Marduk, the wise one of the gods, came together, 

Eising for the fight, approaching to the battle 
Then the lord spread out h.s net and caught her 
He let loose the Imhulln in his train at her /see, 

Then Tidmat now opened her mouth as wide as she cou'd 
He let the Imhuilu rush in so that her Ups could not close 
With the raging winds he filled h^-r womb 
Her inward parts were semed and she opened wide her mouth. 

He touched her with the spear d'smembcred her body. 

He slashed her inward parts, and cur out her heart, 

He threw dowm her body and stepped upon it ” 

After Marduk slew the mother, he devised the creation of the world 

There the lord rested contemplating her body. 

Then divided he the Colossus, planning wisely 
He cut it apart hie a flat fish, into two parts, 

One half he took and with it he covered the Heavens " 

In this manner Marduk created the umverse from the mother 
t IS clearly evident that the killing of the mother-dragon here takes 
)lace under the idea of a wind fecundation with negative accom- 
lamments 

The world is created from the mother, that is to say, from the 
ibido taken away from the mother through sacrifice. We shall 
lave to consider this significant formula more closely in the last 
hapter. The most interesting parallels to this prumtive myth are 
0 be found in the literature of the Old Testament, as Gunkel 
las brilliantly pointed out. It is worth while to trace the psychology 
if these parMlels 

Tsatah h 9 . 

(9) " Aw'a.ke, awake, put on strsngth O arm of the Lord , aw'al e as in 
he ancient days, in the generatioii of old. Art tbou not it tljst hath cat Kahab 
nd wounoed the dragon t 
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(10) " An t'aou not it winch hath dried the sea, the waters of the great 
deep, that hatn made the depths of the sea a ivay for the ransomed to pass 
over ' " 

The name of Rahab is frequently used for Egypt m the Old Testa- 
ment, also dragon Isaiah, chapter xxx, verse 7, calls Egypt “ the 
silent Rahab,” and means, therefore, something evil and hostile 
Rahab is the well-known whore of Jericho, who later, as the wife 
of Prmce Salma, became the ancestress of Christ Here Rahab 
appeared as the old dragon, as Tihmat, against whose evil power 
Maxduk, or Jehovah, marched forth The expression ” the ran- 
somed ” refers to the Jews freed from bondage, but it is also mytho- 
logical, for the hero again frees those previously devoured by the 
whale (Frobenius.) 

Psalm Kxxi'i 10 

" Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain ” 

Job XXVI 12- IS 

■' He divided the sea with his power, and by his understanding he smiteth 
through the proud ” 

“ By his spirit he hath garmshed the heavens, his hand hath formed the 
crooked serpent ' 

Gunkel places Rahab as identical with Chaos, that is, the same 
as Tiimat Gunkel translates " the breaking to pieces ’’as" viola- 
tion ” Tiamat or Rahab as the mother is also the whore Gil- 
gamesh treats Ischtar m this way when he accuses her of whoredom 
This insult towards the mother is very familiar to us from dream 
analysis The dragon Rahab appears also as Leviathan, the water 
monster (maternal sea) 

Psalm Ixxiv 

(13) " Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength , thou braksst the heads 
of the dragons in the waters 

(14) ‘‘ Thou brakest the heads of Leviathan in pieces and gavest him to 
be meat to the people inhaDiting the wilderness 

(15) " Thoa didst cleave the fountain and the flood thou didst dry up 
mighty nvers " 

While only the phallic meanmg of ‘the Leviathan was emphasised 
in the first part of this work, we now discover also the maternal 
meaning A further parallel is 

Isatah xxvii . 1 

In that day, the Lord with hie cruel and great and strong sword shall 
punish Le\ lathan, the piercing serpent, even Leviathan that crooked serpent, 
and he shall slay the dragon tiiat is in the sea ” 

We come upon a special motive m Job, chap xli, v 1 : 

" Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook 7 or his tongue with a cord 
which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook in his nose ^ orborehisjaw 
through with a thorn'" 

Numerous parallels to this motive are to be found among exotic 
myths in Frobenius, where the maternal sea monster was also fished 
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for. The comparison of the mother IiDido with the elementary 
powers of the sea and the powerful monsters Dome by the earth 
show how invincibly great is the power of that libido v'hich we 
designate as maternal 

We have already seen that the incest prohibition prevents the 
son from reproducing himself through the mother But this must 
be done by the god, as is shown with remarkable clearness and 
candour m the pious Egyptian mythology, which has preserved 
the most ancient and simple concepts Thus Chnum, the 
‘ moulder,” the "potter,” the “architect,” moulds his egg upon 
the potter's wheel, for he is “ the immortal growth,” “ the repro- 
duction of himself and his own rebirth, the creator of the egg, which 
emerged from the primitive waters ” In the Book of the Dead it 
says 

“ I am the sublime falcon (the Suu-god), which has come forth from his egg " 

Another passage in the Book of the Dead reads 

" I am the creator of Nun, who has taken his place in the underworld My 
nest IS not seen and my egg is not broken " 

A further passage reads 

‘ chat great and noble god in ms egg who is his own originator of that 
which has arisen from lum ’ 

Therefore the god Nagaga-uer is also called the ” great cackler ' 
(Book of the Dead ) ' I cackle like a goose and I whistle like a 
falcon ” The mother is reproached with the incest prohibition as 
an act of wilful maliciousness by which she excludes the son from 
immortality Therefore, a god must at least rebel, overpower and 
chastise the mother (Compare Adam and Lilith, above) The 
‘ overpowering " signifies incestuous rape Herodotus has 
preserved for us a valuable fragment of this religious phantasy. 

And how they celebrate their feast to Isis in the city of Busins, I have 
already previously remarked After the sacrifice, all of them, men and women, 
full ten thousand people, begin to beat each other But it would be am for 
me to mention for whom they do beat each other. 

But in Papremis they ceiebratea the sacrifice with holy actions, as in 
the other places About the time when the sun sets, some few priests are 
busy around the image , most of them stand at the entrance with wooden 
clubs, and others who would fulfil a vow, more 'Jian a thousand men, also 
stand in a g’^oup with wooden cudgels opposite them 

' Now on the eve of the festival, they take the image out in a small and 
gilded temple into another sacred edifice Then tne few who remain with the 
image draw a four wheeled chariot upon which the temple stands with the 
image which it encloses But the others who stand m the anterooms are not 
allowed to enter Those under a vow, who stand bv the god, beat them ofi 
Now occurs a furious battle with clubs, in which thsj bruise each other’s 
bodies and as I believe, many even die from their wounds notwithstanding 
this, the Egyptians consider that none die 

' The natives claim that the festival gathering was introduced for the 
following reason in this sanctuary lived tae mother of Ares Now Ares 
was brought up abroad and when he became a man he came to have intercourse 
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a’f/! his nr, the ' The servants of his mother -who had 'een him did not allow 
him to enter peacefully, but prevented him , at wnich he fetched people 
from another city, who mistreated the servants and had entrance to his 
mother Therefore, they asserted that this slaughter was introduced at the 
feast tor Ares ’ 

It A evident that the pious here fight their way to a share in the 
mystery of the raping of the mother This is the part which 
belongs to them,^®’ while the heroic deed belongs to the god By 
Ares IS meant the Egyptian Typhon, as we have good reasons to 
suppose Thus Typhon reptesems the evil longing for the mother with 
which other myth forms reproach the mother, according to the 
well-known example The death of Balder, quite analogous to 
the death of Osins (attack of sickness of R^), because of the wounding 
bv the branch of the mistletoe, seems to need a similar explanation 
It is recounted in the myth how all creatures were pledged not to 
hurt Balder, save only the mistletoe, which was forgotten, presum- 
ably because it was too young This killed Balder. Mistletoe is a 
parasite The female piece of wood in the fire-boring ritual was 
oDtained from the wood of a parasitical or creeping plant, the 
fire mother The “ mare " rests upon ” Marentak,” in which Grimm 
suspects the mistletoe The mistletoe was a remedy against barren- 
ness In Gaul the Druid alone was allowed to climb the holy oak 
amid solemn ceremonies after the completed sacrifice, in order to 
cut off the ritual mistletoe This act is a religiously limited and 
organised incest That which grows on the tree is the child,^^^ 
which man might have by the mother ; then man himself would be 
in a renewed and rejuvenated form , and precisely this is what 
man cannot have, because the incest prohibition forbids it As the 
Celtic custom shows, the act is performed by the priest only, with 
the observation of certain ceremonies , the hero god and the re- 
deemer of the world, however, do the unpermitted, the superhuman 
thing, and through it purchase immortality The dragon, who 
must be overcome for this purpose, means, as must have been for 
some time clearly seen, the resistance against the incest Dragon 
and serpent, especially with the characteristic accumulation of 
anxiety attributes, are tne symbolic representations of anxiety 
which correspond to the repressed incest wish It is, therefore, 
intelligible, when we come across the tree with the snake again and 
again (m Paradise the snake even tempts to sin) The snake or 
dragon possesses m particular the meaning of treasure guardian and 
defender The phallic, as well as the feminine, meaning of the 
dragon indicates that it is again a symbol of the sexual neutral 
(or bisexual) libido, that is to say, a symbol of the hhtdo in opposition 
In this significance the black horse, Apaosha, the demon of opposi- 
tion, appears m the old Persian song, Tishtnya, where it obstructs 
the sources of the ram lake The white horse Tishtnya makes two 
futile attempts to vanquish Apaosha , at the third attempt, with 
the help of Ahuramazda, he is successful Whereupon the sluices 
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of heaven open and a fruitful ram pours down, upon the earth. 

In this song one sees very beautifully in the choice of symbol how 
libido IS opposed to libido, will against will, the discordance or 
pnmitive man with himself, which he recognises again m ail the 
adversity and contrasts of external nature 
The symbol of the tree encoded by the serpent may also be trans- 
lated as the mother defended from incest by resistance This 
symbol is by no means rare upon Mithraic monuments The rock 
encircled by a snake is to be comprehended similarly, because 
Mithra is one born from a rock The menace of the new-born by 
the snake (Mithra, Hercules) is made clear through the legend of 
Lihth and Lamia p3ithon, the dragon of Leto, and Pome, who 
devastates the land of Crotopus, are sent by the father of the new- 
born This idea indicates the localisation, well known in psycho- 
analysis. of the incest anxiety m the father The father represents 
the active repulse of the incest wish of the son The crime, uncon- 
sciously wished for by the son, is imputed to the father under the 
guise of a pretended murderous purpose, this being the cause of 
the mortal fear of the son for the father, a frequent neurotic symp- 
tom In conformity with this idea, the monster to be overcome by 
the young hero is frequently a giant, the guardian of the treasure 
or the woman. A striking example is the giant Chumbaba m the 
Gilgamesh epic, who protected the garden of Ishtar he is over- 
come by Gilgamesh, whereby Ishtar is won Thereupon she makes 
erotic advances towards Gilgamesh This data should be sufficient 
to render intelligible the rdle of Horus in Plutarch, especially the 
violent usage of Isis. Through overpowering the mother the hero 
becomes equal to the sun , he reproduces himself He wins the 
strength of the invincible sun, the power of eternal rejuvenation 
We thus understand a senes of representations from the Mithraic 
myth on the Heddernheim relief There we see, first of all, the 
birth of Mithra from the top of the tree , the next representation 
shows him carrying the conquered bull {comparable to the monstrous 
bull overcome by Gilgamesh) This bull signifies the concentrated 
significance of the monster, the father, who as giant and dangerous 
animal embodies the incest prohibition, and agrees with the indi- 
vidual libido of the sun-hero, which he o\ercomes by self-sacrifice 
The third picture represents Mithra, w'hen he grasps the head orna- 
ment of the sun, the nimbus This act recalls to us, first of all, the 
violence of Horus towards Tsis ; secondly, the Christian basic 
thought, that those who have overcome atiaw the crown of eternal hfe 
On the fourth picture Sol kneels before Mithra These last two 
representations show plainly that Mithra has taken to himself the 
strength of the sun, so that he becomes the lord of the sun as well. 
He has conquered ' his animal nature," the buU. The animal 
knows no incest prohibition ; man, is therefore, man because he 
conquers the incest wish, that is, the animal nature Thus Mithra 
has sacrificed his animal nature, the incest wish, and with that has 

a 
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overcome Ihe mother, that ts to say, “ the terrible death-biinguig 
mother " A solution is already anticipated in the Gilgamesh epic 
through the tormal Teminciation of the horrible Ishtar by the hero 
The overcoming of the mother in the Mithraic sacnfice, which had 
almost an ascetic character, took place no longer b 5 " the archaic 
overpowering, hut through the renunciation, the sacnfice of the 
wisti The primitive thought of incestuous reproduction through 
entrance into the mother's womb had already been displaced, because 
man was so far advanced m domestication that he believed that 
the eternal life of the sun is reached, not through the peipetration 
of Incest, but through the sacnfice of the incest wish This im- 
portant change expressed in the Mithraic mystery finds its full 
expression for the first time m the symbol of the crucified God A 
bleeding human sacnfice was hung on the tree of life for Adam s 
sms The first-born sacnfices its life to the mother when he suffers, 
hanging on the branch, a disgraceful and pamful death, a mode of 
death which belongs to the most ignominious forms of execution, 
which Roman antiquity had reserved for only the lowest cnmmal 
Thus the hero dies, as if he had committed the most shameful crane , 
he does this by returning into the birth-giving branch of the tree 
of life, at the same time paying for his guilt with the pangs of death 
The animal nature is repressed most powerfully m this deed of the 
highest courage and the greatest renunaation , therefore, a greater 
salvation is to be expected for humanity, because such a deed alone 
seems appropriate to expiate Adam's guilt 

As has already been mentioned, the hanging of the sacnfice on 
the tree is a geneiaUy widespread ntual custom, Germanic examples 
being especially abundant The ritual consists in the sacrifice 
being pieiced by a spear Thus it is said of 0dm (Edda, 
Havamal) : 


" I know that 1 hung on the windswept tree 
rCine nights through 
Wounded by a spear, dedicated to Odia 
1 myself to layself ” 

The hanging of the sacnfice to the cross also occurred in America 
- prior to its discovery Muller mentions the Fejervaryian manu- 
scnpt {a Mexican ieroglyphic kodex), at the conclusion of which 
there is a colossal cross, in tlie middle of which there hangs a bleeding 
divinity. Equally interesting is the cross of Palenque , up above 
is a bird, on either side two human figures, who look at the cross 
and hold a child against it either for sacnfice or baptism The old 
Mexicans are said to have invoked the favor of Centeotfs, the 
daughter of heaien and the goddess of wheat," every spring by 
nailing upon the cross a youth or a maiden and by shooting the 
sacrifice with arrows The name of the Mexican cross signifies 
“ tree of our life or flesh " 
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An effigy from the Island of Philae represents Osins in the form of 
a crucified god, wept over by Isis and Nephtnys, the sister consort 
The meaning of the cross is certainly not limited to the tree of life, 
a', has already been shown Just as the tree of life has also a phallic 
sub-meaning (as libido symbol), so there is a further significance to 
the cross than life and immortality Muller uses it as a sign of 
ram and of fertility, because it appears among the Indians distinctly 
as a magic charm of fertility it goes without saying, therefore, 
that it plays a r61e m the sun cult It is also noteworthy that the 
sign of the cross is an important sign for the keeping away of all 
evil, like the ancient gesture of Mano&ca The phallic amulets 
also serve the same purpose Zockler appears to have overlooked 
the fact that the phallic Crux Ansata is the same cross which nas 
flourished m countless examples in the soil of antiquity, Copies 
of this Crux Ansata are found in many places, and almost every 
collection of antiquities possesses one or more specimens 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the form of the human body 
IS imitated in the cross as of a man with arms outspread It is 
remarkable that in early Clinstian representations Christ is not 
nailed to the cross, but stands before it with arms outstretched 
Maurice gives a striking basis for this interpretation when ne 
says 

' It IS a fact Dot less remarkable than v, cll attested, that the Druids m 
their groves *ere accustomed to select the most statelv and beautiful tree 
as an emblem of the deity they adored, and cutting oft the side branches 
they affixed two of the largest of them to the highest part of the trunk in 
such a manner that those branches extended on each side like the arms of a 
man and together with the bodj presented the appearance of a huge cross . 
and in the bark in several places was also inscribed the latter T (tau) " 

" The tree of knowledge ” of the Hindoo Dschaina sect asmmes 
human form , it was represented as a mighty, thick trunk in the 
form of a human head, from the top of which grew out two longer 
branches hanging down at the sides and one short, vertical, uprising 
branch crowned by a bud or blossom-like thickening Robertson 
in his “ Evangelical Myths ” mentions that m the Assyrian system 
there exists the representation of the divimty in the form of a cross, 
m which the vertical beam corresponds to a human form and the 
horizontal beam to a pair of conventionalised wings Old Grecian 
idols such, for example, as were found in laige numbers in Aegina 
have a similar character, an immoderately long head and arms 
slightly raised, wing-shaped, and m front distinct breasts^*® 

I must leave it an open question as to whether the symbol of the 
cross has any relation to the two pieces of wood in the religious 
fire pioduction, as is frequently claimed It docs appear, however 
as if the cross simbol actually still possessed the significance of 
union " for this idea belongs to the fertility charm, and especially 
to the thought of eternal rebirth, which is most untimately bound 
up with the cross The thought of “ union,” expressed by the 
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symbol of the cross, is met with in “ Timaios " of Plato, where the 
world soul 15 conceived as stretched out between heaven and earth 
in the form of an X (Chi) , hence in the form of a “ St Andrew's 
cross" When we now learn, furthermore, that the world soul 
contains in itself Ihe world as a body, then this picture inevitably 
reminds us of the mothei 

{Dtalogms of Plata Jowett, Vol II, page 528 ) 

" And in the center he put the soul, which he diffused through the whole, 
and also spread over all the body round about, and he made one solitary and 
only heaven, a cncle moving in a circle, having such excellence as to be able 
to hold converse with itself, and needing no other friendship or acquaintance 
Having these purposes in view he created the world to be a blessed god " 

This highest degree of inactivity and freedom from desire, sym- 
bolised by the being enclosed within itself, signifies divine blessedness. 
The only human prototype of this conception is the child m the 
mother’s womb, or rathei more, the adult man in the contmuous 
embrace of the mother, from whom he ongmates Corresponding 
to this mythologic-philosophic conception, the enviable Diogenes 
inhabited a tub, thus giving mythologic expression to the blessedness 
and resemblance to the Divine in his freedom from desire Plato 
says as follows of the bond of the world soul to the world body 

" Now God did not make the soul after the body, although we have spoken 
of them m this order , for when he put them together he would never have 
allowed that the elder should serve the younger, but this is what w e say at 
random, because we ourselves too are very largely afiected by chance Where 
as he made the soul m origin and excellence prior to and older than the body, 
to the ruler and mistress, of whom the body was to be the subject ’ 

It seems conceivable from other indications that the conception 
of the soul m general is a denvative of the mother-imago, that is to 
say, a symbolic designation for the amount of libido remaining m 
the mother-imago {Compare the Christian representation of the 
soul as the bride of Christ ) The further development of the world 
soul in “ Timaios ’’ takes place m an obscure fashion in mystic 
numerals When the mixture was completed the following occurred 

" This enbre compound he divided lengthways into two parts, which he 
joined to one another at the center like the figure of an X " 

This passage approaches very closely the division and union of 
Atman, who, after the division, is compared to a man and a woman 
who hold each other in an embrace Another passage is worth 
mentioning * 

“ After the entire union of the soul had taken place, according to the 
master's mind, he formed all that is corporeal within this, and joined it to 
gether so as to penetrate it throughout " 

Moreover, I refer to my remarks about the maternal meaning of 
the world soul m Plotmus, m Chapter II 
A similar detachment of the symbol of the cross from a concrete 
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figure we find among the Muskhcgean Indians, who stretch above 
the surface of the water (pond or stream) two ropes Crosswise and 
at the point of intersection throw into the water fruits, oil and 
precious stones as a sacrifice Here the divinity is evidently the 
water, not the cross, which designates the place of sacrifice only, 
through the pomt of intersection The sacrifice at the place of 
union indicates why this symbol was a primitive charm of fertility 
why we meet it so frequently m the prechnstian eia among the 
goddesses of love {mother goddesses), especially among the Egyptians 
m Isis and the sun-god We have already discussed the conrmuous 
union of these two divinities As the cross (Tau [T], Crux Ansata) 
always recurs in the hand of Turn, the supreme God, the hegemon 
of the Ennead, it may not be superfluous to say something more 
of the destination of Turn The Turn of On-Heliopolis bears the 
name " the father of his mother ” , what that means needs no 
explanation , Jusas or Nebit-Hotpet, the goddess joined to him, 
•was called sometimes the mother, someth} es As daughter, sometimes 
the wi fe of the god The day of the beginning of autumn is designated 
in the Heliopolitan inscriptions as the “ festival of the goddess 
Jusasit,” as " the arrival of the sister for the purpose of unitmg with 
her father,” It is the day in which ” the goddess Mehnit completes 
her work, so that the god Osins may enter mto the left eye ” (By 
which the moon is meant The day is also called the filling up 
of the sacred eye with its needs The heavenly cow witn the moon 
eye, the cow-headed Isis, takes to herself in the autumn equinox 
the seed which procreates Horus (Moon as keeper of the seed ) 
The “eye” evidently represents the genitals, as in the myth of 
India, who had to bear spread over his whole body the likeness of 
Yoni (vulva), on account of a Bathsheba outrage, but was so far 
pardoned by the gods that the disgraceful hkeness of Yom was 
changed mto eyes The " pupil ” in the eye is a child The 
great god becomes a child again , he enters the mother’s womb m 
order to renew himself In a himin it is said 

“ Thy mother, the heavens, stretches forth her arms to tnee '' 

In another place it is said 

' Thoa shmest, oh father of the gods, upon the back of thy mother, daily 
thy mother takes thee la her arms VVhen thou illummatest tne dwelling 
of night, thou umtest with thy mother, the heavens 

The Turn of Pitum -Heliopolis not only bears the Crux Ansata as 
a symbol, but also has this sign as his most frequent surname, that 
IS, an>£: or anXi, which means " life ” or “the living ” He is chiefly 
honoured as the demon serpent, Agatho, of whom it is said, " The 
holy demon serpent Agatho goes forth from the city Nezi ” The 
snake, on account of casting its skm, is the symbol of renewal, as 
IS the scarabseus, a symbol of the sun, of whom it is said that he, 
being of masculine sex only, reproduces himself 
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The name Chnum (anoiiier name for Turn, always meaning “ the 
sun-god ”) comes from the verb ;;s;nura, which means “ to bind 
together, to unite ’ Chnum appears chiefly as the potter, the 
moulder of his egg The cross seems, theiefore, to be an extra- 
ordinanly condensed symbol , its supreme meaning is that of the 
tree of life, and, therefore, is a symbol of the mother The sym- 
bolisation m a human form is, therefore, intelligible The phallic 
forms of the Crux Ansata belong to the abstract meaning of “ life ' 
and ‘ fertility,” as well as to themeanmg of “ union,” which we can 
now very properlj interpret as cohabitation with the mother for the 
purpose of renewal It is, therefore, not only a very touching 
but also a very significant naive symbolism when Mary, in an Old 
English lament of the Virgin,^®* accuses the cross of being a false 
tree, which unjustly and without reason destroyed '' the pure fruit 
of her body, her gentle birdhng,’ with a poisonous draught, the 
araught of aeath, which is destined only for the guiltj descendants 
of the sinnei Adam Her son was not a sharer in that guilt (Com- 
pare with this the cunning of Isis with the fatal draught of love.) 
Mary laments 

" Cross, thou art the evil stepmother of my son, so high hast thou hung 
him that I cannot even kiss his feet I Cross, thou art my mortal enemy, 
thou hast slain my little blue bird ' " 

The holy cross answers ; 

" Woman, I thank thee for my honour thy splendid fruit, which now I 
bear shines as a red blossom Not alone tosave thee but to save the whole 
world this precious flower blooms in thee ” 

Santa Crux says of the relation to each othei of the two mothers 
(Isis m the morning and Isis m the evening) 

" Thou hast been crowned as Queen of Heaven on accounr of the child, 
which thou hast borne But I shall appear as the shining rehc to the whole 
world, at the day of judgment I shall then raise ray lament for tny divine 
son innocently slain upon, me 

Thus the murderous mother of death unites with the mother of 
life in bnngmg forth a child. In their lament for the dying God, 
and as outward token of their union, Mary kisses the cross, and is 
reconciled to it The naive Egyptian antiquity has preserved for 
us the union of the contrasPng tendencies m the mother idea of 
Isis Naturally this imago is merely a symbol of the libido of the 
son for the mother, and descnbes the conflict between love and 
incest resistance The criminal incestuous purpose of the son 
appears projected as criminal cunning m the mother-imago The 
separation of the son from the mother signifies the separation of 
man from the generic consciousness of animals, from that infantile 
archaic thought characterised by the absence of individual con- 
sciousness 

It was only the power of the incest prohibition which created the 
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sel^'-conscious individual, who formerly had been thoughtlessly one 
iVith the tribe, and in this way alone did the idea of individual and 
final death become possible Thus through the sm of Adam death 
came into the world This, as is evident, is expressed figuratively, 
that IS, m contrast form The mother's defence against the incest 
appears to the son as a malicious act, which delivers him over to 
the fear of death This conflict faces us in the Gilgamesh epic 
m Its original freshness and passion, where also the incest wish is 
projected on to the mother 

The nenrotic who cannot leave the mother has good reasons 
the fear of death holds him there It seems as if no idea and no 
word were strong enough to express the meaning of this Entire 
religions were constructed in order to give words to the immensitv 
of this conflict This struggle for expression which continued 
down through the centuries certainly cannot have its source in the 
restricted realm of the vulgar conception of incest Rather one 
must understand the law which is ultimately expressed as " Incest 
prohibition " as coercion to domestication, and consider the religious 
systems as institutions which first receive, then organise and gradu- 
ally sublimate the motor forces of the animal nature not immediately 
available for cultural purposes 

We will now return to the visions of Miss Miller Those now 
following need no further detailed discussion The next vision is 
the image of a “ purple bay " The symbolism of the sea connects 
smoothly with that which precedes One might think here in 
addition of the remimscences of the Bay of Naples, which we came 
across in Part I In the consequence of the whole, however, we 
must not overlook the significance of the " bay.” In French it 
IS called une bale, which probably corresponds to a bay in the English 
text It might be worth while here to glance at the etymological 
side of this idea Bay is generally used for something which js 
open, just as the Catalonian word hadia [bai) comes from badar, 
" to open ” In French baysr means " to have the mouth open, to 
gape ” Another word for the same is Meerbusen, “ bay or gulf ” , 
Latin stnus, and a third word is golf (gulf), which m French stands in 
closest relation to goM^re5=abyss Golf is denved from “ koAtto?,” 
which also means ‘‘ bosom ” and " womb," " mother-womb ” also 
‘‘ vagina." It can also mean a fold of a dress or pocket . it may 
also mean a deep valley between high mountains These expres- 
sions clearly show what primitive ideas he at their base They 
render intelligible Goethe’s choice of words at that place where 
Faust wishes to follow the sun with winged desire in order m the 
everlasting day “ to drink its eternal light ” , 

The mountain chain with all its gorges deep 
Would then no more impede my godlike motion 
And now before mine eyes expands the ocean, 

With all its bays, in shining sleep ' ” 
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Faust’s desire like that of every hero, inclines towards the 
mysteries of rebjth, of immortality ; therefore, his course leads to 
the sea, and down into the monstrous ]aws of death, the horror and 
narrowness of which at the same time signify the new day 

" Out on the open ocean speeds tny dreaming 
The glassy flood before my feet is gleaming, 

A new day beckons to a newer shore ' 

A fiery chariot borne on buoyant pinions, 

Sweeps nea-- me now ' I soon shall ready be 
To pierce the ether’s high, unknown dominions. 

To reach spheres of pure activity ! 

This Godlike rapture, this supreme existence, . • . 

‘ Yes, let me dare those gates to fling asunder. 

Which every man would fain go slinking by ' 

'Tie time, through deeds thi? word of truth to thunder , 

That with the height of God’s Man’s dignity may vie ' 

Nor from that gloomy gulf to shrink affrighted, 

Where fancy doth herself to self-born pangs compel, — 

To struggle toward that pass benighted. 

Around whose narrow mouth flame all the fires of Hell — 
To take this step with cheerful resolution, 

Though Nothingness should be the certain swift conclusion < ” 

It sounds like a confirmation when the succeeding vision of Miss 
Miller’s IS me falaise ^ ftc, " a steep, precipitous cliff ” (Compare 
gouffn ) The entire series of individual visions is completed, as 
the author observes, by a confusion of sounds, somewhat resembling 
“ wa-ma, wa-raa ” This has a very primitive, barbaric sound 
Since 'W'e learn from the author nothing of the subjective roots of 
this sound, nothing is left us but the suspicion that this sound 
might be considered, taken m connection with the whole, as a slight 
mutiliation of the well-known call ma-ma 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BATTLE FOR DELIVERANCE FROM THE MOTHER 

There now comes a pause m the production of visions by Miss 
Miller ; then the activity of the unconscious is resumed very 
enerf^etically. 

A forest with trees and bushes appears 

After the discussions in the preceding chapter, there is need only 
of a hint that the symbol of the forest coincides essentially with 
the meaning of the holy tree. The holy tree is found generally m 
a sacred forest mclosure or in the garden of Paradise The sacred 
grove often takes the place of the taboo tree and assumes all the 
attributes of the latter The erotic symbolism of the garden is 
generally known The forest, like the tree, has mythologically a 
maternal significance In the vision which now follows, the forest 
furnishes the stage upon which the dramatic representation of the 
end of Chiwantopel is played This act, therefore, takes place in 
or near the mother 

First, I will give the beginning of the drama as it is m the original 
text, up to the first attempt at sacrifice ^t the beginning of the 
next chapter the reader will find the continuation, the monologue 
and the sacrificial scene The drama begins as follows 

“ The personage Chwantopel, came from the south, on horse- back , around 
him a cloak of vivid colors, red, blue and white An Indian in a costume 
of doe skin covered with beads and ornamented with feathers advances, 
squats down and prepares to let fly an arrow at Chiwantopel The latter 
presents his breast in an attitude of defiance, and the Indian, fascinated by 
that sight, slmks away and disappears within the forest ” 

The hero, Chiwantopel, appears on horseback This fact seems 
of importance, because as the further course of the drama shows 
(see Chapter VIII) the horse plays no indifferent role, but suffers 
the same death as the hero, and is even called " faithful 
brother” by the latter These allusions point to a remarkable 
similarity between horse and rider There seems to exist an inti- 
mate connection between the two, which guides them to the same 
destiny We already have seen that the symbolisation of " the 
libido m resistance ” through the “ terrible mother” m some places 
runs parallel with the horse ^ Stnctly speaking, it would be in- 
correct to say that the horse is, or means, the mother The mother 
idea IS a libido symbol, and the horse is also a libido symbol, and 
at some points the two symbols intersect in their significances The 
common feature of the two ideas lies in the libido, especially in the 

U 
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libido repressed from incest The hero and the horse appear to us 
in this setting like an artistic formation of the idea of humanity 
with its repressed Lbido, whereby the horse acquires the significance 
of the animal unconscious, which appears domesticated and sub- 
jected to the will of man Agni upon the ram, Wotan upon Sleip- 
neir, Ahuramazda upon Angromainyu,^ Jahwe upon the monstrous 
seraph, Christ upon the ass,® Dionysus upon the ass, Mithra upon 
the horse, Men upon the hnman-footed horse, Freir upon the golden- 
bristled boar, etc , are parallel representations The chargers of 
mythology are always invested with great significance ; they very 
often appear anthropomorphised Thus, Men’s horse has human 
forelegs , Balaam’s ass, human speech , the retreating bull, upon 
whose back Mithra springs m order to strike him down, is, according 
to a Persian legend, actually the God hunself The mock crucifix 
of the Palatine represents the crucified with an ass's head, perhaps 
in reference to the ancient legend that m the temple of Jerusalem 
the image of an ass was worshipped. As Drosselbart (horse's mane) 
Wotan IS half-human, half-horse ^ An old German riddle very 
prettily shows this unity between horse and horseman ® ‘ Who are 
the two, who travel to Thing ^ Together they have three eyes, ten 
feet * and one tail , and thus they travel over the land.” Legends 
ascnbe properties to the horse, which psychologically belong to the 
unconscious of man , horses are clairvoyant and clairaudient ; they 
show the way when the lost wanderer is helpless , they have mantic 
powers In the Iliad the horse prophesies evil The hear the words 
which the corpse speaks when it is taken to the grave — words which 
men cannot hear Csesar learned from his human-footed horse 
(probably taken from the identification of Caesar with the Phyrgian 
Men) that he was to conquer the world An ass prophesied to 
Augustus the victory of Actium The horse also sees phantoms 
All these things correspond to typical manifestations of the un- 
conscious Therefore, it is perfectly intelligible that the horse, as 
the image of the wicked animal component of man, has manifold 
connections with the devil The devil has a horse’s foot , in certain 
circumstances a horse’s form At crucial moments he suddenly 
shows a cloven foot (proverbial) m the same way as m the abduction 
of Haddiug, Sleipneir suddenly looked out from behind Wotan s 
mantle ’ Just as the nightmare rides on the sleeper, so does the 
devil, and, therefore, it is said that those who have nightmares 
are ndden by the devil In Persian lore the devil is the steed of 
God The devil, like all evil things, represents sexuality Witches 
have intercourse with him, in which case he appears in the form of 
a goat or horse The unmistakably phallic nature of the devil is 
communicated to the horse as well , hence this symbol occurs in 
connections where this is the only meaning which would furnish 
an explanation. It is to be mentioned that Loki generates m the 
form of a horse, just as does the devil when in horse’s form, as an 
old fire god Thus the hghtning was represented theriomorphically 
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as a horse ^ An uneducated hjretenc told me that as a child she 
had suftered from extreme fear of thunder, becasue every time the 
lightning flashed she saw immediately afterwards a huge black 
horse reaching upwards as far as the sky ® It is said in a legend 
that the devil, as the divinity of hghmmg, casts a horse’s foot 
(lightning) upon the roofs In accordance with the primitive 
meaning of thunder as fertiliser of the earth, the phahic meaning is 
given both to lightning and the horse’s foot In mythology the 
horse’s foot really has the phalhc function as in this” dream. An 
uneducated patient who originally had been violently forced to 
coitus by her husband very often dreams (after separation) that a 
wild horse spnngs upon her and kicks her m the abdomen with his 
hind foot Plutarch has given us the following words of a prayer 
from the Dionysus orgies 

i\6uv Atovuve ’’AA.ioj' £s laov ayvbv aiv XapiTecrctp ts votoj' ™ ySotw 

iroSt 6vtov, afie raljpe, a$u ravpe * 

Pegasus with his foot strikes out of the earth the sprmg Hippo- 
crene Upon a Corinthian statue of Belierophon, which was ^so 
a fountain, the water flowed out from the horse’s hoof Balder’s 
horse gave rise to a sprmg through his kick Thus the horse’s foot 
IS the dispenser of fruitful moisture ” A legend of lower Austria, 
told by Jaehns, informs us that a gigantic man on a white horse is 
sometimes seen riding over the mountains This means a speedy 
ram In the German legend the goddess of birth, Frau Holle, 
appears on horseback Pregnant women near confinement are 
prone to give oats to a white horse from their aprons and to pray 
him to give them a speedy delivery It was originally the custom 
for the horse to rub against the woman’s gemtals The horse (like 
the ass) had in general the significance of a pnapic animal Horse’s 
tracks are idols dispensing blessing and fertility Horse’s tracks 
established a claim, and were of significance m determining boun- 
daries, like the priaps of Latin antiquity. Like the phallic Dactyh, 
a horse opened the mineral riches of the Harz Mountains with his 
hoof The horseshoe, an equivalent for horse’s foot,^® brmgs luck 
and has apotropaic meaning In the Netherlands an entire horse’s 
foot is hung up m the stable to ward against sorcery The analogous 
effect of the phallus is well known , hence the phalli at the gates 
In particular the horse's leg turned hghtnmg aside, according to the 
principle " similia smiihbus ” 

Horses also symbolise the wind, that is to say, the tertium com- 
paratioms is again the libido symbol The German legend recog- 
nises the wind as the wild huntsman m pursuit of the maiden 
Stdrmy regions frequently derive their names from horses, as the 
White Horse Mountain of the Luneburger heath The centaurs are 

* Come O Dionysus, in thy temple of Ehs, come with the Graces into thy 
holy temple ; come in sacred frenzy with the bull’s foot 
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typical wind gods, and have been represented as such by Bocklin’s 
artistic intuition 

Horses also signify fire and light The fiery horses of Helios are 
an example The horses of Hector are called Xanthos (yellow, 
bright), Podargos (swift-footed), Lampos (shining) and Aithon 
(burning) A very pronounced fire symbolism was represented by 
the mystic Quadriga, mentioned by Dio Chrysostomus The 
supreme God always drives his chanot in a circle Four horses are 
harnessed to the cWiot. The horse driven on the periphery moves 
very quickly He has a shining coat, and bears upon it the signs 
of the planets and the Zodiac This is a representation of the 
rotary fire of heaven The second horse moves more slowly, and 
IS illuminated only on one side The third moves still more slowly, 
and the fourth rotates around himself But once the outer horse 
set the second horse on fire with his fiery breath, and the third flooded 
the fourth with his streaming sweat Then the horses dissolve and 
pass over into the substance of the strongest and most fiery, which 
now becomes the charioteer The horses also represent the four 
elements The catastrophe signifies the conflagration of the world 
and the deluge, whereupon the division of the God into many parts 
ceases, and. the divine unity is restored Doutbless the Quadnga 
may be understood astronomically as a symbol of Ume We already 
saw in the first part that the stoic representation of Fate is a fire 
symbol It is, therefore, a logical continuation of the thought, 
when time, closely related to file conception of destiny, exhibits 
this same Lbido symbolism. Brihlidaranyaka-Upamshad, i 1, 
says 

" The morning glow venly is the head of the sacnficial horse, the sun his 
eye, the wind his breath, the all-spreading fire his mouth, the year is the belly 
of the sacrificial horse The sky is his back, the atmosphere the cavern of hjs 
body, the earth the vault of his belly The poles are his sides, in between the 
poles his nbs, the seasons his limbs, the months and fortnights his joints 
Days and nights are his feet, stars his bones, clouds his flesh The food he 
digests IS the deserts, the nvers are his veins, the mountains his liver and lungs, 
the herbs and trees his hair , the rising sun is his fore part, the setting sun 
his after part The ocean is his kinsman, the sea his cradle " 

The horse undoubtedly here stands for a time symbol, and also 
for the entire world We come across m the Mithraic religion, a 
strange God of Time, Aion, called Kronos or Deus Leontocephalus, 
because his stereotyped representation is a lion-headed man, who, 
standing m a rigid attitude, is encoiled by a snake whose head pro- 
jects forward from behind over the lion's head The figure holtk in 
each hand a key, on the chest rests a thunderbolt, upon his back 
are the four wings of the wind , in addition to that, the figure 
sometimes bears file Zodiac on his body Additional attributes are 
a cock and implements In the Carolingian psalter of Utrecht, 
•which IS based upon ancient models, the Sseculum-Aion is represented 
as a naked man with a snake in his hand As is suggested by the 
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name of the divinity, he is a symbol of rime, most interestingly 
composed from libido symbols The lion, the zodiac sign of the 
greatest summer hent.^"^ is the symbol of the most mighty desire 
( ' my soul roars with the voice of a hungry lion,” says Mechthild 
of Magdeburg ) In the Mithra mystery the serpent is often antag- 
onistic to the lion, corresponding to that very universal myth of 
the battle of the sun with the dragon 

In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Turn is even designated as a 
he-cat, because as such he fought the snake, Apophis. The encoding 
also means the engulfing, the entering into the mother’s womb 
Thus time is defined by the rising and setting of the sun, that is to 
say, through the death and renewal of the libido The add’tion of 
the cock again suggests time, and the addition of implements 
suggests the creation through time {" Dur6e creatnce," Bergson ) 
Oromazdes and Ahriman were produced through Zrwanakarana, 
the " infinitely long duration ’ Time, this empty and purely formal 
concept, IS expressed in the myisleries by transformations of the 
creative power, the libido Macrobius says ■ 

" Leoms capjte monstratur praesens tempus— quia conditio e3us valida 
tervensque est * * 

Philo of Alexandria has a better understanding : 

“ Tempus ab homimbus pessirai? putatur deus volentibos Ens assent a e 
abscoadere — pravis lioininibus tempus putatur causa rerum tnundi, sapienti- 
bus vero et optimis non tempus sed Deus " f 

In Firdusi time is often the symbol of fate, the libido nature 
of which we have already learned to recognise The Hindoo text 
mentioned above includes still more — its symbol of the horse con- 
tains the w'hole world , his kinsman and his cradle is the sea, the 
mother, similar to the world soul, the maternal significance of which 
we have seen above Just as Aion represents the libido in an em- 
brace, that IS to say, m the state of deatn and of rebirth, so here the 
cradle of the horse is the sea, i e , the hbido is in the mother, dj mg 
and rising agam, like the symbol of the dying and resurrected Christ, 
who hangs like ripe fruit upon the tree of life 

We have already seen that the horse is connected through Ygdrasil 
with the symbolism of the tree The horse is also a ” tree of death ” , 
thus in the Middle Ages the funeral pyre was called St Michael’s 
horse, and the neo-Persian word tor coffin means “ wooden horse ’ 
The horse has also the r61e of psycho-pompos , he is the steed to 
conduct the souls to the other world — horse-women fetch the souls 
(Valkynes) Neo-Greek songs represent Charon on a horse. These 

* The present time is indicated by the head of the hon — because his con- 
dition IS strong and impetuous 

t Time IS thought bv the wickedest people to be a divinity who deprives 
willing people of essential being, by good men it is considered . to be the 
Cause of the things of the world, but to the wisest and best it does not seem 
time. Out God 
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definitions obviously lead to the mother symbolism The Trojan 
horse was the only means by which the city could be conquered , 
because only he who has entered the mother and been reborn is 
an invincible hero The Trojan horse is a magic charm, like the 
" Nodfyr/’ which also serves to overcome neces^ty The formula 
evidently reads, “ In order to overcome the diihculty, thou must 
commit incest, and once more be bom from thy mother ” It appears 
that striking a nail into the sacred tree signifies something very 
similar The " Stock im Eisen ” in Vienna seems to have been such 
a palladium. 

Still another symbolic form is to be considered Occasionallj- 
the devil rides upon a three-legged hor^ie The Goddess of Death, 
Hel, m time of pestilence, also ndes upon a three-legged horse 
The gigantic ass, which is three-legged, stands in the heaven]}’ ram 
lake Voumkasha , his urine purifies the water of the lake, and fiom 
his roar all useful animals become pregnant and all harmful animals 
miscarry The Triad further points to the phallic significance 
The contrasting symbolism of He! is blended into one conception m 
the ass of Voumkasha, The libido is fructifying as well as de- 
stroying 

These definitions, as a whole, plainly reveal the fundamental 
features The horse is a libido symbol, partly of phallic, partly 
of maternal significance, like the tree It represents the libido m 
this application, that is, the hbido repressed through the incest 
prohibition 

In the Miller drama an Indian approaches the hero, ready to shoot 
an arrow at him Chiwantopel, however, with a proud gesture, 
exposes his breast to the enemy. This idea reminds the author of 
the scene between Cassius and Brutus in Shakespeare's “ Julius 
Cffisar ” A misunderstanding has arisen between the two friends, 
when Brutus reproaches Cassius for withholding from him the money 
for the legions Cassius, irritable and angry, breaks out into the 
complaint 

" Come, Antonj , and young Octavius, come, 

Eevenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius IS a- weary of the world 

Hated by one he ioves braved by his brother . 

Check'd like a bondman , all his faults obserjed . 

Set in a note-book, team'd and conn'd by rote. 

To cast into my teeth O 1 could weep 
My spmt from mine eyes ' — There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast , vnthin a heart 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold 

If that rhou heest a Roman, take it forth 

I, tlial denied thee gold, n-iJI give inv heart 

Strike as thou didst at Csesar for I know 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 

Than ever tnou lov’dsl Cassius ” 

The material here would be incomplete iwthout mentioning the 
fact that this speech of Cassius shows manj analogies to the agonised 
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delirium of Cyrano {compare Part I), only Cassius is far more 
theatrical and overdrawn Something childish and hysterical is in 
his manner Brutus does not think of killing him, bur administers 
a very chilling rebuke in the following dialogue 

Brutus Sbeatbe your dagger 

Be argry wlien. ^ou will it stiall iiave scope . 

Do 'wbat you vnli, dishonor shall be humor 
O Cassius, you ar^ yoR$(l with a Iamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire 
Who, much emforced, shows a hasty spark. 

And straight is cold again 

Cassius Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but miith and laughter to his Brutus 
When grief and blood ill-tempered vexeth him f 

Brutus When 1 spoke that, 1 was ill-tempered too 

Cassius Do you confess so much t Give me your hand 

Brutus And my heart, too 

Cassius O Brutus ! 

Brutus . What’s the matter ! 

Cassius Have not you love enough to bear v ith me 

When that rash humor uihvh my mother gave ii s 
Makes me forgetful ’ 

Brutus Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth 

When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 

He 11 think your mother chides and leave you so. 

The analtyic interpretation of Cassius’s irritability plainly reveals 
that at these moments he identifies himself with the mother, and 
his conduct, therefore, is truly feminine, as his speech demonstrates 
most excellently For his womanish love-seekmg and desperate 
subjection under the proud mascuhne will of Brutus calls forth the 
friendly remark of the latter, that Cassius is yoked with a lamb, that 
IS to say, has something very weak in his character, which is derived 
from the mother One recognises m this without any difficulty the 
analytic hall-marks of an infantile disposition, which, as always, is 
characterised by a prevalence of the parent-imago, here the mother- 
imago An infantile individual is infantile because he has freed 
himself insufficiently, or not at all, from the childish environment, 
that IS, from his adaptation to his parents Therefore, on one side, 
he reacts falsely towards the world, as a child towards his parents, 
always demanding love and immediate reward for his feelings , 
on the other side, on account of the close connection to the parents, 
he identifies himself with them The infantile individual behaves 
like the father and mother He is not m a condiuon to live for 
himself and to find the place to which he belongs Therefore 
Brutus very justlj takes it for granted that the " mother chides ” 
m Cassius, not he himself. The psychologically valuable fact which 
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■pre eathej b/^rr^ is tae inforrriaticn that Cassius ts infantile and identified 
^vith rhf iTiurher The hj’stencal behaviour is due to the cucum- 
stance t^-at Cassins is still, sn part, a lamb, and an innocent and 
entirely narimess child He remains, as far as his emotional life is 
concerned, still far behind himself This we often see among people 
who, as masters, apparently govern, iile and fellow-creatures , 
they have remained children in regard to the demands of their 
lore nature 

The figures of the Milier dramas, being children of the cieator’s 
phantasy, depict, as is natural, those traits of character which belong 
to the author, The hero, the wish figure, is represented as most 
distinguished, because the hero always combines In himself all 
wished-for ideals Cjrano'a attitude is certainly beautiful and 
impressive , Cassius's behavior has a theatrical effect Both heroes 
prepare to die effectively, in which attempt Cyrano succeeds 
This attitude betrajs a wish for death m the unconscious of our 
author, the meaning of which we have aireadj. discussed at length 
as the motive for her poem of the moth The wish of young girls 
to die IS only an indirect expression, which remains a pose, even in 
case of real death, for death itself can be a pose Such an outcome 
merely adds beauty and value to the pose under certain conditions 
That the highest summit of life is expressed through the symbolism of 
death is a well-known fact , for creation beyond one’s sell means per- 
sonal death The coming generation is the end of the preceding one 
This symbolism is frequent m erotic speech The lascivious speech 
between Lucius and the wanton servant-maid in Apiileius (“ Meta 
morphoses,” lib a 32) is one of the clearest examples 

“ Proehare, mquit, et fortiter proehare nee enim tibi ceJam, rec terga 
vortam Commas in aspectum, si vir es, djnge, et grassare naviter, et 
ocCide montunis Hodieraa pugna non habev msssionem — Ssmul ainbo 
corruimns inter roatuos amplexjs ammas aiaheiantes ' * 

This symbolism is extremely significant, because it shows how 
easily a contrasting expression originates and how equally mtelli- 
gmie and characteristic such an expression is The proud gesture 
with which the hero offers himself to death may very easily be an 
indirect expression which challenges the pity or sympathy of the 
other, and thus is doomed to the calm analytic reduction to which 
Brutus proceeds The behavior of Chiwantopel is also suspicious, 
because the Cassius scene which serves as its model betrays mdis- 
creetii that the whole affair is merely infantile and one which ow es 
its origin to an overactivfe mother imago When we compare this 
piece with the senes of mother symbols brought to light in the pre- 
vious chapter, we must say that the Cassius scene merely confiims 

* ' Fight,” she said, '' and fight bravely, for I mil not give away an inch, 
nor tuni m> baoh Face to face, come on it >ou are a man ' Stnke home, 
do your worst and die ' The battle this day is witliout quarter , til), 
wearj- in oodv and mind, we he powerless and gasping for breath m each 
other's arms " 
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once more what we have long supposed, that is to say, that the 
motor power of these symbolic visions arises from an infantile mother 
transference, that is to say, from an undetached bond to the mother 

In the drama the libido, m contradistinction to the inactive nature 
of the^previous symbols, assumes a threatening activity, a conflict 
becoming evident, in which the one part threatens the other with 
murder The hero, as the ideal image of the dreamer, is inclined 
to die , he does not fear death In accordance with the infantile 
character of this hero, it would most surely be time for him to take 
his departure from the stage, or, in childish language, to die Death 
IS to come to him in the torm of an arrow-wound Considenng the 
fact that heroes themselves are very often great archers or succumb 
to an arroW“WOund (St Sebastian, as an example), it may not be 
superfluous to inquire into the meamng of death through an arrow 

We read in the biography of the stigmatised nun Katherine 
Emmerich the following descnption of the evidently neurotic 
sickness of her heart 

" When only in her novitiate, she received as a Chnstmas present from the 
holy Chnst a very tormenting heart trouble for the whole period of her nun s 
life God showed her inwardly the purpose , it was on account of the decline 
of the spirit of the order, especially for the sms of her fellow-sisters But what 
rendered this trouble most painful was the gift which she had possessed 
from youtn, nameU, to see before her eyes the inner nature of man as he 
really was She felt the heart trouble physically as if her heart was continually 
pierced by arrovs These arrovs — and this represented the still worse 
mental suffering — she recognised is the thoughts, plots, secret speeches, 
misunderstandings, scandal and unchantableness, in which her fellow-sisters, 
wholly without reason and unscrupulously, were engaged against her and her 
god-fearing way of life " 

It IS difficult to be a saint, because even a patient and long- 
suffering nature will not readily bear such a violation, and defends 
itself in its own way The companion of sanctity is temptation, 
without which no true saint can live We know from analytic 
experience that these temptations can pass unconsciously, so that 
only their equivalents would be produced m consciousness m the 
form of symptoms. We know that it is proverbial that heart and 
smart (Herz and Schmerz) rhyme It is a well-known fact that 
hystencs put a physical pain in place of a mental pain. The bio- 
grapher of Emmerich has comprehended that very correctly 
Only her interpretation of the pam is, as usual, projected It is 
always the others who secretly assert all sorts of evil things about 
her, and this she pretended gave her the pains ^ The case, how- 
ever, bears a somewhat different aspect The very difficult re- 
nunciation of all life's joys, this death before the bloom, is generally 
painful, and especially painful are the unfulfilled wishes and the 
attempts of the animal nature to break through the power of 
repression The gossip and jokes of the sisters very naturally 
centre around these most painful things, so that it must appear to 
the samt as if her symptoms were caused by this Naturally, agam. 
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she coujd not know that gossip tends to assume the role of the un- 
conscious, which, like a clever adversary, always aims at the actual 
gaps in onr armour 

A passage from Gautama Buddha emboides this idea . 

“ A wish earnestly desired 
Produced by will, and nourished ^ 

When gradually it must be thwarted. 

Burrows hire an arrow in the fl&sn " 

The woundmg and painful arrows do not come from without 
through gossip, which only attacks externally, but they come from 
ambush, from our own unconscious This, rather than anything 
external, creates the defenseless suffering It is onr own repressed 
and unrecognised desires which fester like arrows in our flesh In 
another connection this was clear to the nun, and that most literally 
It IS a well-knowii fact, and one which needs no further proof to 
those who understand, that these mystic scenes of union with the 
Saviour generally are intermingled with an enormous amount of 
sexual hbido,®’ Therefore, it is not astonishing that the scene of 
the stigmata is nothing but an incubation through the Saviour, 
only slightly changed metaphoiically, as compared with the ancient 
conception of “ unio mystica," as cohabitation with the god 
Emmench relates the following of her stigmatisation • 

“ I had a contemplatioQ of the suftenngs of Chnst, and implored him to 
let me feel with him his narrows, and prayed five paternosters to the honor 
of the five sacred wounds Lying on my hed with outstretched arms, I entered 
into a great sweetness and into an endless thirst for the torments of Jesus 
Then I saw a light descending upon me it came obliquely from above 
It was a crucified body, living and transparent, with arms extended, but 
without a cross The wounds shone brighter than the body , they wer" 
five circles of glory, coming forth from the whole glory I was enraptured 
and my heart was moved with great pain and yet with sweetness from longing 
to share in the torments of my Saviour And my longings; for the sorrows 
of the Kedeemer increased more and more on gazing on his wounds and passed 
from my breast, through my hand*', sides and feet to his holy wounds then 
from the hands, then from the sides, then from the feet of the figure threefold 
shining red beams endma below in an arrow, shot forth to my hands, sides 
and feet ” 

The beams, m accordance with the phallic fundamental thought, 
are threefold, tenuinating below in an arrowpoint Like Cupid, 
the sun, too, has its quiver, full of destroying or fertilising arrows, 
sun rays,®* which jiossess phallic meaning On this significance 
evidently rests the Oriental custom of designating brave sons as 
arrows and javelins of the parents “ To make sharp arrows ” is 
an Abraian expression for '' to generate brave sons/' The Psalms 
declare fcxxvu . d) 

" Like as the arrows m the hands of the giant , even so are the young 
children " 

(Compare with this the remarks previously made about " boys ”) 
^Igecause of this significance of the arrow it is intelligible why the 
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Scythian king Aiiantes, when he wished to prepare a census, de- 
manded an arrow-head from each man A similar meaning attaches 
equally to the lance Men are descended from the lance, because 
the ash is the mother of lances Therefore, the men of the Iron Age 
are derived fiom her The marriage custom to which Omd alludes 
( ' Comat virgineas hasta recurva comas ” — Fasionun, lib ii 560) 
has already been mentioned Kameus issued a command that his 
lance be honored Pindar relates m the legend of this Kameus 

He descended into the depths, splitting the earth vith a straight loot.” 

He IS said to have originally been a maiden named Kainis, who, 
because of her complaisance, was transformed into an invulnerable 
man by Poseidon Ovid pictures the battle of the Lapithse with 
the invulnerable Kameus , how at last they covered him completely 
wnth trees, because they could not otherwise touch him Ovid 
says at this place 

“ Exitus m dubio est aln sub mania corpus 
Tartara detrusum silvarum mole ferebant, 

Abnuit Ampj cides medioque ex aggere fulvis 
Vidit avem pennis liqmdas exire sub auras ” * 

Roscher considers this bird to be the golden plover (Charadnus 
pluvialis), which borrows its name from the fact that it lives m the 
XtipaSpa, a crevice in the earth By his song he proclaims the 
approaching ram Kameus was changed into this bird 

We see again in this little myth the typical constituents of the 
libido myth original bisexuality, immortality (invulnerability) 
through entrance into the mother (splitting the mother with the 
foot, and to become covered up) and resurrection as a bird of the 
soul and a bnnger of fertility (ascending sun) When this type of 
hero causes his lance to be worshipped, it probably means that his 
lance is a valid and equivalent expression of himself 

From our present standpoint, we understand m a new sense that 
passage in Job, which I mentioned m Chapter IV of the first part 
of this book 

“ He has set me up lor his mark 

“ His archers compass me round about he cleaveth my rems asunder, 
and doth not spare — he poureth out my gall upon the ground 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach he runneth upon me like 
a giant ” — Job wi 12-13-14 

Now we understand this symbolism as an expression for the soul 
torment caused by the onslaught of the unconscious desires The 
libido festers in his flesh, a cruel god has taken possession of him and 
pierced him with his painful libidian projectiles, with thoughts, 
which overwhelmingly pass through him (As a dementia prsecox 

* The result is doubtful the body borne down by the weight of the forest 
IS carried into empty Tartaros Ampycides denies this from out of the 
midst of the mass, he sees a bird with tawny feathers issue into the liquid air 
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patient once said to me during his recovery " To-day a thought 
suddenly thrust itself through me.”) This same idea is found again 
in Nietzsche m Zarathustra : 

The Magieti’ii 

Stretched out, shi\enng 

Like one half dead whose feet are ■warmed. 

Shaken alas ' by unknown fevers, 

Trembling from the lev pomted arrows of frost. 

Hunted by Thee, O Thought ' 

Unutterable ' Veiled ' Horrible One > 

Thou huntsman behmd the clouds ' 

Struck to the ground by thee. 

Thou mocking eye that gaireth at me from the dark ' 

Thus do I be 

Bending, writhing, tortured 
With all eternal tortures 
Smitten 

By thee, cruelett huntsman. 

Thou unfamiliar God. 

Smite deeper ' 

Smite once more . 

Pierce through and rend my heart ! 

What meaneth this torturing 
With blunt-toothed arrovrs 
Why gazeth thou again 
Never weary of human, pain. 

With mahaous, God-hghtnuag eyss. 

Thou ■wilt not kill, 

But torture, torture ’ 

No long-drawn-out explanation is necessary to enable us tO 
recognise m this comparison the old, universal idea of the martyred 
sacrfice of God, which we have met previously in the Mexican 
sacnfice of the cross and m the sacrifice of Odin This same con- 
ception faces us in the oft-repeated martyrdom of St Sebastian, 
where, m the delicate-glowmg flesh of the young god, all the pain 
of renunciation which has been felt by the artist has been portrayed 
An artist always embodies in his artistic work a portion of the 
mysteries of his time In a heightened degree the same is true of 
the principal Christian symbol, the crucified one pierced by the 
lance, the conception of the man of the Christian era tormented by 
his wishes, crucified and dying m Chnst 

This is not torment which comes from without, which befaUs 
mankind ; but that he himself is the hunter, murderer, sacrificer 
and sacrificial knife is shown us m another of Nietzsche’s poems, 
wherem the apparent dualism is transformed into the soul conflict 
through the use of the same syunbolism ; 

" Oh, Zarathustra, 

Most cruel Nsmrod ' 

Whilom hunter of God 
The snare of all virtue. 

An arrow of evil ' 
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Now 

Hunted by thyself 
Thme own prey 
Pierced through thyself. 

Now 

Alone with thee 

Twofold in thme own knowledge 
Mid a hundred mirrors 
False to thyself. 

Mid a hundred memories 
Uncertain 

Ailing with each wound 
Shivering with each frost 
Caught in thme own snares. 

Self hnower ' 

Self hangman ' 

" Why didst thou strangle thyself 
With the noose of thi wisdom ^ 

Why hast thou enticed thyself 
Into the Paradise of the old serpent ? 

Why hast thou crept 
Into thyself, thyself f 

The deadly arrows do not strike the hero from without, but it 
IS he himself who, m disharmony with himself, hunts, fights and 
tortures himself Within himself will has turned agamst will, 
libido against libido — therefore, the poet says, “ Pierced through 
thyself," that is to say, wounded by his own arrow Because we 
have discerned that the arrow is a libido symbol, the idea of “ pene- 
trating or piercing through ” consequently becomes clear to us 
It IS a phallic act of union with one’s self, a sort of self-fertilisation 
(introversion) , also a self-violation, a self-murder ; therefore, 
Zarathustra may call himself his own hangman, like Odin, who 
sacrifices himself to Odin 

The wounding by one’s own arrow means, first of all, the state of 
introversion What this signifies we already know — the libido sinks 
into its " own depths ’’ (a welf-knoivn comparison of Nietzsche’s) 
and finds there below, m the shadows of the unconscious, the sub- 
stitute for the upper world, which it has abandoned the world of 
memories (“’mid a hundred raemones”), the strongest and most 
influential of which are the early infantile memory pictures It is 
the world of the child, this paradise-like state of earliest childhood, 
from which we are separated by a hard law In this subterranean 
kingdom slumber sweet feelings of home and the endless hopes of 
all that is to be As Hemrich m the “ Sunken BeU," by Gerhart 
Hauptmann, says, in speaking of his miraculous work : 

“ There is a song tost and forgotten, 

A song of home, a love song of childhood. 

Brought ap from the depths of the fairy well. 

Known to all, but yet unheard ” 

However, as Mephistopheles says, “ The danger is great ” These 
depths are enticing , they are the mother and — death. When the 
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Lbido leaves the bright upper world, whether from the decision of 
the mdiviQual or from decreasing life force, then it sinks back into its 
own depths, into the source from which it has gushed forth, and 
turns back to that point of cleavage, the umbilicus, through which 
It once eniered into this body This point of cleavage is called the 
mother, because from her comes the source of the libido Therefore, 
when some great work is to be accomplished, before which weak 
man recoils, doubtful of his strength, his libido returns to that source 
— and this is the dangerous moment, m which the decision takes 
place between annihilation and new life If the libido remains 
arrested m the wonder kingdom of the inner world, then the man 
has become for the world above a phantom, then he is practically 
dead or desperately ill ^ But if the libido succeeds in tearing itself 
loose and pushing up into the world above, then a miracle 
appears This journey to the underworld has been a foun- 
tain of youth, and new fertility springs from his apparent 
death This tram of thought is very beautitully gathered into a 
Hindoo m^th Once upon a tune, Vishnu sank into an ecstasy 
(introversion) and during this state of sleep hore Brahma, who, 
enthroned upon the lotus flower, arose from the navel of Vishnu 
bringing with him the Vedas, which he diligently read (Birth of 
creative thought from introversion ) But through Vishnu’s ecstasy 
a devouring flood came upon the world (Devouring through intro- 
version, symbolising the danger of entering into the mother of 
death ) A demon takmg advantage of the danger, stole the Vedas 
from Brahma and hid them in the depths (Devouring of the libido ) 
Brahma roused Vishnu, and the latter, transfoiming himself into a 
fish, plunged into the flood, fought with the demon (battle with 
the dragon), conquered him and recaptured the Vedas (Treasure 
obtained with difficulty ) 

Sell-concentration and the strength derived therefrom correspond 
to this primitive train of thought It also explains numerous 
sacnficial and magic rites which w^e have already fully discussed 
Thus the impregnable Troy falls because the besiegers creep into 
the belly of a wooden horse , for he alone is a hero wl^o is reborn 
from the mother, like the sxm But the danger of thi's venture is 
shown by the history of Philoctetes, who was the only one in. the 
Trojan expedition who knew the hidden sanctuary of Chryse, where 
the Argonauts had sacrificed already, and where the Greeks planned 
to sacnfice in order to assure a sale ending to their undertaking 
Chryse was a nj-roph upon the island of Chryse , according to the 
account of the scholiasts in Sophocles’s “ Philoctetes,” this nymph 
loved Philoctetes, and cursed him because he spurned her love 
This characteristic projection, which is also met with in the Gilga.- 
mesh epic, should be referred back, as suggested, to the repressed 
incest wish of the son, who is represented through the projection 
as if the mother had the evil wish, for the refusal of which the son 
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given over to death In reality, however, the son becomes 
mortal by separating himself from the mother His feax of death, 
therefore, corresponds to the repressed wish to turn back to the 
mother, and causes hiin to believe that the mother tiireatens or 
pursues him The teleological significance of this f&ar of fer- 
seciihon is evident U ts to keep son and ntother apart 

The curse of Chryse is realised in so far that Philoctetes, according 
to one version, when approaching his altar, injured himself in his 
foot with one of his own deadly poisonous arrows, or, according to 
another version (this is better and far more abundantly proven), 
was bitten in his foot by a poisonous serpent From then on he is 
ailing ^ 

This very typical wound, which also destroyed R6, is descnbea 
in the following manner m an Egyptian hymn , 


" The ancient of the Gods moved his mouth, 

He cast his saliva upon the earth. 

And what he spat, fell upon the ground 
With her hands Isis kneaded that and the soil 
Which was about it, together 
From that she created a venerable worm, 

And made him hke a spear 

She did not twist him living around her face. 

Bat threw him coiled upon the path, 

Upon which the great God wandered at ease 
Through ah his lands 


“ The venerable God stepped forth radiantly. 

The gods who served Pharaoh acompanied him. 

And he proceeded as every day 

Then the venerable worm stung him . . . 

The divine God opened his mouth 

And the voice of his majesty echoed e\euto the skjf. 

And the gods exclaimed Behold ' 

Thereupon he could not answer. 

His jaws chattered. 

All his limbs trembled 

And the poison gripped his flesh. 

As the Nile seizes upon the land." 

In this hymn Egypt has again preserved lorus a primitive conception 
of the serpent’s sting The aging of the autumn sun as an image of 
human senility is symbolically traced back to the mother through 
the poisoning by the serpent The mother is reproached, because 
her malice causes the death of the sun-god The serpent, the 
pr imi tive symbol of fear,®’ illustrates the repressed tendency to 
turn back to the mother, because the only possibility of security 
from death is possessed by the mother, as the source of life 

Accordingly, only the mother can cure him, sick unto death, and, 
therefore, the hymn goes on to depict how the gods were assembled 
to take counsel 
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And Is3s came w-tb her *15(10111 
Her mouth is full of the breath of life. 

Her words banish sorrow. 

And her speech animates those who no longer breathe 
She said ‘ What is that , what is that, div'ne father f 
Behold, a worm has brought you sorrow 

■' * Tell me thy name, divine father, 

Because the man remains alive, who is called bv his name ' ’ 

Whereupon replied 

" ' I am he, who created heaven and earth, and piled up the hills. 
And created all beings thereon 

I am he, who made the water and caused the great flood. 

Who produced the but! of his mother, 

Who IS the procreator,’ etc 

“ The poison did not depart, it went further. 

The great God was not cured 
Then said Isis to RS 

‘ Thine is not the name thou hast told me 
Tell me true that the poison may leave thee, 

For he whose name is spoken will live ” 

Finally Re decides to speak his true name He is approximately 
healed (imperfect composition of Osins) , but he has lost his powerj 
and finally he retreats to the heavenly cow. 

The poisonous worm is, if one may speak in this way, a “ negative ” 
phallus, a deadly, not an animating, form of libido , therefore, a 
wish for death, instead of a wish for life The " true name ’’ is soul 
and magic power , hence a symbol of libido. What Isis demands is 
the retransference of the libido to the mother goddess This request 
is fulfilled literally, for the aged god turns back to the divine cow, 
the symbol of the mother This symbolism is clear from our 
previous explanations. The onward urging, living libido which 
rules the consciousness of the son, demands separation from the 
mother The longmg of the child for the motner is a hindrance 
on the path to this, taking the form of a psychologic resistance, 
which is expressed empincally m the neurosis by all manners of 
fears, that is to say, the fear of life. The more a person withdraws 
from adaptation to reality, and falls into slothful inactivity, 
the greater becomes his anxiety (cum grano salis), which every- 
where besets him at each point as a hindrance upon his 
path The fear spnngs from the mother, that is to say, from the 
longmg to go back to the mother, which is opposed to the adaptation 
to reality This is the way m which the mother has become appar- 
ently the malicious pursuer Naturally, it is not the actual mother, 
although the actual mother, w-ith the abnormal tenderness with 
which she sometimes pursues her child, even into adult years, may 
gravely injure it through a wilful prolonging of the infantile’ state 
m the child It is rather the mother imago, which becomes the 
Lamia The mother-imago, however, possesses its power solely 
and exclusively from the son’s tendency not only to look and to 
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ijirork forwards, but also to glance backwards to the pampering 
sweetness of childhood, to that glonous state of irresponsibility and 
security with which the protecting mother-care once surrounded 
him 

The retrospective longing acts like a paralysing poison upon the 
energy and enterprise , so that it may well be compared to a 
poisonous serpent which lies across our path Apparentljr, it is a 
hostile demon which robs us of energy, but, m reality-, it is the indi- 
vidual unconscious, the retrogressive tendency of which begins to 
overcome the conscious forward striving The cause of this can 
be, for example, the natural aging which weakens the energy, or it 
may be great external difficulties, which cause man to break dovm 
and become a child again, or it may be, and this is probably the 
most frequent cause, the woman who enslaves the man, so that he 
can no longer free himself, and becomes a child againA® It may be 
of significance also that Isis, as sister-wife of the sun-god, creates 
the poisonous animal from the spittle of the god, which is perhaps 
a substitute for sperma, and, therefore, is a symbol of libido She 
creates the animal from the libido of the god ; that means she re- 
ceives his power, making him weak and dependent so that by this 
means she assumes the dominating rdle of the mother (Mother 
transference to the wife ) This part is preserved in the legend of 
Samson, in the role of Delilah, who cut off Samson's hair, 
the sun's rays, thus robbing him of his strength Any 
weakening of the adult man strengthens the wishes ol the uncon- 
scious , therefore, the decrease of strength appears directly as the 
backward striving tow'ards the mother 
There is still to be considered one more source of the reanimation 
of the mother-imago We have already met it in the discussion of 
the mother scene in " Faust," that is to say, ih& willed tntroverston 
of a creative mind, which, retreating before its own problem and 
inwardly collecting its forces, dips at least for a moment into tbs 
source of life, in order there to wrest a httle more strength from the 
mother for the completion of its work It is a mother-child play 
with one's self, m which lies much weak self-admiration and self 
adulation (“ Among a hundred mirrors " — Nietzsche) ; a Narcissus 
state, a strange spectacle, perhaps, for profane eyes The separation 
from the mother-imago, the birth out of one’s self, reconciles all 
conflicts through the siiffeungs This is probably meant by 
Nietzsche’s verse . 

' Why hast thou enticed thjsell 
Into the Paradise of the o'd serT:,£.-it : 

Why hast thou crept 
Into thyself, thyself ’ 


* A -ick man now 
Sick of a serpent’s poison 
A captive now 
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Wtom tne hardest destiny befell 
In thine own pit , 

Bowed down as thou workest 
Encaved withm tli3raelf, 

Barrow mg into thyself. 

Helpless, 

Stiff, 

A corpse 

Overwhelmed with a hundred burdens. 

Overburdened by thyself 
A wise man, 

A self-knower. 

The wise Zarathustra , 

Thou songhtest the heaviest burden 
And foundest thou thyself . ” 

The symbolism of this speech is of the greatest richness He is 
buned m the depths of self, as if tn the earih , really a dead man who 
has turned back to mother earth , a Kaineus piled with a hundred 
burdens ” and pressed down to death , the one who groaning bears 
the heavy burden of his own libido, of that hbido which draws him 
back to the mother Who does not think of the Taurophoria of 
Mithra, who took his bull (according to the Egyptian hymn, " the 
bull of his mother "), that is, his love for his mother, the heaviest 
burden upon his hack, and with that entered upon the painful course 
of the so-called Transitus • This path of passion led to the cave, 
m which the bull was sacrificed Chnst, too, had to bear the cross,*® 
the symbol of his love for the mother, and he earned it to the place 
of sacrifice where the lamb was slam m the form of the God, the 
infantile man, a “ self-executioner," and then to burial in the 
subterranean sepulchre 

That which m Nietzsche appears as a poetical figure of speech is 
really a pnmitive myth It is as if the poet still possessed a dim 
idea or capacity to feel and reactivate those imperishable phantoms 
of long-past worlds of thought in the words of our present-day 
speech and in the images which crowd themselves into his phantasy 
Hauptmann also says '' Poetic rendering is that which allows the 
echo of the pnmitive word to resound through the form ' 

The sacnfice, with its mysterious and manifold meaning, which is 
rather hinted at than expressed, passes unrecognised m the un- 
conscious of our author The arrow is not shot, the hero Chiwan- 
topel IS not yet fatally poisoned and ready for death through self- 
sacnfice We now can say, according to the preceding material, 
this sacnfice means renouncing the mother, that is to say, renuncia- 
Uon of all bonds and Itmiiahons which the soul has taken with it from 
the period of childhood into the adult life From various hints of 
Miss Miller’s it appears that at the time of these phantasies she was 
still living in the circle of the family, evidently at an age which was 
in urgent need of independence That is to say, man does not hve 
very long in the infantile environment or m the bosom of his family 
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without real danger to his mental health Life calls him forth to 
independence, and he who gives no heed to this hard call because 
of childish indolence and fear is threatened by a neurosis, and once 
the neurosis has broken out it becomes more and more a valid reason 
to escape the battle with life and to remain for all time m the morally 
poisoned infantile atmosphere 

The phantasy of the arrow-wound belongs in this struggle for 
personal independence. The thought of this resolution has not 
yet penetrated the dreamer On the contrary, she rather repudiates 
it Aftei all the preceding, it is evident that the symbolism of the 
arrow-wound through direct translation must be taken as a coitus 
symbol The " Occide monturus ’’ attains by this means the sexual 
significance belonging to it Chiwantopel naturally represents the 
dreamer But nothing is attained and nothing is understood 
through one's reduction to the coarse sexual, because it is a common- 
place that the unconscious shelters coitus wishes, the discovery of 
which sigmfies nothing futher Tiie coitus wish under this aspect 
IS really a symbol for the individual demonstration of the libido separated 
from the parents, of the conquest of an independent life This step 
towards a new life means, at the same time, the death of the past 
life Therefore, Chiwantopel is the infantile hero (the son, the 
child, the lamb, the fish) who is still enchained by the fetters of 
childhood and who has to die as a symbol ot the incestuous hbido, 
and with that sever the retrogressive bond For the entire libido 
is demanded for the battle of life, and there can be no remaining 
behind The dreamer cannot vet come to this decision, which will 
tear aside all the sentimental connections with father and mother, 
and yet it must be made in order to follow the call of the mdividual 
destiny. 


CHAPTER VII 
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Afte!? the disappearance of the assaiJant, Chiwantopei begins 
the following monologue , 

“ From the extreme ends of these continents, from the farthest lowlands, 
after having forgahen the palace of my father, I have been w aiiderng airnlesbly 
dnnng’ahuiidrednioons, always pursued Dvmymad desire tofind herwho will 
understand ' With jewels I have tempted many fair ones, with kisses I 
have tned to snatch the secret of their hearts, with acts of bra'very I have 
conquered their admiration, (He reviews the women he has known ) Chita, 
the pnnceas of my race she is a httie fool, vain as a peacock, having 

nought m her head bat jewels and perfume Ta-nan, the young peasant, 
bah, a mere sow, no more than a breast and. a stomach, caring only 
for pleasure And then Ki-ma, the pnestess, a true parrot, repeating hollow 
phrases learnt from the priests , all for show, without real education or 
sincerity, suspicious poseur and hypocrite ' Alas ' Not one who 

understands me, not one who resembles me, not one who has a soul sister 
to mine There is not one among them all who has known rny soul, not one 
■who could read my thought , far from it, not one capable of seeking mtb 
me the luminous summits, or of spelling wi-th me the superhuman -word, love " 

Here Chiwantopel Limself sajrs that his j ourneying and wandering 
IS a quest for that other, and foi the meaning of life which lies in 
union with her In the first part of this work we merely hinted 
gently at this possibility The fact that the seeker is masculine 
and the sought-for of feminine sex is not so astonishing, because the 
chief object of the unconscious transference is the mother, as has 
probably been seen from that which we have already learned The 
daughter takes a male attitude towards the mother The genesis 
of this adjustment can only be suspected in our case, because ob- 
jective proof IS lacking Therefore, let ns rather be satisfied with 
inferences " She who will understand " means the mother, in the 
infantile language At the same time, it also means the hfe com- 
panion As is well known, the sex contrast concerns the libido but 
little The sex of the object plays a surprisingly shgnt idle m the 
estimation of the unconscious the object itself, taken as an objec- 
tive reality, is but of slight significance {But it is of greatest 
importance whether the IiDido is translened or introverted ) The 
original concrete meaning of etfassen, *' to seize," bt^reifen, “ to 
touch," etc , allows us to recognise clearly the undeiside of the wish 
—to find a congenial person But the “ upper ” mtellectnal half 
IS also contained in it, and is to be taken into account at the same 
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time One might be inclined to assume this tendency if it w ere not 
that our culture abused the same, for the misunderstood woman 
has become almost proverbial, ■which can only be the result of a 
wholly distoried valuation On the one side, our culture under- 
values most extraordinarily the importance of sexuality , on the 
other side, sexuality breaks out as a direct result of the repression 
burdening it at every place where it does not belong, and makes 
use of such an mdnect manner of expression that one may expect 
to meet it suddenly almost anywhere Thus the idea of the intimate 
comprehension of a human soul, which is in reality something very 
beautiful and pure, is soiled and disagreeably distorted through the 
entrance of the indirect sexual meamngd The secondary meaning 
or, better expressed, the misuse, which repressed and denied sexuality 
forces upon the highest soul functions, makes it possible, for example, 
for certain of our opponents to scent in psychoanalysis prunent 
erotic confessionals These are subjective wish-tulfiiment dehria 
which need no contra arguments This misuse makes the wish to 
be " tmderstood ” highly suspicious, if the natural demands of life 
have not been fulfilled Nature has first claim on man only long 
afterwards does the luxury of intellect come The medieval ide^ 
of life for the sake of death needs gradually to be replaced by a 
natural conception of life, in which the normal demands of men are 
thoroughly kept in mind, so that the desires of the animal sphere 
may no longer be compelled to drag down into their service the 
high gifts of tne intellectual sphere in order to find an outlet. We 
are inclined, therefore, to consider the dreamer’s wish for under- 
standing, first of all, as a repressed striving towards the natural 
destiny This meaning comcides absolutely with psychoanalytic 
experience, that there are countless neurotic people who apparently 
are prevented from experiencing life because they have an uncon- 
scious and often also a conscious repugnance to the sexual fate, 
under which they imagine aU kinds of ugly things. There is only too 
great an inclination to yield tothis pressure of the unconscious sexual- 
ity and to experience the dreaded (unconsciously hoped for) disagree- 
able sexual experience, so as to acquire by that means alegitimately 
founded horror which retains them more surely in the infantile 
situation. This is the reason why so many people fall into that very 
state towards which they have the greatest abhorrence 

That we were correct in our assumption that, in Miss Miller, it is 
a question of the battle for mdependence is shown by her statement 
that the hero’s departure from his father's house reminds her of the 
fate of the young Buddha, who likewise renounced all luxury to 
which he was born m order to go out into the world to hve out his 
destiny to its completion Buddha gave the same heroic example 
as did Christ, who separated from his mother, and even spoke bitter 
words (Matthew, chap x, v 34) 

" Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ’ I came not to send 
peace, but a swoid 
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(35) " For I am come to set a man at -variance against fcis father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughver-m-law against her mother- 
in-law 

(3ti) " And a man's ioes shall be they of his own household 

(37) " He that loveth father or mother more than me is not -worthy of me " 

Or Luke, chap sii, v 51 ; 

" Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth f I tell you, Nay 
but rather div ision 

(52) “ For from henceforth there shall he five in one house divided, tht-ee 
against -two. and two against three 

(53) "The father shall be di-wded against the son, and the son against 
the father , the mother against the daughter, and the daughter against 
the mother , the mother-in-la-w against the daughter in-law, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law ” 

Homs snatched from his mother her head adornment, the power 
Just as Adam struggled with Liiith, so he struggles for power 
Nietzsche, m " Human, All Too Human/’ expressed the same in 
very beautiful words , 

“ One may suppose that a mind, in -which the type of free mind ' is to 
npea and s-weeten at matunt-v, has had its decisive cnsis m a great detachment, 
so that before this time it was ]ust so much the more a fettered spirit and 
appeared chained forever to its corner and its pillar * "What binds it most 
firmly ! What cords are almost imtearable t Among human beings of a 
high and exquisite type, it would he duties that reverence, which is suitable 
for youth that modes-ty and tenderness for all the old honored and valued 
things -that thankfulness for the earth from -which they gre-w, for the hand 
which guided them, for the shrme -where the-y learnt to pray — their loftiest 
moments themselves come to bind them the firmest, to obligate them the 
most permanently The great de-tachment comes suddenly for people so 
bound 

*' ' Better to die than to live here ' — ^thus rings the imperative voice of 
seduction and this here, this ‘ at home ' is all, that it (the soul) has loved 
until now ' A sudden terror and suspicion against that which it has loved, 
a lightning flash of scorn towards that -which is called ‘ dut-y,’ a rebellious, 
arbitrary, volcanic, ampelhng desire for travelhng, for strange countries, 
estrangements, coolness, frigidity, disiUusionments, a hatred of love, perhaps 
a sacrilegious touch and glance back-wards ^ there -where just now it adored 
and loved, perhaps a blush of shame over what it has just done, and at the 
same time an exultation over having done it, an intoxicating internal joyous 
•thrill, in which a vntory reveals itself — a victory ’ Over -what ? Over 
whom ^ An enigmatic, doubtful questioning victory, but the first triumph 
Of such woe and pain is formed the history of the great detachment It is 
like a disease which can destroy men, — ^this first eruption of strength and -will 
towards self-assertion " * 

The danger hes, as is brilliantly expressed by Nietzsche, in isola- 
tion m one’s self . 

"Solitude surrounds and embraces him ever more threatening, ever more 
constnetmg, ever more heart-stranglir:^, the terrible Goddess and Mater 
s$va cupidinum ” 

The libido taken awaj from the mother, who is aoandoned only 
reluctantly, becomes threatening as a serpent, the symbol of death, 
for the relation to the mother must cease, must die, which liseJJ almost 
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causes man’s death In " Mater sseva cupidinuin ” the idea attains 
rare, almost conscious, perfection 

I do not presume to try to paint in better words than has Nietzsche 
the psychology of the wrench from childhood 

Miss Miller iurmshes us with a further reference to a material 
which has influenced her creation in a more general manner , this 
IS the great Indian epic of Longfellow, “ The Song of Hiawatha ” 

If my readers have had patience to read thus far, and to reflect 
upon what they have read, they frequently must have wondered 
at the number of times I introduce for comparison such apparently 
foreign material and how often I widen the base upon which Miss 
Miller’s creations rest Doubts must often have ansen whether it 
is justifiable to enter into important discussions concerning the 
psychologic foundations of myflis, religions and culture in general 
on the basis of such scanty suggestions It might be said that behmd 
the Miller phantasies such a thing is scarcely to be found I need 
hardly emphasise the fact that I, too, have sometimes been m doubt 
I had never read " Hiawatha ” until, in the course of my work, I 
came to this part "Hiawatha,” a poetical compilation of Indian 
myths, gives me, however, a justification for all preceding reflections, 
because this epic contams an unusual number of mythologic prob- 
lems This fact IS probably of great importance for the wealth of 
suggestions in the Miller phantasies. We are, therefore, compelled 
to obtain an insight into this epic 

Nawadaha smgs the songs of the epic of the hero Hiawatha, the 
friend of man . 

" There he sang of Hiawatha 
Sang the songs of Hiawatha 
Sang his wondrous birth and being. 

How he prated and how he fasted. 

How he lived and toiled and suffered. 

That the tribes of men might prosper, 

That he might advance his people ” 

The teleological meaning of the hero, as that symbolic figure which 
unites m itself libido in the form of admiration and adoration, m 
order to lead to higher sublimations by way of the symbolic bridges 
of the myths, is anticipated here Thus we become quickly ac- 
quainted with Hiawatha as a savior, and are prepared to hear all 
that which must be said of a savior, of his marvellous birth, of his 
early great deeds, and his sacrifice for his fellow-men 

The first song begins with a fragment of evangelism Gitche 
Manito, the “ master of life,” tired of the quarrels of his human 
children, calls his people together and makes known to them the 
joyous message • 

" I will send a prophet to von. 

A Deliverer of the nation'i. 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 

Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
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If yoj iisteu to hss counsel. 

You will multiply and prosper 
It his \.arnings pass unheeded. 

You will fade away and pensh ' ” 

Gitche Manito, tiie Mighty, “ the creator of the nations,” is 
represented as he stood erect ” on the great Red Pipestone quarry ” 

" From bis footpnnts flowed a nver. 

Leaped into the light ot morning. 

O'er the precipice plunging do\/nward 
Gleamed like Ishkcwdah, the comet ’’ 

The water flowing from his footsteps sufficiently proves the 
phallic nature of this creator, I refer to the earlier utterances 
concerning the phallic and fertilising nature of tae horse’s foot and 
the horse’s steps, and especially do I recall Hippocrene and the foot 
of Pegasus ® We meet with the same idea in Psalm Ixv, vv 9 to 11 

“ Thou visitcbt the earth, and waterest it , thou makest it very plenteous 

“ The river of Ckid is full of water , thou preparest their corn, for so thou 
provioeat lor the earth 

" Taou waterest her furrows thou sendest ram into the httle valleys 
thereof, thou makest if soft with the drops of rain, and blessest the increase 
of it 

“ Thou crownest the year ivith thy goodness , and thy paths drop fatness * 

Wherever the fertilising God steps, there is fruitfulness We 
already have spoken of the S 5 mibolic meaning of treading in dis- 
cussing the nightmares Kaineus passes into ttie depths, ” splitting 
the earth with a foot outstretched ” Amphiaraus, another chthonic 
hero, smks into the earth, which Zeus has opened for him oy a stroke 
of lightning. (Compare with that the above-men honed vision of a 
hysterical patient, who saw a black horse after a flash of lightning 
identity of horse's footstep and flash of lightning ) By means of a 
flash of lightning heroes were made immortal ® Faust attained the 
mothers when he stamped his foot 

" stamp and descend, stamping thou'it rise again " 

The heroes in the sun-devounng m 3 rths often stamp at or struggle 
m the ]aws of the monster Thus Tor stamped thiough the ship's 
bottom m battle with the monster, and went as far as the bottom of the 
sea (Kameus ) (Concerning “ Licking ” as an mfantile phantasy, 
see above ) The i egression of the libido to the presexual stage 
makes this preparatory action of treading either a substitution for the 
coitus phantasy or for the phantasy of re-entrance into the mother’s 
womb The companson of water flowing from the footsteps with a 
comet IS a light sjunbohsm for the fructifying moisture (sperma) 
According to an observation by Humboldt (Kosmos), certain South 
American Indian tribes call the meteors ” unne of the stars ” Men- 
tion is also made of how Gitche Manito makes fire. He blows upon 
a forest, so that the trees, rubbing upon each other, burst into flame 
This demon is, therefore, an excellent libido symbol , he also pro- 
duced fire. 
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AHer this prologue in the second song, the hero s previous hision 
IS lelated The great warrior, Mud]ekee\Ms (Hiawatha’s father), 
has cunningly overcome the great bear, " the terror oi the nations," 
and stolen from him the magic “ belt of wampum," a girdle of shells 
Here we meet the motive of the “ treasure attained with difficulty," 
which the hero rescues from the monster. Who the bear is, is shown 
by the poet’s comparisons Mudjekeewis strikes the bear on hi a 
head after he has robbed him of the treasure 

“ With the heav}- blow betvildered 
Rose the great Bear of the mounta .s. 

But his knees benea.n him trembled. 

And he whimpered hke a woma > 

Mudjekeewis said derisively to him 

“ Else you would not cry, and whimper. 

Like a miseraole woman ’ 

But vou. Bear ' sit heie ard whimper. 

And disgrace your tnbe by crying, 

Like a wretched Shaugodaya 
Like a cowardly old woman. ' ’* 

These three comparisons with a woman are to be found near each 
other on the same page Mudjekeewis has, like a true hero, once 
more tom life from the jaws of death, from the all-devourmg 
“ terrible mother ” This deed, which, as we have seen, is also 
represented as a journey to hell, " night journey through the sea," 
the conquering of the monster from within, signifies at he same time 
entrance into the mother’s womb, a rebirth, the results of which are 
perceptible also for Mudjekeewio As m the Zosimos vision, here 
too the entering one becomes the breath of the wmd or spirit 
Mudjekeewis becomes the west wind, the fertilising breath, the 
father of wmds ’ His sons become the other wmds An inter- 
mezzo tells of them and of their love stones, of which I wall mention 
only the courtship of Wabuns, the East Wmd, because here the 
erotic wooing of the wind is pictured in an especially beautiful 
manner Every morning he sees a beautiful girl in a meadow, whom 
he eagerly courts 

“ Every moriung, gazing earthward. 

Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him. 

Two blue lakes among the rushes ” 

The comparison with water is not a matter of secondary import- 
ance, because “ from wmd and water " shall man be born anew 

" And he wooed her ■?uth caresses, 

Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 

With his flatteni^ words he wooed her. 

With his sighing and his smging. 

Gentlest whispers in the branches. 

Softest music, sweetest odors," etc 


9 
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In these onamatopoetic verses the wind’s caressing courtship is 
excellently expressed® 

The third song presents the previous history of Hiawatha’s 
mother His grandmother, when a maiden, lived m the moon 
There she once swung upon a liana, but a jealous lover cut off the 
liana, and Nokomis, Hiawatha s grandmother, fell to earth The 
people, who saw hei fall downwards, thought that she was a 
shooting star This marvellous descent of Nokomis is more plainly 
illustrated by a later passage of this same song , there little Hiawatha 
asks the grandmother what is the moon Nokomis teaches him 
about it as follows . The moon is the body of a grandmother, whom 
a warlike grandson has cast up there m wrath Hence the moon is 
the grandmother In ancient beliefs, the moon is also the gathering 
place of departed souls,® the guardian of seeds , therefore, once 
more a place of the ongm of life of predominantly femmine signi- 
ficance The remarkable thing is that Nokomis, falling upon the 
earth, gave birth to a daughter, Wenonah, subsequently the mother 
of Hiawatha The throwing upwards of the mother, and her falling 
down and brmging forth, seems to contam something typical m 
itself Thus a story of the seventeenth century relates that a mad 
bull threw a pregnant woman as high as a house, and tore open her 
womb, and the child fell without harm upon the earth On account 
of his wonderful birth, this child was considered a hero or doer of 
miracles, but he died at an early age The belief is widespread 
among lower savages that the sun is feminine and the moon 
masculine Among tiie Namaqua, a Hottentot tribe, the opinion 
IS prevalent that the sun consists of transparent bacon 

'■ The people who ]ournay on boats, draw it down by magic c'cry evening, 
cut off a suitable piece and then give it a kick so that it files up again into the 
” — Waltz " Anthropologie,"' II, 342 

The infantile nourishment comes from the mother. In the Gnostic 
phantasies we come across a legend of the origin of man which 
possibly belongs here the femie archons bound to the vault of 
Heaven are unable, on account of its quick rotation, to keep their 
young within them, but let them fall upon the earth, from which 
men arise Possibly there is here a connection with barbaric mid- 
wifery, the lettmg tall of the parturient The assault upon the 
mother is already introduced with the adventure of Mudjekeewis, 
and IS continued m the violent handling of the “ grandmother,” 
Nokomis, who, as a result of the cutting of the liana and the fall 
downwards, seems in some way to have become pregnant The 
” cutting of the branch,” the plucking, we have alreadj/ recognised 
as mother mcest {See above) That well-known \eise, “ Saxon 
land, where beautiful maidens grow upon trees,” and phrases like 
“ picking chernes in a neighbour’s garden,” dlude to a similar 
idea. The fall downwards of Nokomis deserves to be compared to a 
poetical figure in Heme 
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' star, a star js lading 
Out ot the ghttenng sky ' 

The star of Love ' I v atch i . 

Sink m the depths and die 

The leaves and buds are ta!Lii|| 

From manj an apple-tree , 

I v'atch the mirthful breezes 

Embrace them wantonly . ” 

Wenonah later was courted by the caressing West Wind, and 
becomes pregnant Wenonah, as a young moon-goddess, has the 
beauty of the moonlight Nokomis warns her of the dangerous 
courtship of Mudjekeewis, the West Wind But Wenonah allows 
herself to become mfatuated, and conceives from the breath of the 
wind, from the Trv^vfM, a son, our hero 

“ rtnd the West-V. lad came at evemtig. 

Found the beautiful Wenonah, 

Lying there amid the hues. 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness. 

Wooed her w ith his soft caresses. 

Till she bore a son m sorrow. 

Bore a son of love and sorrow ” 

Fertilisation through the breath of the spun is already a well- 
known precedent for us The star or comet plainly belongs to the 
birth scene as a iibido synnbol , Nokomis, too, comes to earth as a 
shooting star Monke’s sweet poetic phantasy has devised a similar 
divine ongm 

" And she who bore me m her womb. 

And gave me food and clothing 
She was a maid — a wild brown maid, 

Who looked on men with loathing 

*' She fleered at them and laughed out loud. 

And bade no suitor tarry , 

' I’d rather be the Wind's own bnde 
Than ha\ e a man and marry ' 

“ Then came the Wind and held her fast 
His captiv e, love-unchanted , 

And lo, by him a merry child 
Within her womb was planted " 

Buddha's marvellous birth story, retold by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
also shows traces of tms 

‘ Maya, the Queen 

Dreamed a strange dream, dreamed that a star from heaven — 
Splendid, six-rayed, in color rosy-pearl, 

Whereof the token was an Elephant 
Six-tnsked and white as milk of Knmadhnk — 

Shot through the void , and shining into her. 

Entered her womb upon the right ” 

During Mat u’s conception a wind blows over the land : 
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" A wiQcl blew 

With unknown freshness over lands and ' 0 ()= " 

After the b:rth the four genu of the East, West, South and North 
come to render service as bearers of the palanquin, (The coming 
of the wise men at Christ’s birth) We also find heie a distinct 
reference to the " four wmds ” For the completion of the symbolism 
there is to be found in the Buddha myth, as well as m the birth 
legend of Christ, besides the impregnation by star and wind, also 
the fertilisat on by an animal, here an elephant, which with is 
phallic trunk fulfilled m Maya the Christian method of fructification 
through the ear or the head It is well known that, m _addition 
to the dove, the unicorn is also a procreative symbol of the Logos 

Here arises the question why the birth of a hero always had to 
take place under such strange symbolic circumstances ^ It might 
also be imagined that a hero arose from ordinary surroundings and 
gradually grew out of his inferior environment, perhaps with a 
thousand troubles and dangers (And, mdeed, this motive is by 
no means strange m the hero myth ) It might be said that super- 
stition demands strange conditions of birth and generation. , but 
why does it demand them ? 

The answer to this question is : that the birth of the hero, as a 
rule, IS not that of an ordinary mortal, but is a rebirth from the 
mother-spouse . hence it occurs under mysterious ceremonies 
Therefore, in the very beginning, lies the motive of the two mothers 
of the hero As Rank has shown us through many examples, 
the hero is often obliged to experience exposure, and upbringing 
by foster parents, and m this manner he acquires the two mothers. 
A striking example is tlie relation of Hercules to Hera In the 
Hiawatha epic '^Venonah dies after the birth and Nokomis takes her 
place Maya dies after the birth and Buddha is given a step- 
mother The stepmother is sometimes an animal (the she-wolf 
of Romulus and Remus, etc }. The twofold mother may be replaced 
by the motive of twofold birth, which has attained a lofty significance 
tn the Christian mythology , namely, through baptism, which, as 
as we have seen, represents rebirth Thus man is born not merely 
m a commonplace manner, but also born again m a mysterious 
manner, by means of which he becomes a participator of the kingdom 
of God, of immortality Anyone may become a hero m this way 
w ho IS generated anew through his own mother, because only through 
her does he share in immortality Therefore, it happened that the 
death of Christ on the cross, which creates universal salvation, was 
understood as " baptism ” , that is to say, as rebirth through the 
second mother, the mysterious tree of death Christ says 

" But I have a baptism to be baptized with and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished i” — xii 50 

He interprets his death agony symbolically as birth agony 

The motive of the two mothers suggests the though l of self- 
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rejuvenation, and evidently expresses the fulfilment of the wish 
that It might he possible for the mother to hear me agatt , at the same 
time, applied to the heroes, it means one is a hero who is borne again 
by her who has previously been his mother , that is to say, a hero 
IS he who may again prod ace hth self throvgk kis nctkcr 

The countless suggestions in the history of the procreation of 
the heroes indicate the latter formulations Hiawatha’s father 
first overpowered the mother under the symbol of the bear , then 
himself becoming a god, he procreates the hero What Hiawatha 
had to do as hero, Nokomis hinted to him in the legend of the ongin 
of the moon , he is forcibly to throw his mother upwards (or throsY 
downwards , then she would become pregnant by this act of 
violence and could bring forth a daughter This rejuvenated 
mother would be allotted, according to the Egyptian rite, as a 
daughter-wife to the sun-god, the father of his mother, for self- 
production What action Hiawatha takes in this regard we shall 
see presently We have already studied the behaviour of the pre- 
Asiatic gods related to Christ Concerning the pre-existen.ce of 
Christ, Hie Gospel of St John is full of this thought Thus the 
speech of John the Baptist 

" This 1 ? ha of whom T said, After me cometh a man whicn is preferred 
before me , lor he was before me ’ — John , 30 

Also ta« beginning of the gospel is full of deep mybhologic sig- 
ficance 

' In the beginning was the tVord and the Word vras with God, and the 
Word was God The same was in the beginning with God 

(3) " All things were made by him, and without him was not anything 
made that was made 

(4) ' In him was lite, and the hfs was the hght of men 

(5) “ And the hgnt shmeth in darkness and the darkness comprebendeth. 
it not 

{6J " There was a man „ent from God name was John 

(7) " The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light 

(8) " He was not that Light, but was sent to bear wotness of that uight 

(9) " That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ” 

This is the proclamation of the reappearing light, the reborn san 
which formerly was, and wfhich will be again In the baptistry 
at Pisa, Christ is represented bringing the tree of life to man , his 
head is surrounded by a sun halo Over this relief stand the words 
Intkoitus Solis. 

Because the one bom was his own procreator, the history of his 
procreation is strangely concealed under symbolic events, vvhich are 
meant to conceal and denj it ; hence the extraordinary assertion 
of the virgin conception This is meant to hide the incestuous 
impregnation But do not let us forget that this naive assertion 
plays an unusually important part in the ingenious symbolic bridge, 
which 15 to guide the libido out from the incestuous bond to higher 
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and more useful applications, wmch indicate a new kind of immoi- 
tality , that is to say, immortal work 

The environment of Hiawatha’s youth is of impoitauce 

“ By the shores of Citche Gumee, 

By the shining B:g-5ea~Wattr, 

Stood the 'Wigwam of Nokomis, 

Banghier cl tJia Moon, Nofcomis 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees. 

Rose the firs with cones upon them 
Bright before it beat the water. 

Beat the clear and sunny i ’•ater. 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water ” 

In this environment Nokomis Drongnt him up Here she tauglit 
him the first words, and told him the first fairy tales, and the sounds 
of the water and the wood were intermingled, so that the child 
learned not only to understand man’s speech, but also that of 
Nature . 

" At tne door on summer e\ enings 
Sat the little IRaWcttha , 

Heaid the whispering of the pine-trees. 

Heard the lapping of the water, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder • 

‘ Minne-wawd ' ' said the pme-troes, 

' Wudway-aushka ' ’ “ said the water ” 

Hiawatha hears human speech m the sounds of Nature , thus he 
understands Nature’s speech The wind says, “ Vi^awa ” Tlie 
cry of the wild goose is '' Wawa ” Wah-wah-taysee means the small 
glowworm which enchants him. Thus the poet paints most beauti- 
fully the gradual gathering of external nature into the compass of 
the suDjective,’^® and the intimate connection of the primary object 
to which the first lisping words were applied, and from which the 
first sounds were derived, with the secondary object, the wider 
nature which usurps imperceptibly the mother’s place, and takes 
possession of those sounds heard &:st from the mother, and also ot 
those feelings which we aU discover later in ourselves m all the warm 
love of Mother Nature The latter blending, whether pantheistic 
philosophic or aesthetic, of the sentimental, cultured man with 
nature is, looked at retrospectively, a reblending with the mother, 
who was our primary object, and with whom we truly were once 
wholly one^’ Therefore, it is not astonishing when w'e again see 
emerging in the poetical speech of a modem philosopher, Karl Joel 
the old pictures which symbolise the unity with the mother, illiis 
maced by the confluence of subject and object In his recent book, 

Seele und Welt ' {1912), Joel writes as follows, m the chapter 
called “ Primal Experience ” 

*' 1 lay on the seashore, the shimag -waters glittering in my dream v eies , 
at a great distance fluttered the soft breeze , throbbing, shimmering, ihniag, 
lulling to sleep comes the wave beat to the shore — or to the ear I know 
not Distance and nearness become bluired into one , without and within 
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g;ltde into eac5i other Nearer and nearer, deamr ana rtore L<jMslif’e sontan 
ths biahng of the wa^es , now like a thnndernig pulse in mv head it stnKes, 
and now it beats over my soul, devours it, embraces it, while it itself at the 
same time floats out like the blue waste of waters Yes, without and within 
a^e one Glistening and foaming, flowing and farming and roaring, the entire 
‘lymphony of the stimuli e-^permneed sounds in one tone, all thought becomes 
one thought which becomes one with teehng , the world exales in the soul 
and the soul dissolves m the worla Our small life is encircled by a groat 
sleep — the shep of our aradle, the sleep of our grave, the steep of our home, from 
Jthich we go forth tn the inornttg, to which ae tigain return 'ri the ecemi,g , our 
life but the short journe} the interval between the emergence from the onginal 
oneness and the sinking back into it ' Blue shimmers the inf.nile sea, wherein 
dreams the jelly fish of the primitive hfe, toward which without ceasing otir 
tnoughts ha’ k back dimly through eons ol existence For every happening 
entail= a change ana a guarantee ot the unity ol life At that moment when 
they are no longer blended together, in that instant man lifts his head blind 
and dfpp'tig, /torn ths depths of tlie stream of experience, from the onene’^s 
V ith the experience , at that moment of parting when the umty of life m 
startled surprise detaches the Change and holds it away from itself as something 
alien, at this moment of alienation the aspects of the experience have been 
substantiahzed into subject and object, and m that moment consc’ousness 
IS born ” 

Joel paints here, in tmraistakable symbolism, the confluence ot 
subject and object as the reunion ot mother and chfld. The s^unbois 
agree with those of mythology, even m their details The encircling 
and devouring motive is distinctly suggested The sea, devouring 
the sun and giving birth to it anew, is aheady an old acquaintance 
The moment of the nse of consciousness, the separation of subject 
and object is a birth , truly philosophical thought hangs with lame 
wings upon the few great priminve pictures of human speech, above 
the simple, all-sur passing gieatness of which no thought can rise 
The idea ot the jell}' lish is not “ accidental ” Once when I was 
explaining to a patient the maternal significance of water at this 
contact with the mother complex, she experienced a very unpleasant 
feeling '■ It makes me squirm,” she said, “ as if I touched a jell}? 
fish ” Here, too, the same idea * The blessed state of sleep before 
birth and after deatli is, as Joel observed, something like old shadow'y 
memories of that unsuspecting, thoughtless state of early childhood 
where as yet no opposition disturbed the peaceful flow of dawnmg 
life, to which the inner longmg always draws us back again and 
agam, and from which the active life must free itself anew with 
struggle and death, so that it may not he doomed to destiuction 
Long before Joel, an Indian chieftain had said the same thing in 
similar words to one of the restless wise raer, 

“ Ah, my brother, vou will never learn to know the happiness of tliinkmg 
nothing and doing nothing this is next to sleep , this is the most delightlul 
thing there is Thus we were before hrrth thus we shall be after death "i* 

We shall see in Hiav'atha’s later fate how important his early 
impressions are in his choice of a wife Hiawatha’s first deed was 
to kill a roebuck with his arrow 
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' Dead be lay there in the foresit, 
iSy the ford across the river." 

This 15 typical of Hiawatha's deeds Whatever he kills, for the 
most part, lies ne^i to cr tn the wafer, sometimes half m the water 
half on the land It set ms that this must well be so The later 
adventures will teach us why this must be so. The buclc was no 
ordinary animal, but a magic one; taat is to say, one with an 
additional unconscious significance, Hiawatha made for himself 
gloves and moccasins from its hide , the gloves imparted such 
strength to his arms that he could crumble rocks to dust, and the 
moccasins had the virtue of the seven-league boots By enwrapping 
himself in the buck s skin he really became a giant. This motive, 
together with the death of the animal at the ford/’- in the water, 
reveals the fact that the parents are concerned, whose gigantic 
proportions as compared with the child are of great significance m 
the unconscious The “ toys of giants ” is a wish inversion of the 
infantile phantasy The dream of an eleven-vear-old girl expresses 
this 

■' I am as high as a church steeple , tnen a policeman comes 1 tell him, 
' It you say anything, I will cut off your head ' ” 

The " policeman," as the analysis brought out, referred to +he 
father, whose gigantic size was over-compensated by the church 
steeple In Mexican human sacrifices, the gods were represented 
by cnmmals, who were slaughtered and flayed, and the Cory- 
bantes then clothed themselves in the bloody slcms, in order to 
illustrate the resurrection of the gods (The snake s casting of his 
skin as a symbol of rejuvenation ) 

Hiawatha has, therefore, conquered his parents, primarily the 
mother, although in the lorm of a male animal (compare the bear 
of Mudjekeewis) , and from that comes his giant’s strength He has 
taken on the parent’s skm and now has himself become a great man 
Now he started forth to his first great battle to fight with tlie father 
Mudjekeewis, m order to avenge his dead mother Wenonah Natur- 
ally. under this figure of speech hides the thought that he slays the 
father, m order to take possession of the mother Compare the 
battle of Gilgamesh with the giant Chumbaba and the ensuing con- 
quest of Ishtar The father, m the psychologic sense, merely 
represents the personification of the mcest prohibition , that is to 
say, resistance, which defends the mother Instead of the father, 
it may be a fearful animal (the great bear, the snake, the dragon, 
etc) which must be fought and overcome The hero is a hero 
because he sees in every difficulty of life resistance to the forbidden 
treasure, and fights that resistance with the complete yearning which 
strives towards the treasure, attainable with difficulty, or imattam- 
abie, the yearning which paralyses and kills the ordinary man 

Hiawatha s father is Mudjekeewis, the west wind, the battle, 
therefore, takes place m the west. Thence came life (impregnation 
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of Wenonah) , thence also came death (death of Wenonah) Hia- 
watha, therefore, fights the typical battle of the hero for rebirth in 
the w estern sea, the battle with the devouring terrible mother, this 
time in the form of the father. Mud]ekeewis, who himself had 
acquired a divine nature, through his conquest of the bear, now is 
overpowered by his son 

" Back retreatci Mudjekeeins 
Rushing westward o’er the mountains 
Stumbling westward down the niounta.i.s, 

Thiee whole dajs retreated fghting, 

Still pursued by Hiawatha 

To the doorways of the West-Wind, 

To the portals of the Sunset. 

To the earth's remotest border, 

Wheie into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightlal! ” 

The " three days " are a stereotpyed form representing the stay 
in the sea prison of night (Twenty-first until twenty-fourth of 
December ) Chnst, too, remained three days in the underworld 
“ The treasure, difficult to attain.” is captured by the hero during 
this struggle m the west In this case the father must make a great 
concession to the son , he gives him divine nature, that very wind 
nature, the immortality of which alone protected Mudjekee-rtis from 
death He says to his son 

" I will share my kingdom with i ou. 

Ruler shall you be henceforward, 

Of the Northwest-Wind, Keewaydm, 

Of the home-wind, the Keewavdin,” 

That Hiawatha now becomes ruler of the home-wind has its close 
parallel in the Gilgamesh epic, where Gilgamesh finally receives the 
magic herb from the wise old Utnapishtim, who dwells in the West, 
which brings him safe once more over the sea to his home hut this 
when he is home again, is retaken from him by a serpent 

When one has slain the father, one can obtain possession of his 
wife, and when one has conquered the mother, one can free one's 
self 

On the return journey Hiawatha stops at the clever arrow-maker s 
who possesses a lovely daughter 

" And he named her from the ri\er. 

From the water-fcill he named her, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water ” 

When Hiawatha, in his earliest childhood dreaming, felt tne sounds 
of water and wind press upon his ears, he recognised in these sounds 
of nature the speech ot his mother The murmuring pme trees on 
the shore of the gi eat sea, said ‘ Mmnewawa ” And above the 
murmuring of the winds and the splashing of the water he founo 
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his earliest childhood dreams once again in a woman, " Minnehaha," 
the laughing water And the hero, before all others, finds in woman 
the mother, in order to become a child again, and, hnaliy, to solve 
the riddle of immortality 

The fact that Minnehaha s father is a skilful arrowmaker betrays 
him as the father of the heio (and the woman he had with him as 
the mother) The father of the hero is very often a skiilul carpenter, 
or other artisan According to an Arabian legend, Tare,^^ Abraham's 
father, was a skilful master workman, who could carve arrows from 
any wood , that is to say, m the Arabian form of speech, he was a 
procreator of splendid sons Moreover, he w'as a maker of images 
of gods Tvashtar, Agni’s father, is the maker of the world, a 
smith and carpenter, the discoverer of fire-boring Joseph, the 
father of Jesus, was also a caipenter , likewise Kinyras, Adonis's 
father, who is said to have invented the hammer, the lever, roofing 
and mming Heph^stus, the father of Hermes, is an artistic master 
workman and sculptor In fairy tales, the father of the hero is very 
modestly the traditional woodcutter These conceptions were also 
alive in the cult of Osiris There the divine image was carved out 
of a tree trunk and then placed within the hollow of the tree 
(Frazer " Golden Bough," Part IV ) In Rigveda, the world was 
dso hewn out of a tree by the world-sculptor The idea that the 
hero is his own proaeator leads to the fact that he is invested with 
paternal attributes, and reversedly the heroic attributes are given 
to the father. In Mani there exists a beautiful union of the motives 
He accomplishes his great labors as a religious founder, hides himself 
for years in a cave, he dies, is skinned, stuffed and hung up (hero) 
Besides he is an artist, and has a cnppled foot. A similar union of 
motives is found m Wieland, the smith 

Hiawatha kept silent about what he saw at the old arrow-maker’s 
on his return to Nokomis, and he did nothing further to win Minne- 
haha But now something happened, which, if it were not m an 
Indian epic, would rather be sought in the history of a neurosis 
Hiawatha introverted hts libido , that is to say, he fell into an ex- 
treme resistance against the " real sexual demand " (Freud) , he 
built a hut for himself in the wood, in order to fast there and to ex- 
perience dreams and visions For the first three days he wandeied, 
as once m his earliest youth, through a forest, and looked at all the 
animals and plants ' 

“ ‘ Master of life 1 ’ he cried, desponding, 

' Must our lives depend on these thingh ’ ” 

The question whetner our lives must depend upon " these things " 
IS very strange It sounds as if life were derived from these things ; 
that IS to sav, from nature in general Nature seems suddenly to 
have assumed a very strange significance This phenomenon can 
be explained only through the fact that a great amount of hbido was 
stored up and now is given to nature As is well known, men of 
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even dull and prosy minds, in the springtime of love, suddeniv 
become aware of nature, and even make poems about it But we 
know that libido, prevented trom an actual ivay of transference, 
always reverts to an earlier way of transference Minnehaha, the 
laughing water, is so clearly an allusion to the mother that the secret 
yearning of the hero for the mother is powerfully touched There- 
fore, without having undertaken an5d:hmg, he goes home to Noko- 
mis , but there again he is driven away, because Minnehaha already 
stands in his path 

He turns, therefore, even further avva}", into that early youthful 
period, the tones of which recall Minnehaha most forcibly to his 
thoughts, where he learnt to hear the mother-sounds m the sounds 
of nature In this very strange revival of the impressions of nature 
we recognise a regression to those earliest and strongest nature 
impressions which stand next to the subsequently extinguished, 
even stronger, impressions which the child received from the mother 
The glamour of this feeling for her is transferred to other objects 
of the childish environment (father's house, playthings, etc ), from 
which later those magic blissful feelings proceed, which seem to be 
peculiar to the earliest childish memories When, therefore, 
Hiawatha hides himself m the lap ot nature, it is really the mother s 
womb, and it is to be expected ttiat he will emerge again new-born 
in some form 

Before turning to this new creation arising from introversion, 
there is still a further significance of the preceding question to be 
considered . whether life is dependent upon " these things ’ ^ 
Life may depend upon tnese things in the degree that they serve 
for nounskmenl We must infer in this case that suddenly the 
question ot nutrition came very near the hero’s heart (This 
possibility will be thoroughly prov^eu m what follows ) The question 
of nutrition, indeed, enters seriously into consideration. First, 
because regression to the mother necessarily revives that special 
path of transference , namely, that of nutrition through the mother 
As soon as the libido regresses to the presexual stage, there we may 
expect to see the function of nutrition and its symbols put m place 
of the sexual function Thence is derived an essential root of the 
displacement from below upwards (Freud), because, m the pre- 
sexual stage, the principal value belongs not to the genitals, but to 
the mouth Secondly, because the hero fasted, his hunger becomes 
predominant Fasting, as is well known, is employed to silence 
sexuality , also, it expresses symbolically the resistance against 
sexuality, translated into the language of the presexual stage On 
the fourth day of his fast the hero ceased to address himself to 
nature , he lay exhausted, with half-closed eyes, upon his couch, 
sunk deep m dreams, the picture of extreme introversion 

We have already seen that, in such circumstances, an infantile 
internal equivalent for reality appears, in the place of external life 
and reality This is also the case with Hiawatha 
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" And fee saw a youth approaclimg. 

Dressed in garments green and yell i\v. 

Coming through the parp'e twilight, 

Through the splendour of the sunset , 

Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 

And his hair was solt and golden " 

This remarkable apparition reveals himself m the following 
manner to Hiawatha 

*' Fiom the Master ot Life descending, 

I, the fnend of man, Mondamin 
Come to warn you and instruct vuu. 

How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gam what you have praj ed for 
Else up from your beds of branches 
Rise, O youth, and wreadc with me ' " 

Mondamm is the maize a god, who is eaten, arising from Hia- 
watha’s introversion His hunger, taken in a double sense, his 
longing for the nourishing mother, gives birth from his soul to 
another hero, the edible maize, the son of the earth mother There- 
fore, he agiun anses at sunset, symbolising the entrance into the 
mother, and in the western sunset glow he begins again the mystic 
struggle with the seif-created god, the god who has originated 
entirely from the longing for the nourishing mother. The struggle 
IS agam the struggle for liberation from this destructive and yet 
productive longing Mondamin is, therefore, equivalent to the 
mother, and the struggle with him means the overpowering and 
impregnation of the mother. This mterpretation is entirely proven 
by a myth of the Cherokees, " who invoke it (the maize] under the 
name ot ' The Old Woman/ in allusion to a myth that it sprang from 
the blood of an old woman killed by her disobedient sons ' ” 

“ Famt with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 

From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamm ; 

At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his braan and bosom. 

Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre *■’ 

The battle at sunset with the god of the maize gives Hiawatha 
new strength , and thus it must be, because the fight for the indi- 
vidual depths, against the paralysing longing for the mother, gives 
creative strength to men. Here, indeed, is the source of all creation, 
but it demands heroic courage to fight against these forces and to 
wrest from them the “ treasure difficult to attain.’ ' He who succeeds 
m this has, in truth, attained the best Hiawatha wrestles with 
himself for Jus creation The struggle lasts agam the charmed 
three days The fourth day, just as Mondamm prophesied, Hia- 
watha conquers him, and Mondamin sinks to the ground in death 
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As Mondamin previouslj'- desired Hiawatha digs his grave in mother 
earth, and soon afterwards from this grave the young and fresh 
maize grows for the nourishment of manicind 

Concerning the thought of this fragment, we have therein a 
beautiful parallel to the mystery of Mithra, where first the battle 
of the hero with his ball occurs Afterw'ards Mithra carnes in 
" transitus ” the bull into the cave, where he kills him From thw 
death all fertility grows, all that is edible The cave corresponds 
to the grave The same idea is represented in the Christian 
mysteries, altnough generally in more beautiful human forms The 
soul struggle of Christ in Gftthsemane, where he struggles with himself 
in order to complete his work, then the ‘ transitus,” the carrymg 
of the cross,®“ where he takes upon himself the symbol of the de- 
structive mother, and therewith takes himself to the sacrificial 
grave, from which, after three days, he triumphantly arises , all 
these ideas express the same fundamental thoughts Also, the 
symbol of eating is not lacking m the Christian mystery Christ is 
a god who IS eaten in the Lord’s Supper His death transforms 
him into bread and wine, which v e partake of m grateful memory 
of his great deed The relation of Agni to the Soma-drink and 
that of Dionysus to wane must not be omitted here. An evident 
parallel is Samson’s rending of the lion, and the subsequent in- 
habitation of the dead lion by noney bees, which gives rise to the 
well-known German riddle 

" Speise gmg von dem Frebser end Subsigken: vnn dem Starken (Food 
went from the glutton and sweet from the strong) " ’ 

In the Eleusmian mysteries tuese thougnts seem to have played 
a rble Besides Demeter and Persephone, lakchos is a chief god of 
the Eleusmian cult , he was the “ puer jeternus,” the eternal boj , 
of whom Ovid says the following 

" Tu puer asternus tu iormosissimus alto 
Conspicens coelo titn. cum sine comibus asta=:, 

VirgineuTD caput est, e'e * 

In the great Eleusmian festival procession the image of lakchos 
was earned It is not easy to say which god is lakchos, possibly a 
boy, or a new-born son. simdar to the Etrurian Tages, who bears 
the surname " the freshly ploughed boy,” because, according to the 
myth, he arose from the furrow of the field behind the peasant, who 
was ploughing This idea shows unmistakably the Mondamm 
motive The plough is of well-known phallic meaning , the furrow 
of the held is pei sonified by the Hindoos as w oman The psychology 
of this idea is that of a coitus, reterred back to the presexual stage 
(stage of nutrition) The son is the edible fruit of the field lakchos 

* Thou boy eternal, lliou most beautiful one been m the heavens, vvitftout 
horns standing, with thj virgin head, etc 
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passes, m part, as son of Demeter or of Persephone, also appro- 
priately as copsort of Demeter (Hero as procreator of himself ) 
He iS also cahed A^JyuijroDs coipoiv (Aa^ttuK equals libido, also 
Mother libido ) He was identified with Dionysus, espeaalij< with 
the Thracian Dionysus-Zagreus, of whom a typical fate of rebirth 
’nas related Hera had goaded the Titans against Zagreus, who 
assuming many forms, sought to escape them, until they finally 
took Aim when he had taken on the form of a bull In this form 
he was killed (Mithra sacrifice) and dismembered, and the pieces 
were thrown into a cauldron, but Zeus killed the Titans by 
lightning, and swallowed the still-throbbing heart of Zagreus 
Through this act he gave him existence once more, and Zagreus 
as lakchos again came forth 

lakchos carries the torch, the phallic symbol of procreation, as 
Plato testifies In the festival procession, the sheaf of corn, the 
cradle of lakchos, was earned (Auci'oj'. mystica vannus lacchi ) 
The Orphic legend relates that lakchos was brought up by Per 
sephone, when, after three years' slumber m the Aikim,* he awoke 
This statement distinctly suggests the Mondamm motive Ihe 
20th of Boedromion (the month Boedromion lasts from about the 
5th of September to the 5th of October) is called lakchos, in honour 
of the hero On the evening of this day the great torchlight pro- 
cession took place on the seashore, in which the quest and lament of 
Demeter was represented The r61e of Demeter, who, seeking her 
daughter, wanders over the whole earth without food or drink, has 
been taken over hy Hiawatha m the Indian epic He turns to all 
created things without obtammg an answer As Demeter first 
learns of her daughter from the subterranean Hecate, so does 
Hiawatha first find the one sought for, Mondaram,®’ in the deepest 
introversion (descent to the mother) Hiawatha produces from 
himself, Mondamm, as a mother produces the son The longing 
for the mother also includes the producing mother {first devouring, 
then birth-givmg) Concerning the real contents of the mysteries, 
we learn through the testimony of Bishop Asterius, about 390 a d , 
the following 

' Is not there (in Eleusis) tbe gloomiest descent, and the most solemn 
communion of the hierophant and the priestess , between him and her alone t 
Are the torches not extinguished, and does not the vast multitude regard 
as their salvation that which takes place between the two in the darkness f ” 

That points undoubtedly to a ritual marriage, which was celebrated 
subterraneously m mother earth. The Priestess of Demeter seems 
to be the representative of the earth goddess, perhaps the funow 
of the fi.eld The descent into the earth is also the symbol of the 
mother's womb, and was a widespread conception under the form 
of cave worship Plutarch relates of the hfagi that the> sacrificed 


* A winnowing fan used as cradle 
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to Ahnman, eU ron-ov dv^Xiav* LiiLian lets the magician M’thro- 
barzaiies eU -x^plov Kal uX^Se? koI di/ijAtot/jf descend into the 

bowels of the ea-th According to the testimony of Moses of me 
Koran, the sister Fire and the brother Spring were worshipped in 
Armenia in a cave Julian gave an account from the Attis legend 
of a Kard/3a<ris avTpov,^ from whence Cybele brings up her son 
lover, that is to say, gives birth to him The cave of Christ's 
birth, in Bethlehem (‘ House of Bread'), is said to have been an 
Attis spelffium 

A further Eleusiman symbolism is found m the festival of Hieros- 
gamos, m the form of the mysiic chests, which, according to the 
testimony of Clemens of Alexandria, may have contained pastry, salt 
and fruits The synthema (confession) of the mystic transmitted 
by Clemens is suggestive in still other directions 

' I have fasted, I ha.\6 drunk of the barleydnuk, I have taken from the 
chest and after I have labored, 1 have placed it back in the basket, and from 
the basket into the chest ” 

The question as to what lay m the chest is explained m detail by 
Dietench The labor he considers a phallic activity, which the 
mystic has to perform. In fact, representations of the mystic 
basket are given, wherein lies a phallus surrounded by fruits 
Upon the so-called Lovatelli tomb vase, the sculptures of which are 
understood to be Eleusiman ceremonies, it is shown how a mystic 
caressed the serpent entwining Demeter. The caressing of the fear 
animal indicates a religious conquering of mcest According to 
the testimony of Clemens of Alexandna, a serpent was m the 
chest The serpent in this connection is naturally of phallic nature, 
the phallus which is forbidden m relation to the mother Rohde 
mentions that in the Arrhetophones, pastry, m the form of phaUi 
and serpents, were thrown into the cave near the Thesmophonon. 
This custom was a petition for the bestowal of children and hardest 
The snake also plays a large part m mitiations under the remarkable 
title 6 Sw aoXttou ^eos II Clemens observes that the symbol of 
the Sahazios mysteries is 6 Sia koXhtoiv Seos, SpdKw 8e ia-n Kal ovTot 

SieXKO/xevos rov koAvov rwv teXou/eeVwv § 

Through Amobius we learn 

" Aureus coluber in sinum demittitur consecratis et ^s'cimitur rnrsua ab 
mfenoribus partibus atque imis ” 

In the Orphic Hymn 52, Bacchus is invoked by f which 

* In a sunless place 
t Descend into a sunless desert place 
+ Descent into a ca\e 

II He who achieved divmity through the womb 

5 He who aclneved divinitj' through the womb he is a serpent, and he 
was drawn through the womb ot those who were being initiated 

** The golden serpent ij crowded into the breast of the initiates and is then 
drawn out through ihe lowest parts 

ft O Fcetus, he who is ui the vagma or womb 
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indicates that the god enters into man as if through the female 
genitals According to the testimony of Hippolytus, the hiero- 
phant in the mystery exclaimed fcpw li-eKe rorvia Kovpoy, 

^pipoV (the revered one has brought lorth a holy boy, Bninos from 
BrimoJ This Christmas gospel, ‘ Unto us a son is born,” is illus- 
trated especially through the tiadition ** that the Athenians 
” secretly show to the partakers in the Epoptia, the great and 
wonderful and most perfect Epoptic mystery, a mown stalk Oj 
wheat ” 

The parallel for the motive of death and resurrection is the motive 
of losing and finding The motive appears m religious rites m 
exactly the same connection, namely, in spring festivities similar 
to the Hierosgamos, where the image of the god was hidden and 
found again It is an uncanomcal tradition that Moses left his 
father's nouse when twelve years old to teach mankind la a 
similar manner Christ is lost by his parents, and they find him again 
as a teacher of wisdom, just as m the Mohammedan legend Moses and 
Joshua lose the fish, and in his place Chidher, the teachei of wisdom 
appears (hke the boy Jesus m the temple) , so does the corn god, 
lost and believed to be dead, suddeixly arise again from his mother 
into renewed youth (That Christ was laid m the manger is sug- 
gestive of fodder Robertson, therefore, places the manger as 
parallel to the liknon ) 

We understand from these accounts why the Eleusmian mysteries 
were for the mystic so rich in comfort for the hope of a better world 
A beautiful Eleusmian epitaph shows this ' 

‘ Truly, a oeautiful secret is proclaimed by blessed Gods 1 
Mortality is not a curse, but death a blessing ' “ 

The hymn to Demeter in the mysteries also says the same 

" Blessed is he, the earth-born man, who hath seen, this ' 

Who hath not shared in these divine ccrcinonies 

He hath an unequal fate m the obscure darkness of death." 

Immortahty is inherent in the Eleusiman symbol , in a church 
song of the nineteenth century by Samuel Preiswerk we discover it 
again ; 

" The v'orld IS yours, Lord Jesus, 

The World, on which we stand, 

Because it is thy world 

It cannot pensh 

Only the wheat, before it coircs 

Lp to the light in its fertility, 

Must die in the bosom of the earth 
First freed from its own nature 

" Thou goest, O Lord, our chief. 

To heaven through thy sorrows. 

And guide him who believes 
In thee on tne same path. 
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Then take ut a.11 eana’lv 

To share in tny sorrovvb and kingdom is. 

Guide us thrci ^h th_ gate ceatn 
Bring thy ii orld into the light ’ 

Firmici s relates conceinmg the Attis mysteries ‘ 

" Kocte quadam simulacrum m lectica supinum. ponitur et per mimeros 
dlgestis fletibus plangitur , deinde cum se ficta lamentatione satiavemt, 
lumen infertur tunc a sacerdote omnium qm flebant fauces unguentur, 
quibus perunctis sacerdos hoc lento murmure susurrat : ‘©oppeiTe /iuo-toi toC 

c<rroi yajj etc ‘rr6vov c'lrTTjaia '* * 

Such parallels show how little human personality and how much 
divine, that is to say, universally human, is found in the Christ 
mystery No man is or, indeed, ever was, a hero, for the hero is a 
god, and, therefore, impersonal and generally applicable to all 
Christ is a " spirit,” as is shown m the very early Christian inter- 
pretation In different places of the earth, and m the most varied 
forms and in the coloring of various penods, the Savior-hero appears 
as a fruit of the entrance of the libido into the personal maternal 
depths The Bacchian consecrations represented upon the Farnese 
relief contain a scene where a mystic wnapped m a mantle, drawn 
over his head, was led to Silen, who holds the (chalice), 
covered with a cloth The covenng of xhe head signifies death. 
The mystic dies, figuratively, hke the seed com, grows again and 
comes to the com haiwest Proclus relates that the mystics were 
buried up to their necks The Chnstian church as a place of religious 
ceiemony is really nothing but the grave of a hero (catacombs) 
The believer descends into the grave, m order to rise irom the dead 
with the hero That the meaning underlying the church is that of 
the mother's womb can scarcely be doubted The symbols of Mass 
are so distinct that the mythology of the sacred act peeps out every- 
where It is the magic charm of rebirth The veneration of the 
Holy Sepulchre is most plain in this respect A striking example is 
the Holy Sepulchre of St Sfefano m Bologna The church itself, 
a very old polygonal building, consists of the remains of a temple to 
Isis The interior contains an artificial spelseum, a so-called Holy 
Sepulchre, into which one creeps through a very little door After 
a long sojourn, the believer reappears reboin from this mother’s 
womb An Etruscan ossuarium in the archceological museum in 
Florence is at the same time a statue of Matuta, the goddess of 
death , the clay figure of the goddess is hollowed within as a re- 
ceptacle for the ashes The representations indicate that Matuta 

* On a certain nigbt an image is placed lying do-wn in a litter, there is 
weeping and lamentations among the people, wiih beatings of bodies and 
teais After a tune, when they have become exhausted from the lamanta 
tions, a hgl t appear'^ , then the priest anoints the throats of all those who 
were weeping, and soltly whispers, “ Take courage, O initiates of the Redeemed 
Divinit / , you shall achiei c salvation through your griet ’ 
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IS the mother Her chair is adorned with sphinxes, as a htting 
symbol for the mother of death 

Only a few of the further deeds ot Hiawatha can interest us here 
Among these is the battle with Mishe-Nahma, the fish-king, in tne 
eighth song. This deserves to be mentioned as a typical battle of 
the sun-hero Mishe-Nahma is a fish monster, who dwells at the 
bottom of the waters Challenged by Hiawatha to battle, he 
devours the hero, together wuh his Doat 

" Ja his wrafrb he darted upward. 

Flashing leaped into the sonshme, 

Opened his great jaws, and sivallowed 
Both canoe and Hia^^atha 

“ J>own into that darisoroe cavora 
Blunged the headlong Hiawatha, 

Asa log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids. 

Found himself in utter darkness. 

Groped about in he’pless vionder, 

Till lie felt a great heart beating. 

Throbbing m that utter darkness 
And he smote it in his anger. 

With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 

Felt the mighty king ot fishes 
Shudder through each nerve ana fibre. 

Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his hirch-canoe for safety. 

Lest from out the jaws of Nahma, 

In the turmoil and confusion 

Forth he might be hurled, and pensh " 

It IS the typical myth of tne work of the bero, distnbuted over 
the entire world He takes to a boat, fights with the sea monster, 
IS devoured, he defends himself against being bitten or crushed*’ 
(resistance or stamping motive) , having arrived in the interior of 
the ' whale dragon.” he seeks the vital organ, which he cuts off or 
m some way destroys Often the death ot the monster occurs as 
the result of a fire which the hero secretly makes within him , he 
mysteriously creates in the womb of death life, the rising sun 
Thus dies the fish, which drifts ashore, where, with the assistance 
of ' birds,” the hero again attains the light of day The bird in 
this sense probably means the reascent of the sun, the longing of tne 
libido, the rebirth of the phoenix (The longing is very frequently 
represented by the symbol of hovering ) The sun symbol of the 
bird rising from the water is {etymologically) contained in the 
singing swan ” Swan ” is derived from the root sven, like sun and 
tone (See the preceding ) This act signifies rebirth, and the bringing 
forth of life from the mother and by this means the ultimate 
destruction of death, which, according to a Negro myth, has come 
mto the world, through the mistake of an old w'oman . who at the time 
of the general casting of skins (for men renewed their \outh through 
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casting their skin like snakes), drew on, through absent-mindedness, 
her old skin instead of a new one, and as a result died But the 
efiect of such an act could not be ot any duration Again and again, 
troubles of the hero are renev/ed, alwats under the symbol of 
deliverance from the mother Just as Hera {as the pursumg mother) 
is the real source cf the great deeds of Hercules, so does Nokomis 
allow Hiawatha no rest, and raises up new difScultLes in lus path, m 
form of desperate adventures m which the hero may perhaps con- 
quer, but also, perhaps, may pensh The libido of mankind is 
always in advance of his consciousness , unless his libido calls him 
forth to new dangers he sinks into slothful inactivity or, on the 
other hand, childish longing for the mother overcomes him at the 
summit of his existence, and he allows himself to become pitifully 
weak, instead of striving with desperate courage towards the highest 
The mother becomes the demon, who summons the hero to adventure, 
and who also places in his path the poisonous serpent, which will 
strike him Thus Nokomis, m the ninth song, calls Hiawatha, 
points with her hand to the west where the sun sets m purple 
splendor, and says to him 

" Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 

Megiasogwon, the Magician 
Manito of Wealtii and Wampum, 

Guarded by tus fiery serpents, 

Guarded bj the black pitch- water 
You can see his fiery serpents. 

The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 

Coiling, playing m the water " 

This danger lurking in the west is known to mean death, which 
no one, even the mightiest, escapes This magician, as we leam, 
also killed the father of Nokomis Now she sends her son forth 
to avenge her father (Homs) Through the symbols attnbuted to 
the magician it may easily be recognised what he symbolises. Snake 
and water belong to the mother, the snake as a symbol of the re- 
pressed longing for the mother, or, in other words, as a symbol of 
resistance, encircles protectmgly and defensively the maternal 
rock, inhabits the cave, winds itself upwards around the mother 
tree and guards the precious hoard, the " mysterious ” treasure 
The black Stj gian water is, like the black muddy, spnng of Hhul- 
qarnem, the place where the sun dies and enters mto rebirth, the 
maternal sea of death and night On his journey thither Hiawatha 
takes with him the magic oil of Mishe-Nahma, which helps his boat 
through the waters of death (Also a sort of charm for immor- 
tality, like the dragon’s blood for Siegfried, etc ) 

First, Hiawatha slays the great serpent Of the " night journey 
in the sea ” over the “Stygian waters it is written ; 

" All mgbt long he sarlod. upon it. 

Sailed upon ttiat -iluggisli water, 

Co'veied with its mould of ages, 
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Black with rotting water rusheb, 

Rank with flags, and leaves of lihes. 

Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal. 

Lighted by the shimmering moonlight 
And by will-o'-the-wisps illumined. 

Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 

In their weary night encampments ” 

The description plainly shows the character ot a water of death 
The contents of the water point to an already mentioned motive, 
that of encoijing and devouring It is said m the " Key to Dreams 
of Jagaddeva ” . 

' Whoever m dreams surrounds his body with bast, creepers or ropes with 
snake-skins, threads, or tissues, dies ” 

1 refer to the preceding arguments in regard to this Having come 
into the west land, the hero challenges the magician to battle A 
terrible struggle begins Hiawatha is powerless, because Megis 
sogwon is invulnerable At evening Hiawatha retires wounded, 
despairing for a while, in order to rest . 

" Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 

From whose branches trailed the mosses. 

And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man's Moccasm-leather 
With the fungus white and yellow ” 

This protecting tree is described as coated over with the moccasin 
leather of the dead, the fungus This investing of the tree with 
anthromorphic attributes is also an important rite wherever tree 
worship prevails, as, for example, in India, where eacn village has 
ns sacred tree, which is clothed and in general treated as a human 
being The trees are anointed with fragrant wateis, sprinkled with 
powder, adorned with garlands and draperies Just as among men, 
the piercing of the ears was performed as an apotropaic charm against 
death, so does it occur with the holy tree Of all the trees of India there 
IS none more sacred to the Hindoos than the Aswatha (Ficus re- 
ligiosa). It IS known to them as Vriksha Raja (king of trees), 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvar live in it, and the worship of it is 
the worship of the triad Almost every Indian village has an 
Aswatha,^"^ etc. This " village imden tree," well known to us, is 
here clearly characterised as the mother sjrmhol , it contains the 
three gods 

Hence, when Hiawatha retires to rest under the pine-tree,'^® it 
is a dangerous step, because he resigns himself to the mother, whose 
garment is the garment of death (the devouring mother) As in the 
whale-dragon, the hero also in this situation needs a “ helpful bird ” 
that IS to say, the helpful animals, which represent the benevolent 
parenrs . 

“ Suddenly from the boughs above hi’n 
Sang the Mama the woodpecker , 
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' Aim your axroivs, Hiawatha, 

At the nead of Megissogwon, 

StriLe the tuft of haix upon it. 

At their roots the long black tresses ; 

There alone can he be -nounded ’ " 

Now, am-usmg to relate. Mama humed to his help It is a peculiar 
fact that the wooQpecker was also the " Mama ” of Romulus and 
Remus, who put nounshment into the mouths of the twins with his 
beak (Compare with that the r61e of the vulture in Leonardo’s 
dream The ^ture is sacred to Mars, like the woodpecker ) With 
the maternal significance of the woodpecker, the ancient Italian 
folk-superstition agrees that from the tree upon which this bird 
nested any nail which has been driven in will soon drop out again 
The woodpecker ow^es its special significance to the arcumstance 
that he hammers holes into trees {" To drive nails in,” as above h 
It IS, therefore, understandable that he was made much of in the 
Roman legend as an old king of the country, a possessor or ruler of 
the holy tree, the primitive image of the Paterfamilias old 
fable relates how Circe, the spouse of King Picus, transformed him 
mto the Picus Martins, the woodpecker The sorceress is the 
“ new-creating mother," who has ” magic influence " upon the sun- 
husband She kills him, transforms him mto the soul-bird, the 
unfulfilled wish Picus was also understood as the wood demon and 
incubus, as well as the soothsayer, all of which fully indicate the 
mother libido Picus was often placed on a par with Picumnus 
by the ancients Picumnus is the msepaiable compamon of Pilum- 
nus, and both are actually called mjanhum iti, “ the gods of httle 
children ” Especially it was said of Pilumiius that he defended 
new-born children against the destioying attacks of the wood demon, 
Silvanus (Good and bad mother, the motive of the two mothers ) 

The benevolent bird, a wisn thought of deliverance which arises 
from introversion,®'' advises the hero to shoot the magician under 
the hair, which is the only vulnerable spot This spot is the 
“ phallic " point, if one may venture to say so , it is at the top 
of the head, at the place where the mystic birth from the head takes 
place, which even to-day appears in children’s sexual theories 
Into that Hiawatha shoots (one may say, 'very naturally) three 
arrows (the well-known phMlic symbol), and thus kills Megissog- 
won Thereupon he steals the magic w'ampum armor, which renders 
him invulnerable (means of immortality) He significantly leaves 
the deaa lying in the water — ^because tixe magician is the feai-ful 
mother : 

“ On tbe shore he left thei body. 

Half on land and half in water, 
fn the sand his feet weije onried, 

And his face was m tha water " 

Thus the situation is the same as with the fish king, because the 
monster is the personification of the ivtater of death, which in its turn 
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represents the devounng mother This great deed of Hiawatha s, 
where he has vanquished the mother as the death-bnngmg demon 
IS followed by his marriage with Minnehaha, 

A little fable which the poet has inserted in the later song is 
noteworthy An old man is transformed into a youth, by crawling 
through a hollow oak tree 

In the fourteenth song is a description of how Hiawatha discovers 
writing I limit myself to the description of two hieroglyphic 
tokens 


Gitche Manito the Mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 

Was the meaning of this symbol ” 

The world lies in the egg, which encompasses it at every point , 
it 15 the cosmic woman with child, the symbol of which Plato as 
well as the Vedas has made use of This mother is like the air which 
IS everywhere But air is spint , the mother of the world is a 
spirit ' 


“ Mitche Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spint of Evil, 

As a serpent was depicted. 

As Kenabeek, the great serpent ” 

But the spint of evil is fear, the forbidden desire, the adversary 
who exposes not only each mdividual heroic deed, but life in its 
struggle for eternal duration as well, and who introduces into our 
body the poison of weakness and age through the treacherous bite 
of the serpent It is all that is retrogressive, and as the model of 
our first world is our mother, all retrogressive tendencies are towards 
the mother, and, therefore, are di^uised under the incest image 
In both these ideas the poet has represented in mythologic symbols 
the libido ansing from the mother and the libido striving backward 
towards the mother 

There is a description m the fifteentli song how Chibiabos, Hia- 
watha’s best friend, the amiable player and singer, the embodiment 
of the ]oy of life, was enticed by the evil spirits into ambush, fell 
through the ice and was drowned Hiawatha mourns for him so 
long that he succeeds, with the aid of the magician, m calling h i m 
back again But the revivified friend is only a spirit, and he becomes 
master of the land of spirits (Osins, lord of the underworld , 
the two Dioscuri ) Battles again follow and then comes the loss 
of a second friend, Kwasind, the embodiment of physical strength 
In the twentieth song occur famine and the death of Minnehaha, 
foretold by two taciturn guests from the land of death , and in the 
twenty -second song Hiawatha prepares for a final journey to the 
west land 
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" I am going, O Nokomis, 

On a long and distant journey 
To the portals ot the Sunset, 

To the regions of the home-u-ipd. 

Of the Northv'est Wind Keewavdin 

“ One long tracn and trail of splendor, 

Down whose stream, as down a n\er, 

"Westwajd, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset 
Sailed into the purple vaoors, 

Sailed into the dusk of evening 

“ Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset. 

In the purple mists of evening. 

To the regions of the home-v/ird, 

Of the Northwest-Wind, Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter ' " 

The sun, victoriously arising, tears itself away from the embrace 
and clasp, from the enveloping y/omb of the sea, and sinks again 
into the maternal sea, into night, the all-envelopmg and the all- 
reproducing, leaving behind it the heights of midday and all its 
glorious works This image was the first, and was profoundly 
entitled to become the symbolic carrier of human destiny , in the 
morning of life man painfully tears himself loose from the mother, 
from the domestic hearth, to rise through battle to his heights 
Not seeing his worst enemy in front of him, bur bearing him within 
himself as a deadly longing for the depths within, for drowning m 
his own source, for becoming absorbed into the mother, his Me is a 
constant struggle with death, a violent and transitory delivery 
from the always lurkmg night This death is no external enemy, 
but a deep personal longing for quiet and for the profound peace of 
non-existence, for a dreamless sleep in the ebb and flow of the sea 
of life Even in his highest endeavour for harmony and equilibrium, 
for philosophic depths and artistic enthusiasm he seeks death, 
immobility, satiety and rest If, like Peirithoos he tames too long 
in this place of rest and peace, he is overcome by torpidity, and 
the poison of the serpent paralyses him for all time If he is to live 
he must fight and sacrifice his longing for the past, in order to nse 
to his own heights And having reached the noonday heights, he 
must also sa<.nfice the love for his own achievement, for he may not 
loiter The sun also sacnfices its greatest strength m order to hasten 
onwards to the fruits of autumn, which are the seeds of immortality , 
fulfilled m children, in works, m posthumous fame, in a new order 
of things, all of which in their turn begin and complete the sun's 
course over again 

The “ Song of Hiawatha ” contains, as these extracts show a 
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mate’^iai which is very well adapted to bring into play the abundance 
of ancient symbolic possibilities, latent m the human mind, and to 
stimulate it to the creation of mythologic figures But the produc ls 
always contain the same old problems of humanity, which rise again 
and again in new symbolic disguise from the shadowy world of the 
unconscious. Thus Miss Miller is reminded through the longmg of 
Chiwantopel, of another mythic cycle which appeared m the form 
ol Wagnei's '' Siegfried ” Especially is this shown in the passage 
m Chiwantopel’s monologue, where he exclaims, “ There is not one 
who understands me, not one who resembles me, not one who has a 
soul sister to mme ’ Miss Miller observes that the sentiment of 
this passage has the greatest analogy with the feelings which Siegfried 
expenenced for Brunhilde 

This analogy causes us to cats a glance at the song of Siegfiied, 
especially at the relation of Siegfned and Brunhilde It is a well- 
recogmsed fact that Brunhilde, the Valkjr, gives protection to the 
birth (incestuous) of Siegfned, but while Sieglmde is the human 
mother, Brunhilde has the rdle of “ spiritual mother ” (mother- 
imago) ■ however, unlike Hera towards Hercules, she is not a pur- 
suer, but benevolent This sm, in which she is an accomplice, by 
means ol the help she renders, is the reason for her banishment by 
Wotan The strange birth of Siegfried from the sister-wife dis- 
tinguishes him as Horus, as the reborn son, a reincarnation of the 
retreating Osins — Wotan The birth of the young son, of the hero, 
results, indeed, from mankmd, who, however, are merely the human 
bearers of the cosmic symbolism Thus the birth is protected by 
the spint mother (Hera, Lilith) * she sends Si$glinde w th the child 
in her womb (Mary’s flight) on the " mght journey on the sea " to 
the east . 

“ Onward, hasten 
Tarn to the East 

O woman, thoj cherishest 
The sablimest hero of the wond 
In thy sheltering womb " 

The motive of dismemberment is found again in the broken sword 
of Siegmund, which was kept for Siegfried From the dismember- 
ment life is pieced together again (The Medea wonder.) Just 
as a smith forges the pieces together, so is the dismembered dead 
again put together. (This comparison is also found in ‘ Timaios '' 
of Plato the parts of the world joined together with pegs ) In 
the Rigveda, 10, 72, the cieator of the world, Brahmanaspati, 
IS a smith. 

“ Brahmanaspati, as a blacksmith. 

Welded the world together." 

The sword has the significance of the phallic sun power ; therefore, 
a sword proceeds from the mouth of the apocalyptic Christ , that 
IS to say, the procreative fire, the word, or the procreative Logos 
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In Rigveda, Brahmanaspati is a’ so a prayer- word, which possessed 
an ancient creative significance *** 

“ And this prayer of i-he singers, expanding from itself. 

Became a cow which was already there before tie world. 

Dwelling together in the womb of this god. 

Foster-children of the same keeper are the gods ” 

— Rtgveda x 31 

The Logos became a cow , that is to say, the mother, who is 
pregnant with the gods. (In Christian uncanonical phantasies, 
where the Holy Ghost has feminine significance, we have the well- 
known motive of the two mothers, the earthly mother, Mary, and 
the spintual mother, the Holy Ghost ) The transformation of the 
Logos into the motner is not remarkable in itself, because the origin 
of the phenomenon fire-speech seems to be the motner-libido, 
according to the discussion m the earlier chapter. The spinUial 
is the ‘tnoiher-Uhido The significance of the sword, m. the Sanskrit 
conception, tejas, is probably partly determmed by its sharpness, 
as is shown above, in its connection with the libido conception 
The motive of pursuit (the pursuing Sieglinde, analogous to Leto) 
IS not here bound up with the spintual mother, but with Wotari, 
therefore corresponding to the Linos legend, where the father of 
the Wife is also the pursuer Wotan is also the father of Brunhilde 
Brimhilde stands m a peculiar relation to Wotan Brunhilde says 
to IVotan 


“ Thou speakest to the Mill of \\ otcvU 
By telUag me what thou wishett 
Who am 1 

Were I not thy will 

Woia^ 

I take counsel only with nivself, 

When I speak with thee 

Brunhilde is also somewhat the “ angel of the face,” that creative 
will or word,*"* emanating from God, also the Logos, which became 
the child-bearing woman God created the world through his 
word , that is to say, his mother, the woman wdio is to bring him 
forth again (He lays his own egg ) This peculiar conception it 
seems to me, can be explained by assuming that the libido over 
flowing into speech (thought) has preserved its sexual character to 
an extraordinary degree as a result of the inherent inertia In 
this way the " word ” had to execute and fulfil ail that was denied 
to the sexual wish , namely, the return into the mother, m order to 
attain eternal duiation The "word” fulfils this wish by itself 
becoming the daughter, the wife, the mother of the God who brings 
bun forth anew 

Wagner has this idea vaguelv m his mind in Wotan's lament over 
Bruntiilde 
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" JJoHi. is knew my „,.ODG,.t. , 

None knew the source of my wiil 
As she . 

She herself was 

The creatine womb of snv wish , 

And so now she has broken 
The blessed union ' ” 

Brunhilde’s sin is the favounng of Siogmuiid, but, behind this, 
lies incest this is projected into the brother-sister relation of bicq- 
mund and Sieglmde , in reality, and archaically expiessed, Wotar, 
the father, has entered into his self-created daughter, m order to 
rejuvenate himself But this fact must, of course, bt veiled Wotan 
is rightly indignant with Brunhilde, for she has taken the Isis r61e 
and through the birth of the son has deprived the old man of his 
power The hrst attack of the death serpent in the iorm of the son, 
Siegmund, Wotan has repelled , he has broken Siegmund’s sword, 
but Siegmund rises again m a grandson This inevitable fate is 
always helped by the woman hence the wrath of Wotan 

At Siegfried's birth Sieglmde dies, as is proper The foster 
mother is apparently not a woman, but a chthonic god, a crippled 
dwarf, who belongs to that tube which renounces love The 
Egyptian god of the underworld, the crippled shadow of Osins 
^who celebrated a melancholy r-^suirection in the sexless semi -ape 
Harpocrates), is the tutor of Hoius, who has to avenge the death of 
his father 

Meanwhile Brunhilde sleeps the enchanted sleep, like a Hieros 
gamos, upon a mountain, where Wotan has put hei to sleep with 
the magic thorn (Edda), surrounded by the flames of Wotan's Are 
(equal to libido which wards off every one But Mime becomes 
Siegfried’s enemy and wills his death through Fafner Here Mime s 
dynamic nature is revealed , he is a masculine representation of 
the ternble mother, also a foster-mother of demoniac nature, who 
places the poisonous worm (Typhon) in her son’s (Horus’s) path 
Siegfried’s longing for the mother drives him away from Mime and 
hi„ travels begin with the mother of death, and lead tliiough van- 
quishing the “ ternble mother ” to the woman . 

S-ies,fr led 

Oh with the imp ' 

I ne’er would see him more ' 

Might 1 but know what my mother was like 
That will my thought never tell me ' 

Her eyes tender light 

Surely did. shine 

Like the soft eyes of the doe I 

Siegfried decides to separate from the demon which was the 
mother in the past, and he gropes forward with the longing directed 
towards the mother Nature acquires a hidden matenial signiticance 
for him {“ doe ”) , m the tones of nature he discovers a suggestion 
of the maternal voice and the maternal language , 
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Sii.g}ned 

itiou gracious birdJing, 

Strange art thou to rne i 

Dost thou HI the ooJ here dwcil '' 

/ h would that I could take thy meaning i 
Thy song som-tiung wouia say — 

Perchance — ot my lot mg mother f 

This psychology vte have alreadv encountered in Hiawatha By 
means of his dialogue with the bird (bird, like wind and arrow 
represents the wish the winged longing) Siegfried entices Fafner 
from the cave His desires turn back to the mother, and the 
chthomc demon, the cave-dwelhng terror of the woods, appears 
Fafner is the protector of the treasure , in his cave lies the hoard 
the source of life and power The mother possesses the libido of 
the son, and jealously does she guard it Translated into psy- 
chological language, this means the positive transference succeeds 
only through the release of the libido from the mother-imago, the 
incestuous object m general Onlv in this manner is it possible to 
gam one’s libido, the incomparable treasure, and this requires a 
mighty struggle, the whole battle of adaptation The Siegfried 
legend has abundantly described the outcome of this battle with 
Fafner According to the Edda, Siegfried eats Fafner’s heart, 
the seat of life He wins the magic cap, through whose power 
Albench had changed himself mto a serpent This refers to the 
motive of casting the skin, rejuvenation By means of the magic 
cap one can vanish and assume different shapes The vanishing 
probably refers to dying and to the invisible presence , that is, 
existence in the mother's womb A luck-brmgmg cap, aramotic 
covering, the new-born child occasional!} wears over his head (the 
caul) Moreover, Siegfried drinks the dragon’s blood, which makes 
it possible for him to understand the language of birds, and conse- 
quent!} he enters into a peculiar relation with Nature a dominating 
position, the result of his knowledge, and finally wins the treasure 

Hori IS a mediaeval and Old High German word with the meaning 
of " collected and guarded treasure ” , Gothic, huzi , Old Scandi 
navian, hodd ; Germanic kozda, from pre-Germamc knzdhd — for 
kudtho — “ the concealed ” Kluge adds to this the Greek K€vdt.i, 
tKvtfov—" to hide, to conceal ” Also htii {hut, to guard ; English, 
hide) Gei manic root hud, from Indo-Germamc kutfi (questionable), 
to Gieek and MjVfo?, “ cavity,” feminine genitals Prellwitz,’® 
too, traces Gothic htizd, Anglo Saxon hyde, English hide and hoard, 
to Greek M’hitley Stokes traces English hide, Anglo-Saxon 

h'tdan. New High German Hutie, Latin ciltfo == helmet , Sanskrit 
knhara (cave ^) to primitive Celtic ftoifiio-— concealment , Latm, 
occultaiio 

The assumption of Kluge is also supported in other directions 
namel} , from the point of view of the primitive idea 

' Tliere exists m Athens a sacred place (a Temenos) of Ge, with the 
surname Olympia Here the ground i£> torn open lor about a yard in width 
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axid they sav, after the flood at the time of Deucalion, that the water receded 
here , and every year they throw into the fissure wheatmeal, kneaded vith 
honey ’ 

We have observed previously that mong the Arrhetophorian, 
pastry in the form, of snakes and phalli, was thrown into a crevice 
in the earth This was mentioned tn connection with the ceiemonies 
ot fertilising the earth We have touched slightly already upon the 
saciiSce in the earth crevice among the Watscliandies The flood 
of death has passed characteristically into the crevice of the eartli , 
that is, back into the mother again , because from the mother the 
universal great death has come m the first place The flood is 
simply the counterpart of the vivifying and all-producing water 
’fidcavoS, otT rep travrecrai rervKTai * One sacrifices the honcy 

cake to the mother, so that she may spare one from death Thus 
every year m Rome a gold sacrifice was thrown into the lacus 
Curtius, into the former fissure in the earth, which could only be 
closed through the sacrificial death of Curtius He was the typical 
hero, who has journeyed into the underworld, in order to conquer 
the danger threatening the Roman state from the opening of the 
abj ss (Kaineus, Amphiaraos ) In the Amphiaraion of Oropos 
those healed through the temple incubation threw their gifts of 
gold into the sacred well, of which Pausamas says • 

" If any one is healed of a sickness thiough a saying of the oracle, then 
It IS customary to throw a silver or gold tom into the nell because here 
Amphiaraos has ascended as a god " 

It IS probable that tins oropic well is also the place of his " Kata- 
basis (descent into the lower world) There were many entrances 
into Hades in antiquity Thus near Eleusis there was an abyss, 
through which Aidoneus passed up and down, when he kidnapped 
Cora (Dragon and maiden the libido overcome by resistance, 
life replaced by death ) There were crevices in the rocks, through 
which souls could ascend to the upper world Behind the temple 
of Chthonia in Hennione lay a sacred district of Pluto, with a 
ravme through which Hercules had brought up Cerberus ; m addi- 
tion, there was an “ Acherusian lake This ravine was, therefore 
the entrance to the place where death was conquered The lalte 
also belongs here as a further mother symbol, for symbols appeal 
massed together, as they are surrogates, and, therefore, do not 
afford the same satisfaction of desire as accorded by reality, so 
that the unsatisfied remnant of the hbido must seek still further 
symbolic outlets The ravme in the Areopagus m Athens was 
considered the seat of inhabitants of the lower world An old 
Grecian custom suggests a similar idea Girls were sent into a 
cavern, where a poisonous snake dwelt, as a test of virginity If 
they were bitten by the snake, it was a token that they were no 


Ocean, who arose to be the producer of all 
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longer chaste We find this same motive again m the Roman 
legend of St Silvester, at the end of the fifth century 

Erat draco immanisssmus in monte Tarpeio, in quo est Capito''ium 
collocatum Ad IilITIc draconem per CCCLXV gradus, quasi ad internuni, 
magi cum virgimbus sacnlegis descendebant semel m mense cum sacnftcns 
et lustns, ex quibus esca poteiat ranto dracom mferri Hic draco suoito ex 
improviso ascendebat et licet non mgrederetur vicinos tamea aeres data suo 
vitiabat Ex quo mortalitas nornmum et maxima iuctus de morte vein eba* 
infantum (Lihth motive) Sanctiis itaque Silvester cum haberet cjm 
paganis pro defensione ventatis conflictum ad hoc venit ut diccrent ei pagani 
■ Silvester descende ad draconem et lac enm in nomine Dei tui \ el uno anno 
ab mterfectione generis humani cessare ” ' 

St Petei appeared to Silvester m a dream and advised him to 
close his door to the underworld with chains, according to the model 
in Revelation, chap xv 

(1) “ And I saw an angel come down from heaven, naving the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain m his hand 

(2) “ And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which isthe Devil 
and Satan, and bound him a thousand years 

(3) “ And cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him uo, and set a 
seal upon him '' 

The anonymous author of a writing, “ De Promissionibus,” 
of the beginning of the fifth century , mentions a very similar legend : 

' Apud urbem Roman specus qmdam fuit in quo draco mirse magmtudinis 
mechamca arte formatus, gladmm ore gestans,’* oculis rutilantibus gemmis 
metuendus ao terribihs apparebat Hinc annuse de' ot» virgines flonbus 
exornats, eo modo in sacnncio dabantur, quatenus mscias munera deferentes 
gradum seal®, quo certe ille arte diaboh draco pendebat, contingentes impetus 
venientisgladii penmeret, utsanguinemfunderetinnocentem Et huncquidam 
monachus, beno ob mentum cogmtus Stilicom tunc patricio, eo modo snbvertit , 
baculo, manu, siagulos gradus palpandos inspiciens, statim ut ilium tangens 
fraudem diabohcam reppent, eo transgresso descendens, diaconem scidit, 
mibitquc in partes ostendens et hue deoo non esse qm manu hunt " t 

* There was a huge dragon on Tfount Tarpeius, where the Capitolinm 
stands Once a month, -with sacrilegious maidens, the priests descended 
365 steps into the hell of this dragon, carrying expiatory offerings of food 
for the dragon Then the dragon suddenly and unexpectedly arose, and 
though he did not come out, he poisoned the air with his breath Thence 
came the mortality of man and the deepest sorrow for the death of the children 
When, for the defence of truth, St Silvester had had a conflxCt with the 
heathen, it came to this that the heathen said “ Silvester, go down to the 
dragon, and in the name of thy God make him desist from the killing of 
mankind " 

■f Near the city of Rome there was a certain cavern m which appeared 
a dragon of remarkable size, mechanically produced, brandishing a sword 
m his mouth, his eyes glittering like gems, fearful and terrible Hither came 
virgins every year, devoted to this service, adorned with flowers, who were 
given to him in sacrifice Bringing these gifts they unknowingly descended 
the steps to a point where, with diabohcal cunning, the dragon was suspended, 
^t^klng those who came a blow with the sword, so that the innocent blood 
was shed Now, there w as a certam monk who, on account of his good deeds, 
was well known to Stihco, the patnman , he killed this dragon as follows 
He examined each separate step carefully, both with a rod and his own hand. 
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The h&ro haiiling with the dragon has much wi common with the 
dragon, and also he takes over his qualities , for example, invul- 
nerability As the iootnotes show, the similarity is earned still 
further (sparkling eves, sword m ais mouth) rranslated psy- 
chologically, the dragon is merely the son’s repressed longing, striving 
towards the mother, therefore, the son is the dragon, as even 
Christ IS identified with the serpent, which, once upon a time, 
similia simiiibus, had controlled the snake plague in the Wilderness 
John 111 14 a serpent he is to be crncified : that is to say, as 

one striving backwards wwaids the mother, he must die hanging or 
suspended on the mother tree Christ and the dragon of the Anti- 
christ are in the closest contact m the history of their appearance 
and their cosmic meaning {Compare Bousset, the Antichrist ) 
The legend of the dragon concealed in the Antichrist myth belongs 
to the life of the hero, and, therefore, is immortal In none of the 
newer forms of myth are the pairs of opposites so perceptibly nea’* 
as in that of Christ and Antichnst (I refer to the remarkable 
psychologic description of tins problem in Mereschkowski’s romance 
" Leonardo da Vinci ”) That the dragon is only an artifice is a 
useful and delightfully rationalistic conceit, which is most significant 
for that period In this way the dismal gods were effectually vul- 
garised The schizophrenic insane readily make use of this 
mechanism, in order to depreciate efficient personalities One often 
hears the stereotyped lament, " It is all a play, artificial, made up,' 
etc A dream of a " schizophrenic ” is most significant , he is 
sitting in a dark room, which has only a single small window, through 
which he can see the sky The sun and moon appear, but they are 
only made artificially from oil paper (Denial of the deleterious 
incest influence ) 

The descent of the three bundled and sixty-five steps refers to 
the sun’s course, to the cavern of death and rebirth. That this 
cavern actually stands in a relation to the subterranean mother of 
death can be shown by a note in Malalas, the historian of Antioch,’'® 
w'ho relates that Diocletian consecrated there a crypt to Hecate, to 
which one descends by three hundred and sixty-five steps Cave 
mysteries seem to have been celebrated for Hecate in Samothrace 
as well The serpent also played a great part as a regular symbolic 
attribute in the service of Hecate The in;^ stones of Hecate 
flourished in Rome towards the end of the fourth century, so that 
the two foregoing legends might mdeed relate to her cult Hecate 
IS a real spectral goddess of night and phantoms, a Mar , she is 
represented as riding, and m Hesiod occurs as the patron of ndem 
She sends the hornole nocturnal fear phantom, the Empusa of 
whom Anstophanes says that she appears inclosed m a bladder 

until, discovering the false step, he exposed the diaholica! fraud Then 
jump’ng over this step, he went down ana killed the dragon, catting him to 
pieces, demonstrating that one who could be destroyed bj- human hand could 
not be a divinity 
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siralltn tri h Hood. Accord...g to Liban^as, the mother of Aischines 
IS also called. Empusa, for the reason that Ik o•KOT€l^Gv T&rtiiv rots 

TTOiffh KCLi Toiq yvnu^iv uipiia.ro ” * * * § 

Empusa, like Hecate, has peculiar feet , one foot is made of brass, 
the other of ass’ dung Hecate Has snakelike feet, which, as in the 
triple form ascribed to Hecate, points to her phaiiic libido nature •'* 
In Tralles, Hecate appears next to Pnapus ; there is also a Hecate 
Aphrodisias Her symbols are the key the whip,” the snake,” 
the dagger,” andthe torch As mother of death, dogs accompany 

her, the significance of which we have pretiously discussed 
at length. As guardian of the door of Hades and as Goddess 
of dogs, she is of threefold form, and really identified with 
Cerberus Thus Hercules, m Dnngmg up Cerberus, brings 
the conquered mother of death into the upper world As 
spint mother (moon '), she sends madness, lunacy (This m57thical 
observation states that " the mother ” sends madness , by far the 
majority of the cases of msanity consist, m fact, in the domination, 
of the individual by the material of the mcest phantasy ) In the 
mysteries of Cerberus, a rod, called AeuK&tjfauAkos.f was broken off 
This rod protected the punty of virgins, and caused any one who 
touched the plant to become msane We recognise in this the 
motive of the sacred tree, which, as mother, must not be touched, 
an act which only an insane person would commit Hecate, as 
nightmare, appears m the form of Erapusa, m a vampire rble, or 
as devourer of men , perhaps, also, in that more beautiful guise, 
" The Bride of Connih ” She is the mother of all charms and 
witches, the patron of Medea, because the power of the “ terrible 
mother” is magical and irresistible (working upward from the 
unconscious) In Greek syncretism, she plays a very significant 
rdle. She is confused with Artemis, who also has the surname 
" the one stnkmg at a distance " or " striking accordmg 
to her will,” m which we recognise again her superior power 
Artemis is the huntress, with hounds, and so Hecate, through con- 
fusion with her, becomes KW) 7 yeTtKi), the wild nocturnal huntress 
(God, as huntsman, see above ) She has her name m common with 
Apollo, ?KaTo? iKaspyos || From the standpoint of the hbido theory 
this connection is easily understandable, because Apollo merely 
symbolises the more positive side of the same amount of hbido 
The confusion of Hecate with Bnmo as subterranean mother is 
understandable , also with Persephone and Rhea, the primitive 
all-mother Intelligible through the maternal significance is the 
confusion wTh Jhthyia, the midwife Hecate is also the direct 
goddess of births, Kovporp6poi,§ the multiplier of cattle, and goddess 

* Out of dark places she rushes on children and women 

t White-ieaved 

f Far-shooting Hecate Far-shootmg, the far-dartmg. 

§ Goddess of birth 
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of mamagt Hecate, orptiically, occL.p es the centre of the world 
as Aphrodite and Gaia, even as the world soul in general On a 
carved gem she is represented carrying the cross on her head 
The beam on which the criminal was scourged is called iKarij * 
To her, as to the Roman Trivia, the triple roads, or Scheideweg, 
" forked road,” or crossways were dedicated And where roads 
branch oft or unite sacrifices of dogs were brought her , there the 
bodies of the executed were thrown , the sacrifice occurs at the 
point of crossing Etymologically, sclieide, “ sheath ” , for example, 
sw'ord-sheath, sheath for water-shed and sheath for vagina, is 
identical with scheiden, “ to split,” or ” to separate The meaning 
of a sacnfice at this place would, therefore, be as follows to offer 
something to the mother at the place of junction or at the fissure. 
(Compare the sacrifice to the chthonic gods m the abyss ) The 
Temenos of Ge, the abyss and the well, are easily understood as 
the gates of life and death, “ past which every one gladly creeps ” 
(Faust), and sacrifices there his obolus or his ■KeXavo[,-\ instead of 
his body, just as Hercules soothes Cerberus with the honey cakes 
(Compare with this the mythical significance of the dog !) Thus 
the crevice at Delphi, with the spring, Castalia, was the seat of the 
chthonic dragon, Python, who was conquered by the sun-hero, 
Apollo (Python, incited by Hera, pursued Leta, pregnant with 
Apollo , but she, on the floating island of Delos [nocturnal journey 
on the sea], gave birth to her child, who later slew the Python , 
that IS to say, conquered in it the spirit mother.) In Hierapolis 
(Edessa) the temple was erected above the crevice through which 
the flood had poured out, and m Jerusalem the foundation stone of 
the temple covered the great abyss,®® just as Christian churches are 
frequently built over caves, grottoes, wells, etc In the Mithra 
grotto,®® and all the other sacred caves up to the Christian cata- 
combs, which owe their significance not to the legendary perse- 
cutions but to the worship of the dead,®® we come across the same 
fundamental motive The bunal of the dead in a holy place (in 
the " garden of the dead,” m cloisters, crypts, etc ) is restitution to 
the mother, with the certain hope of resurrection by which such 
burial is nghtfully rewarded The animal of death which dwells 
m the cave had to be soothed in early times through human sacrifices, 
later with natural gifts. Therefore, the Attic custom gives to the 
dead the ficXirovTTa, to pacify the dog of hell, the three-headed monster 
at the gate of the underworld A more recent elaboration of the 
natural gifts seems to be the obolus for Charon, who is, therefore, 
designated by Rohde as the second Cerberus, corresponding to the 
Egyptian dog-faced god Anubis ®® Dog and serpent of the under- 
world (Dragon) are likewise identical In the tragedies, the Erinnyes 
are serpents as well as dogs , the serpents Tychon and Echidna are 
parents of the serpents — Hydra, the dragon of the Hespendes, and 


* Hecate 


t Sacnficial cakes offered to the gods 
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Gorgo , and of the dogs, Cerberus, Orthrus, Scylla Serpents and 
dogs are also protectors of the treasure The chthonic god \\as 
probably always a serpent dwelling m a cave, and was fed with 
iTthivol * In the Asclepiadean of the later period, the sacred serpents 
were scarcely visible, meaning that they probably ex'sted only 
figuratively Nothing was left but the hoie in which the snake 
was said to dwell There the inXavot^ were placed , later the obolus 
was thrown in The sacred cavern in the temple of Kos consisted 
of a rectangular pit, upon which was laid a stone lid, with a square 
hole , this arrangement serves the purpose of a treasure houie 
The snake hole had become a slit for money, a “ sacrificial box," 
and the cave had become a " treasure ” That this development, 
which Herzog traces, agrees excellently with the actual condition 
IS shown by a discovery m the temple of Asclepius and Hygieia in 
Ptolemais 

An encoiled granite snake, with, arched neck, was found In the middle 
of the coil IS seen a narrow slit polished by usage, just large enough to allow 
a com of four centimeters diameter at most to fall through At the side 
are holes for handles to lift the heavy pieces, the under half of which is used 
as a cover "~-Her!iag, Ibtd , p 212 

The serpent, as protector of the hoard, now lies on the treasure 
house The fear of the maternal womb of death has become the 
guardian of the treasure of life That the snake in this connection 
IS really a symbol of death, that is to say, of the dead libido, results 
from the fact that the souls of the dead, like the chthonic gods, 
appear as serpents, as dwellers m the kingdom of the mother of 
death This development of symbol allows us to recognise easily 
the transition of the onginally very pnmitive significance of the 
crevice m the earth as mother to the meaning of treasure house, 
and can, therefore, support the etymology of Hort, *' hoard, 
treasure," as suggested by Kluge KtvOw, belonging to means 

the innermost womb of the earth (Hades) , KwBoi, that Kluge adds, 
IS of similar meaning, cavity or womb Prellwitz does not mention 
this connection Pick,®® however, compares New High German 
hort, Gothic huzd, to Armenian kust, “ abdomen " ; Church 
Slavonian cista. Vedic ftosfAa— abdomen, from the Indo-Germamc 
root ftoMsfAo-s= viscera, lower abdomen, room, store-room Prelb 
witz compares kvo-^os f{iJOTis=urmary bladder, bag purse , Sanskrit 
cavity of the loms . then kijto?= cavity, vault 
little chest, from kv€U)=I am pregnant Here, from kiIto?— cave, 
Kt;ap=hole, KtaSos = cup, uvAa == depression under the eye, «5p.a= 
swelling, wave, billow, Kupos = power, force, ivilptc? = lord. Old 
Iranian caur, CMr=hero , Sanskrit fMra-s= strong, hero The 
fundamental Indo-Germamc roots are kevo=to swell, to be strong. 
From that the above-mentioned Kueco, Kuop, Kipo? and Latin cavus= 
hollow, vaulted, cavity, hole . cavea=ca.viiy, enclosure, cage, scene 


• Ritual sacrificial food offered to the gods 
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and assembly , cmilcs^c3.vtty, opening, enclosure, staP kuSy6= 
swell , participle, AweyoKfs— swelling , pregnant 

iyKvitiiv == Latin }McieMS= pregnant , compare Sanskrit vt-(;vdyan~ 
swelling , kur o-s {kemro -s), strong, powerful hero 

The treasure which the hero fetches from the dark cavern is 
swelling life , it is himself, the hero, newborn from the anxiety 
of pregnancy and the birth throes Thus the Hindoo fire-brmger is 
called Matanpvan, meaning the one swelling in the mother The 
hero striving towards the mother is the dragon, and when he separates 
from the mother he becomes the conqueror of the dragon This tram 
of thought, which we have already hinted at previously in Christ 
and Antichrist, may be traced even into the details of Christian 
phantasy There is a series of mediaeval pictures in which the 
communion cup contains a dragon, a snake or some sort of small 
animal 

The cup is the receptacle, the maternal womb, of the god resur- 
rected in the wme , the cup is the cavern where the serpent dwells, 
the god who sheds his skin, in the state of metamorphosis ; for 
Chnst is also the serpent These symbolisms are used in an obscure 
connection in 1 Corinthians, verse 10 • Paul writes of the Jews who 
" were all baptised unto Moses m the cloud and in the sea '' (also 
reborn) and "^did all dnnk the same spiritual drink , for they drank 
of that spintual rock that followed them, and that rock was Christ ” 
They drank from the mother (the generative rock, birth from the 
rock) the milk of rejuvenation, the mead of immortality, and this 
Rock was Chnst, here identified with the mother, because he is the 
symbolic representative of the mother libido When ive drink 
from the cup, then we drink from the mother's breast immortality 
and everlasting salvation Paul wrote of the Jews that they ate 
and then rose up to dance and to indulge m formcation, and then 
twenty-three thousand of them were swept off by the plague of 
serpents The remedy for the survivors, however, was the sight of 
a serpent hanging on a pole From it was derived the cure 

" The Clip of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ 1 The bread which we bieaL. is it not the communion of the body 
of Chnst ? For we being many au'e one bread, and one body , for we are all 
partakers of one bread ' — I Corinthians x 16 17 

Bread and wine are the body and the blood of Christ , the food 
of the immortals who are brothers with Christ, those who 

come from the same womb We who are reborn again from the 
mother are all heroes together with Chnst, and enjoy immortal 
food As with the Jews, so too with the Chnstians, there is imminent 
danger of unworthy partaking, for this mystery, which is very closely 
related psychologically with the subterranean Hierosgamos of 
Eleusis, involves a mysterious union of man in a spiritual sense 
which was constantly misunderstood by the profane and was re- 
translated into his language, where mystery is equivalent to oigy 
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and secrecy to vice A veiy interesting blasphemer and sectarian 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century named Uternahrer has 
made the following coniineiit on the last supper 


‘ The commamon of the devil is m this brothel All the> sacrifice here 
they sacrifice to the dewl and not to God There they have the devil's cup 
and the devils dish , iheye have sucued the head of the $nak& there 
they have fed upoa the miqmtous bread and drunken the wme of wicked-* 
ness ’ 


Unlernahrer is an adherent or a foreiunner of the " theoiy of 
living one's own iiatuie ” He dreams of himself as a sort of pnapic 
divinity , he says of himself 


Blacir-haired, very charming and handsome in countenance and every 
one enjoys listening to thee on account of the amiable speeches which come 
from thy mouth , therefore the maids love thee " 

He preaches " the cult of nakedness ” 

Ye fools and blind men, behold God has created man m his image, as male 
and female, and has blessed them and said, ' Be fruitful and multiplj and fill 
the earth, and make it subject to thee ' Therefore, ne has given the greatest 
honor to these poor members and has placed them naked in the garden,” etc 
Now au the fig leaves and the covering removed, because thou hast turned 
to the l,ord, for the Lord is the Spirit, and where the spint of the Lord is 
there is freedom,^"® there the clearness of the Lord is nairrored with uncovered 
countenance This is precious before God, and this is the glory of the Lord, 
and the adornment of our God, when vou stand m the image and honor of 
your God, as God created you, naked and not ashamed. 

“ Who can ever praise sufficiently m the sons and daughters of the hvmg 
God those parts of the body which are destined to procreate '> 

“ In the lap of the daughters of Jerusalem is the gate of the Lord, and the 
Just will go into the temple there, to the altar And in the lap of the sons 
of the living God is the water-pipe of the upper part, which is a tube, like a 
rod, to measure the temple and altar And under the water-tube the sacred 
stones are placed, as a sign and testimony of the Lord, ■who has taken to 
himself the seed of Abraham 

‘ Out of the seeds in the chamber of the mother, God creates a man with 
his hands, as an image of himself Then the mother house and the mother 
chamber is opened m the daughters of the Living God, and God himself 
brings forth a child through them Tims God creates children from the stones, 
for the seed comes from the stones ” 


Hi&tory teaches in manifold examples how the religious mysteries 
are liable to change suddenly into sexual orgies because they have 
oiigmated from an overvaluation of the orgy It is charactenstic 
that this priapic divinity returns again to the old symbol of the 
snake, which in the mystery enters into the faithful, fertilising and 
spiritualising them, although it oiiginally possessed a phallic sig- 
nificance. In the mysteries of the Ophites, the festival was really 
celebrated wath serpents, m which the animals were even kissed 
(Compare the caressing of the snake of Demeter m the Eleusinian 
mysteries ] In the sexual orgies of the modern Christian sects the 
phallic Mss plays a very important idle Unternahrer was an un- 
cultivated, crazy peasant, and it is unlikely that tne Ophitic religious 
ceiemomes were known to him. 
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The phallic significance is expressed negatively or mysteriously 
through the serpent, which always points to a secret related thought 
This related thought connects with the mother , thus, in a dream a 
patient found the following imagery ; “ A serpent shot out from a 
moist cave and bit the dreamer in the region of the genitals " This 
dream took place at the instant when the patient was convinced 
of the truth of the analysis, and began to free himself from the bond 
of his mother complex The meaning is I am convinced that I 
am inspired and poisoned by the mother The contrary manner 
of expression is characteristic of the dream At the moment when 
he felt the impulse to go forwards he perceived the attachment to 
the mother Another patient had the following dream during a 
relapse, m which the libido was again wholly introverted for a time 
“ She was entirely filled within by a great snake , only one end of the 
tail peeped out from her arm She vv'anted to seize it, but it escaped 
her " A patient with a very strong introversion (catatonic state) 
complained to me that a snake was stuck in her throat This 
symbolism is also used by Nietzsche m the “ vision ” of the shepherd 
and the snake 

"And venly, what I saw was like nothing I ever saw before I saw a 
young shepherd, writhing, choking, twitching with a convulsed face, from 
whose mouth hung a black, heavy serpent 

“ Did I ever see sp much disgust and pallid fear upon a countenance 
Might he have been sleeping, and the snake crept into his mouth— there it 
bit him fast ? 

“ My band tore at the serpent and tore — in vam I — I failed to tear the ser- 
pent out of his mouth Then there cned out of me ‘ Bite 1 Bite ' Its 
head off ' Bite ' ' I exclaimed , all my horror, my hate, my disgust, my 
compassion, all the good and bad cned out from me in one voice 

■' Ye intrepid ones around me ' solve for me the riddle which I saw, make 
clear to me the vision of the lonesomest one 

" For It was a vision and a prophecy > what did then I behold in parable I 
And who is it who is still to come ? 

" Who is the shepherd into whose mouth crept the snake ? Who is the 
man into whose throat ail the heaviness and the blackest would creep 
" But the shepherd bit, as my cry had told him , he bit with a huge bite ' 
Far away did he spit the head of the serpent — and sprang up 

" No longer shepherd, no longer man, a transfigured being, an illuminated 
being, who laughed ' Never yet on earth did a man laugn as he laughed ' 
" O my brethren, I heard a laugh which was no human laughter — aid 
now a thirst consumeth me, a longing that is never allayed 

" My longing for this laugh eats into me Oh, how can 1 sufier still to live ! 
And how now can I bear to die ' ■” 

The snake represents the introverting libido Through intro- 
version one IS fertilised, inspired, regenerated and reborn from the 
God In Hindoo philosophy this idea of creative, intellectual 
activity has even cosmogenic significance The unknown original 
creator of all things is, according to Rigveda 10, 121, Prajfipati, the 
" Lord of Creation ” In the vanons Brahmas, his cosmogenic 
activity was depicted in the following manner . 

" Prajfipati desired 'I will procreate myself, I will be manifold ' He 
performed Tapas , after he had ptrfunaed Tapas he created these worlds 
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The strange conception of Tapas is to be translated, according to 
Deussen,^^® as ‘ he heated himself with his own heatd^® with the 
sense of ‘ he brooded, he hatched ’ " Here the hatcher and the 
hatched are not two, but one and the same identical being As 
Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati is the egg produced from himself, the 
world-egg, from which he hatches himself He creeps into himself, 
he becomes his own uterus, becomes pregnant with hmseif, in 
order to give birth to the world of multiplicity Thus Prajapati 
through the w^ay of introversion changed into something new, the 
multiplicity of the world It is of especial interest to note how the 
most remote thmgs come into contact Deussen observes : 

' In the degree that the conception of Tapas (heat) becomes in hot India 
the symbol of exertion and distress, the ' tapo at3p\ ata ’ began to assume the 
meaning of self-castigatioa and became related to the idea that creation is 
an act of ielj-renuiiciatton. on the part of the Creator " 

Self-mcubation and self-castigation and introversion are very 
closely connected ideas The Zosunos vision mentioned above 
betrays the same train of thought, where it is said of the place of 
transformation: 6 rdiro? do-Kijo-eui? * We have already observed 
that the place of transformation is really the uterus Absorption 
m one’s aelf (introversion) is an entrance into one’s own uterus, and 
also at the same time asceticism In the philosophy of the B rahm ans 
the world arose from this activity , among the post-Chnstian 
Gnostics it produced the revival and spiritual rebirth of the indi- 
vidual, who was born into a new spiritual world The Hindoo 
philosophy IS considerably more danng and logical, and assumes 
that creation results from introversion m general, as m the wonderful 
hymn of Rigveda, 10, 29, it is said ‘ 

" What was hidden iit the shell 
Was bom through the power of fiery torments 
From this first arose love. 

As the germ of knowledge. 

The wise found the roots of existence in non-existence, 
investigating the heart's impulses " 

This philosophical view interprets the w^orld as an emanation ol 
the libido, and this must be widely accepted from the theoretic as 
well as the psychologic standpomt, for the function of reality is an 
instinctive function, having Hie character of biological adaptation 
When the insane Schreber brought about the end of the wmrld 
through his libido-mtroversion, he expressed an entirely rational 
psychologic view, just as Schopenhauer wished to abolish through 
negation (holiness, asceticism) the eror of the primal will, through 
which the world was created Does not Goethe say . 

•' you follow a false trail , 

Do not think that we are not serious , 

Is not the kernel of nature 
In the hearts of men ' " 

* The place of discipline 
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The hero, who is to accomplish the rejuvenation ot the vvorld and 
the conquest of death, is the libido, which, brooding upon itself in 
introversion, coiling as a snake around its own egg, apparently 
threatens life with a poisonous bite, in order to lead it to death, and 
from that darkness, conquering itself, gives birth to itself again 
Nietzsche knows this conception 

“ How long have you sat already upon your misfortune 
Give heed ' lest you hatch an egg, 

A basilisk egg 
Of your long travail " 

The hero is himself a serpent, himself a saenheer and a sacrificed 
The hero himself is of serpent nature , therefore, Christ compares 
himself with the serpent , therefore, the redeeming principle of 
the world of that Gnostic sect which styled itself the Ophite was 
the serpent The serpent is the Agatho and Kako demon It 
IS, indeed, intelligible, when, m the Germanic saga, they say that 
the heroes had serpents’ eyes I recall the parallel previously 
drawn betw'een the eyes of the Son of man and those of the Tarpeian 
dragon. In the already mentioned mediaeval pictures, the dragon, 
instead of the Lord, appeared in the cup , the dragon who with 
changeful, serpent glances guarded the divine mystery of renewed 
rebirth m the maternal womb In Nietzsche the old, apparently 
long extinct idea is again revived 

Ailing with tenderness, just as the thawing wind, 
Zarathustra sita w'aiting, waiting on his h .11, 

Sweetened and cooked m his own juice. 

Beneath his summits. 

Beneath his ice he sits. 

Weary and happy, 

A Creator on his seventh day 

Silence 1 

It IS my truth ' 

From hesitating eyes— 

From velvety shadows 
Her glance meets mme. 

Lovely, mischievous, the glance of a girl 
She divines the reason of my happiness, 

She divines me — ^ha ' what is she plotting f 
A purple dragon lurks 
In the abyss of her maiden glance 
Woe to thee, Zarathustra, 

Thou seemest like some one 
Who has swallowed gold. 

Thy belly will be slit open ’ 

In this poem nearly all the symbolism is collected which we have 
elaborated previously from other connections Distinct traces of 
the primitive identity of serpent and hero are still extant m the 
myth of Cecrops Cecrops is himself half-snake, half man Orig- 
inally, be probably was the Athenian snake of the citadel itself 
As a buned god, he is like Ereebtheus, a chthonic snake god Above 
his subterranean dwelling rises the Parthenon, the temple of the 
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virgin goddess (compare the analogous idea of the Christian church ) 
The casting of the skin of the god, which we have already mentioned 
m passing, stands m the closest relation to the nature of the hero 
We have spoken already of the Mexican god who casts his skm It 
IS also told of Mam, the founder of the Manichaean sect, that he 
was killed, skinned, stuffed and hung up That is the death of 
Christ, merel}'' in another mythological form 

Marsyas, who seems to be a substitide for Attis, the son-iover of 
Cybele, was also skinned Whenever a Scythian king died, 
slaves and horses were slaughtered, skinned and stuffed, and then 
set up again In Phrygia, the representatives of the father-god 
were killed and skinned The same was done in Athens with an 
ox, who was skinned and stuffed and again hitched to the plough 

In this manner the revival of the fertihty of the earth was cele- 
brated.^®® 

This readily explains the fragment from the Sabazios mystenes, 
transmitted to us by Finnicus * TaiJpos Spd^olTo^ Ka\ jrar^p ravpav 

SpaTTtdv. * 


The active fructifying (upward striving) form of the libido is 
changed mto the negative force stimng downwards towards death 
The hero as zodion of spring (ram, bull) conquers the depths of winter , 
and beyond the summer solstice is attacked by the unconscious 
longing for death, and is bitten by the snake However, he himself 
IS the snake But he is at war with himself, and, therefore, the 
descent and the end appear to him as the malicious mvenuons of 
the mother of death, who in this way wishes to draw him to herself 
The mystenes, however, consohngly promise that there is no con- 
tradiction or disharmony when life is changed mto death 

raCpos SpaKOVTO? Kat irorqp rovpov SpoKorv 

Nietzsche, too, gives expression to this mi stery 


" Here do I s4 now. 

That IS, I’m swallowed down 
By this the smallest oasis — 

— It opened up just yawning. 

Its loveliest maw agape 
Hall ' hail ' to that -whalefish. 
When he foi his guests' weltare 
Provided thus ' 

Hail to his belly 

If he had also 

Such a lovely oasis belly — 

The desert grows, woe to him 
■Who hides the desert ' 

Stone gnnds on stone, the desert 
Gulps and strangles 


• The bull, father of the serpent, and the serpent, father of the bull 
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Tbe monstrous death gazes, glowing brown, 

And chews — his'hfe is Ins chewing 
Forget not, O man, burnt out by lust, 

Thou art the stone, the desert. 

Thou art death I *’ 

The serpent symbolism oi the Last Supper is explained bv the 
identification of the hero with the serpent The god is buried m 
the mother as fruit of the field, as food coming from the mother 
and at the same time as drink of immortality he is received by the 
mystic, or as a serpent he unites with the mystic All these symbols 
represent the liberation of the libido from the incestuous fixation 
through which new life is attained The liberation is accomplished 
under symbols, which represent the activity of the incest wish 

It might be justifiable at this place to cast a glance upon psycho- 
analysis as a method, of treatment In practical analysis it is im- 
portant, first of all, to discover the libido lost from the control of 
consciousness {It often happens to the libido as with the fish 
of Moses m the Mohammedan legend , it sometimes " takes its 
course m a marvellous manner into the sea ") Freud says in his 
important article, " Zur Dynamik der Obtertragung ” ' 

The libido has retreated into regression ana again rev3\es the infantile 
images 

This means, mythologically, that the sun is devoured by the 
serpent of the night, the treasure is concealed and guarded by the 
dragon substitution of a present mode of adaptation by an in- 
fantile mode, which is represented by the corresponding neurotic 
symptoms Freud continues 

" Thither the analytic treatment lollows it and endeavours to seek out the 
hbido again, to render it accessible to consciousness, and finally to make it 
serviceable to reality Whenever the analytic investigation touches upon 
the libido, withdrawn into its hiding-place, a struggle must break out , all 
the forces, which have caused the regression of the libido, will nse up as resis 
tance against the work, m order to preserve this new condition " 

Mythologically this means ' the hero seeks the lost sun, the fire, 
the virgin sacrifice, or the treasure, and fights the typical fight with 
the dragon, with the libido m resistance As these parallels show, 
psychoanalysis mobiles a part of the life processes, the fundamental 
importance of which properly illustrates the significance of this 
process 

After Siegfried has slam the dragon, he meets the father, Wotan, 
plagued by gloomy cares, for the pnmilive mother, Erda, has placed 
m his path the snake, in order to enfeeble his sun He says to Erda • 

Wanderer , 

All-wise one, 

Care’s piercing sting by thee was planted 

In Wotan s dauntless heart 

With fear of shameful rum and downfall. 
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Filled was his spirit by tidings 

Thou didst foreted 

Art thou the world’s wisest of uomen ? 

Tell to me now 

How a god may conquer his care. 

Erda 

Thou art not 

Wh?A rhou hast said 

It IS the same primitive motive which we meet in Wagner the 
mother has robbed her son, the sun-god, of the ]oy of life, through a 
poisonous thorn, and deprives him of his power, which is connected 
with the name Isis demands the name of the god ; Erda says, 
" Thou art not uhat thou hast said ” But the “ Wanderer " has 
found the way to conquer the fatal charm of the mother, the feai 
of death : 


" The eterna>s' downfall 
No more disma> s me. 

Since their doom I willed 

*' I leave to thee, loveliest WSlsung, 

Gladly my heritage now 
To the ever-young 
In gladness yieldetb the god ' ” 

These wise words contain, in fact, the saving thought It is not 
the mother who has placed the poisonous worm in our path but our 
libido Itself wills to complete the course of the sun to mount from 
morn to noon, and, passing be3 ond noon, to hasten towards evemng, 
not at war with itself, but willing the descent and the end 

Nietzsche’s Zarathustra teaches 

‘ 1 praise thee, my death, the tree death, which comes to me because 
I want It 

" And when shall I want it ’ 

“ He who has a goal and an heir wants death at the proper time for his 
goal and his heir 

' And this IS the great noonday, when man in the middle of his course 
stands between man and superman, and celebrates his path towards evening 
ss his highest hope because it is the path to a new morning 

" He who IS setting will bless his own going down because it is a transition 
and the sun of his knowledge will be at high noon " 

Siegfried conquers the father Wotan and takes possession of 
Brunhilde The first object that he sees is her horse , then he 
believes that he beholds a mail-dad man He cuts to pieces the 
protecting coat of mail of the sleeper. (Overpowering ) When he 
sees It is a woman terror seizes him : 

" My heart doth falter and taint , 

On whom shall I call 
That he may help me ’ 

Mother ' Mother I 
Eemeraber me I 
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" Can this be fearing ’ 

Oh, Mother ' Mother ! 

Thy dauntless child 1 
A woman heth asleep — 

And she now has taught him to fear ! 

" Awahen ' Awaken ' 

Holiest maid ' 

Then life from the sweetness ot lips 
Will I win me — 

E'en tho' I die m a kiss " 

In the duet which follows the mother is invoked : 

" O mother, hail ' 

Who gave thee thy hirth ' ” 

The conlession. of Brunhilde is especially characteristic : 

“ O knewest thou — joy of the world, 

How I have ever loved thee ' 

Thou wert my gladness. 

My care wert thou ' 

Thy life I sheltered j 
Or ere it was thine. 

Or ere thou wert born, 

My shield was thy guard ” 

The pre-existence of the hero and the pre-existence of Brunhilde 
as his wife-mother are clearly indicated from this passage. 

Siegfried says m confirmation 

'■ Then death took not my mother 7 
Bound m sleep did she lie ’ ’ 

The mother -imago, which is the symbol of the dying and resur- 
rected libido, IS explamed by Brunhilde to the hero, as his own will . 

" Thyself am I 
If blest I be in thy love " 

The great mystery of the Logos entering into the mother for 
rebirth is proclaimed with the following w^ords by Brunhilde : 

“ O Siegfried, Siegfried, 

Conqaermg hght 1 
I loved thee ever, 

For 1 divined 

The thought that Wotan had hidden — 

The thought that I dared 
Not to whisper — 

That all uncleaxly 
Glowed m my bosom 
SnHered and strove , 

Foe which I flouted 
Him, who conceived it 
For which in penance 
Prisoned I lay. 

While thinking it not 
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And feeling only. 

For, m my thought. 

Oh, should YOU guess it ^ 

Was only my love for thee ” 

The erotic similes which now follow distinctly reveal the motive 
of re-birth 


Sitgftted 

A glorious flood 
Before me rolls 
With all my senses 
I only see 

Its buoyant, gladdening billo'vs 

Though m the deep 

I And not my face 

Burning, 1 long 

For the water's balm ; 

And now as 1 am. 

Spring in the stream 
O might its billows 
Engulf me in bliss 

The motive of plunging into the maternal water of rebirth 
(baptism) IS here fully developed An allusion to the " terrible 
mother ” imago, the mother of heroes, who teaches them fear, is to 
be found m Brunhilde’s words (the horse-woman, who guides llie 
dead to the other side) . 

“ Fearest thou, Siegfiied ? 

Fearest thou not 

The wild, furious woman ' ” 

The orgiastic “ Occide moriturus ” resounds in Brunhilde’s w'-ords 

" Laughing let us be lost — 

Laughing go down to death ! " 

And m the words 

" Light-gmng love 
Laughing death ' ' 

is to be found the same significant contrast 

The further destinies of Siegfried are those of the Invictus the 
spear of the gloomy, one-eyed Hagen strikes Siegfried's vulnerable 
spot The old sun, who has become the god of death, the one-eyed 
Wotan, smites his ofispring, and once again ascends in eternal 
rejuvenation The course of the invincible sun has supplied the 
mystery of human life with beautiful and imperishable symbols ; 
it became a comforting fulfilment of all the yearning for immortality, 
of all desire of mortals for eternal life 

Man leaves the mother, the source of libido, and is dnven by the 
eternal thirst to find her again, and to dnnk renewal irom her , 
thus he completes his cycle, and returns again into the mother’s 
womb Every obstacle which obstructs his life’s path, and threatens 
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his ascent, wears the shadowy features of the terrible mother." 
who parai} ses hts energy with the consuming poison of the stealthy, 
retrospective longing. In each conquest he wins again the smiling 
love and life-givmg mother — images which belong to the intuitive 
depths of human, feeling, the features of which have become mutilated 
and irrecogmsable through the progressive development of the 
surface of the human mmd The stem necessity of adaptation 
works ceaselessly to obliterate the last traces of these primitive 
landmarks of the penod of the origin of the human mind, and to 
replace them along lines which are to denote more and more clearly 
the nature of real objects 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SACRIFICE 


After this long digression, let ns return to Miss Miller’s vision 
We can now answer the question as to the significance of Siegfried s 
longing for Brunhilde It is the striving of the hbido away froin 
ihe mother towards the mother This paradoxical sentence may be 
translated as follows as long as the hbido is satisfied merely with 
phantasies, it moves in itself, in its own depths, in the mother ^ 
When the longing of our author nses m order to escape the magic 
circle of the incestuous and, therefore, pernicious, object, and it does 
not succeed m finding reality, then the object is and remains irrevo- 
cably the mother Only the overcoming of the obstacles of reality 
brings the deliverance from the mother, who is the conlmuous and 
inexhaustible source of life for the creator, but death for the 
cowardly, timid and sluggish 

Whoever is acquainted with psychoanalysis knows how often 
neurotics cry out against their paients To be sure, such complaints 
and reproaches are often justified on account of the common human 
imperfections, but still more often they are reproaches which should 
really be directed towards themselves Reproach and hatred are 
always futile attempts to free one’s self apparently from the parents, 
but m reality from one's own hindering longing for the parents. 
Our author proclaims through the mouth of her infantile hero 
Chiwantopel a senes of insults agmnst her own family. We can 
assume that she must renounce all these tendencies, because they 
contain an unrecognised wish This hero, of many words, who 
performs few deeds and indulges m futile yearnings, is the libido 
which has not fulfilled itc destiny, but which turns round and round 
in the kingdom of the mother, and, in spite of all its longing, accom- 
plishes nothing Only he can brealc this magic circle who possesses 
the courage of the will to live and the heroism to carry it through 
Could this yearning hero-youth, Chiwantopel, but put an end to 
his existence, he would probably rise again in the form of a brave 
man seeking real life This necessity imposes itself upon the dreamer 
as a wise counsel and hint of the unconscious m the following mono- 
logue of Chiwantopel He cnis sadly ■ 

Tn all the world there is not a sing c one I have sought among a hnndred 
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God, yes ' But ten tnousand moons will and wane before that pure 
sou] IS born And it zs from another world that her parents will come to this 
one She will have pale skm and pale locks She ■will know sorrow before 
her motner hears her SufEermg wilt accompany her , she will seek also, 
and she will find, no one who understands her Temptation will often assail 
her soul — but she will not yield In her dreams, I will come to her, and she 
will understand 1 have kept my body tnviotaU I havpcom ten thousand 
moons before her epoch, and she will come ten thousand moons too late But 
she will understand ' There is only once in all the ten thousand moons that 
a soul like hers is born “ 

Thereupon a green serpent darts from the hushes, glides lowards him 
and shngs him on the arm, then attacks the horse which succumbs first 
Then Chiwantopel says to his horse 

‘ Adieu, faithful brother > Enter into rest ' I have loved yon, and you 
have served me well Adieu Soon I will rtjoin yon • ' Then to the snake 
* Thanks, little sister, you have put an end to my wanderings ’ ’’ 

Then ne cried with grief and spoke his prayer 

' Sovereign God, take me soon ' I have tried to know thee, and to keep 
thy law I O. do not suffer my body to fall into corruption and decay, and 
to furmsh the vultures with food ' ' A smoking crater is perceived at a dis 
tance, the rumbling of an eaithqnake is heard, followed by a trembling of the 
ground ” 

Chiwantopel cries m the delinum of suffering, while the earth 
covers his body 

' I have kept my body inviolate. Ah ' She understands Ja-ni-wa-ma, 
Jam-wa-ma, thou who comprehendeth me" 

ChiwantopeTs prophecy is a repetition of Longfellow’s “ Hia- 
watha,” where the poet could not escape semtiraentahty, and at 
the close of the career of the hero, Hiawatha, he brings in the Savior 
of the white people, in the guise of the arriving illustrious represen- 
tatives of the Christian religion and morals (One thinks of the work 
of redemption of the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru !) With this 
prophecy of Chiwantopel, the personality of the author is again 
placed m the closest relation to the hero, and, indeed, as the real 
object of ChiwantopeTs longing Most certainly the hero would 
have married her, had she lived at his time , but, unfortunately, 
she comes too late The connection proves our previous assertion 
that the libido moves round in a circle The author loves herself , 
that IS to say, she, as the hero, is sought by one who comes too lat^ 
This motive of coming too late is characteristic of the infantile 
love • the father and the mother cannot be overtaken. The separa- 
tion of the two personalities by ten thousand moons is a wish 
fulfilment , with that the incest relation is annulled in an effectual 
manner. This white heroine will seek without being understood 
(She IS not understood, because she cannot understand herself 
nghtly ) And she will not find But in dreams, at least, they will 
find each other, " and she will understand.” The next sentence of 
the text reads 

" I have kept my body inviolate " 
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This proud seutsticcj wuich naturally only a woinan. can express, 
because man is not accustomed to boast in that directmn a'^a\n 
confirms the fact that all enterprises have remained but dre^s, 
that the body has remained " inviolate ” When the hero visits 
the heroine ^in a dream, it is clear what is meant This assertion 
of the hero’s, that he has remained inviolate, refers back to the 
unsuccessful attempt upon his hfe m the previous chapter (huntsman 
with the arrow), and clearly explains to us what was reallj meant 
by this assault , that is to say, tne refusal of the coitus phantasr 
Here the wish of the unconscious obtrudes itself again, after the 
hero had expressed it the first time, and thereupon he painfully 
and hystencally utters this monologue “ Temptation wiil often 
assail her soul— but it will not yeild ' This very bold assertion 
reduces — noblesse oblige — the unconscious to an enormous infantile 
megalomania, which is always the case when the libido is compelled, 
through similar circumstances, to regressions " Only once m all 
the ten thousand moons is a soul bom like mine ' ” Here the 
unconsaous ego expands to an enormous degree, evidently in order 
to cover with its boastfulness a large part of the neglected duty of 
life But punishment follows at its heels Whoever pndes himself 
too much on having sustained no wound in the battle of life lays 
himself open to the suspicion that his fighting has been with ivords 
only, whilst actually he has remained far away from the firing line 
This spirit is ]ust the reverse of the pride of those savage women, who 
point with satisfaction to the countless scars which were given them 
by their men in the sexual fight for supremac3^ In accordance wuth 
this, and m logical continuation of the same, all that follows is 
expressed m figurative speech The orgiastic " Occide monturus " 
in its admixture with the reckless laughter of the Dionysian frenzy 
confronts us here in sorry disguise with a sentimental stage trickery 
worthy of our posthumous edition of " Christian morals " In place 
of the positive phallus, the negative appears, and leads the hero’s 
horse (his libido animalis), not to satisfaction, but into eternal peace 
— also the fate of the hero This end means that the mother, 
represented as the jaws of death, devours the libido of the daughter. 
Therefore, instead of life and procreative growth, only phantastic 
self-oblivion results This weak and inglorious end has no elevating 
or illuminating meanmg so long as we consider it merely as the solu- 
tion of an individual erotic conflict The fact that the symbols 
under which the solution takes place have actually a significant 
aspect, reveals to us that behind the individual mask, behind the 
veil of “ individuation,” a primitive idea stands, the severe and 
serious features of which take from us the courage to consider the 
sexual meaning of the Miller symbolism as all-suJhcient 

It IS not to be forgotten that the sexual pkantasies of the nsuroUc 
and the exquisite sexual language of dreams are regressive phenomena 
The sexuality of the unconsious is not what it seems to be , ti ts 
merely a symbol , it is a thought bright as day, clear as sunlight, a 
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decision, a step forwaid to every goal of life — but expressed in the 
unreal sexual language of the unconscious, and in the thought form 
of an earlier stage , a resurrection, so to speak, of earlier modes of 
adaptation When, therefore, the unconscious pushes into the fore- 
ground the coitus wish, negatively expressed, it means somewhat 
as follows . under similar circumstances primitive man acted in 
such and such a manner The mode of adaptation which to-day 
is unconscious for us is carried on by the savage Negro of the present 
day, whose undertakings beyond those of nutrition appertain to 
sexuality, characterised by violence and cruelty Therefore, in 
view of the archaic mode of expression of the Miller phantasy, we 
are justified in assuming the correctness of our interpretation for 
the lowest and nearest plane only A deeper stratum of meaning 
underlies the earlier assertion that the figure of Chiwantopei has 
the character of Cassius, who has a lamb as a companion. There- 
fore, Chiwantopei is the portion of the dreamer's libido bound up 
with the mother (and, therefore, masculine) , hence he is her in- 
fantile personality, the childishness of character, which as yet is 
unable to understand that one must leave father and mother, 
when the time is come, m order to serve the destmy of the entire 
personality. This is outlined m Nietzsche’s words : 

“ Free dost thou call thyself ? Thy dominant thought would I hear and 
not that thou hast thrown off a yoke Art thou one who had the right to 
throw off a yoke 7 There are many who throw away their last value when 
they throw away their servitude " 

Therefore, when Chiwantopei dies, it means that herein is a ful- 
filment of a wish, that this infantile hero, who cannot leave the 
mother’s care, may die And if with that the bond between mother 
and daughter is severed, a great step forward is gained both for 
inner and outer freedom But man wishes to remain a child too 
long , he would fain stop the turning of the wheel, which, rolling, 
bears along with it the years , man wishes to keep his childhood and 
eternal youth, rather than to die and suffer corruption in the grave 
('' O do not suffer my body to fall into decay and corruption ”) 
Nothing brings the relentless flight of time and the cruel perish- 
ability of all blossoms more painfully to our consciousness than an 
inactive and empty life Idle dreamtng is ihe mother of the fear of 
death, the sentimental deploring of what has been and the vain 
turning back of "the clock Although man can forget in the long- 
(perhape. too long) guarded feelings of youth, in the dreamy state of 
stubbornly held remembrances, that the wheel rolls onward, never- 
theless mercilessly does the gray hair, the relaxation of the skin and 
the wrinkles in the face tell us, that whether or not we expose the 
body to the destroying powers of the whole struggle of life, the poison 
of the stealthily creeping serpent of tune consumes our bodies, 
which, alas ' we so dearly love. Nor does it help if we cry out 
w'lth. the melancholy hero Chiwantopei, " I have kept my body 
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inviolate “ , flight from life does not free us from the law of age ana 
deatti The neurotic who seeks to get rid of the necessities of life 
wins nothing and lays upon himself the frightful burden of a pre- 
mature age and death, which must appear especially cruel on account 
of the total emptiness and meaninglessness ot his life If the libido 
IS not permitted to tollow the progressive life, which is wdlmg to 
accept all dangers and all losses, then it follows the other road, 
sinking into its ovm depths, working down into the old foreboding 
regarding the immortality of all life, to the longing for rebirth 

Holderhn exemplifies this path in his poetry and his life. I leave 
the poet to speak in his song * 

To Ihs Rose 

“ In the Rlother-womb eternal. 

Sweetest queen of everi' lea, 

Still the living and supernal 
Nature carries thee and me 

“ Little rose, the storm’s fierce power 
Strips our leaves and alters us , 

Yet the deathless germ will tower 
To oew blooms, mraculous ” 

The follow rg comments may be made upon the parable of this 
poem , The rose is the symbol of the beloved woman {“ Haiden- 
roslein,” heather rose of Goethe). The rose blooms m the “ rose- 
garden " of the maiden , therefore, it is also a direct symbol of 
the libido When the poet dreams that he is with the rose in the 
mother-womb of nature, then, psychologically, the fact is that his 
libido IS with the mother. Here is an eternal germination and 
renewal We have come across this motive already in the Hieros- 
gamos hymn (Iliad XIV) ; The nuptials in the blessed West , that 
IS to say, the union in and with the mother. Plutarch shows us 
this motive in naive form in bis tradition of the Osins myth , Osms 
and Isis copulating m the mother's womb This is also perceived 
by Holderhn as the enviable prerogative of the gods — to enjoy 
everlasting infancy. Thus, in Hyperion, he says : 

‘ Fateless like tbe sleeping nursling. 

Breathe the Heavenly ones , 

Chastely guarded in modest buds. 

Their spirits blossom eternally. 

And their quiet eves 
Gaze out m placid 
Eternal serenity " 

This quotation shows the meaning of heavenly bliss. Hcilderlin 
never was able to forget this first and greatest happiness, the dreamy 
picture of which estranged him from real life Moreover, in this 
poem, the ancient motive of ike tunns in the mother’s womb is 
intimated (Isis and Osins in the mother’s womb ) The motive 
is archaic There is a legend m Frobenius of how the great serpent 
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(appearing from the little serpent <n the hollow tree, i 
so-called stretching out of the serpent) has hnally devot 
(devouring mother — death), and only a pregnant won 
alive , she digs a ditch, covers it with a stone (grav 
womb), and, living there, she gives birth to twins, the 
dragon-killers (the hero m double form, man and phalli 
'woman., man with his libido, the dying and rising sun ] 

This existence together in the mother is to be founc 
beautifully expressed in an African myth (Frobenius) 

" la the beginning Obataia the hcaien and Odudua, the e-’ 
lay pressed firmlv together id a caJabas ’ 

The guarding " m a modest bud ” is an idea which h 
already m Plutarch, where it is said that the sun was 
morning from a flower bud Brahma, too, comes fro 
which also gave birth m Assam to the first fiuman pan 

Huifafjity 

jAn unfinished poem ) 

“ Scarcely sprouted from the waters, O Earth, 

Are thy old mountain tops and dihuse odors, 

Whije the first green islands, full of young woods, bieai 
Through the May air over the Ocean 

■“And joyfully the eye of the Sun god looked down 
Upon the firstlings of the trees and flowers , 

Laughing children of his youth , born from thee j 
When on the fairest of the islands 


Once lay thy most beantiiul child under the grapes r 
Lay after a mild night , in the dawn, 

In the daybreak a child born to thee, 0 Eaith 1 
And the boy looks up tamiharly 
To his Father, Hehos, 

And, tasting the sweet grapes. 

He picked die sacred •vine for hss nurse, 

And soon he is grown , the beasts 
Fear him, for he is different from them 
This man . he is not like thee, the father 
For the lofty soul ot the father. 

Is in. him boldly united with thy pleasures, 

And thy sadness, O Earth, 

He may resemble the eternal Nature, 

The mother of Gods, the terrible Mother 

Ah ! therefore, O Earth, 

His presumption drives him away from thy breast. 
And thy gifts are vain, the tender ones , 

Ever and ever too high does the proud heart beat 

Out from the sweet meadow of his shores 
Man must go into the floweiless waters, 

And tho his groves shine with golden fiuit, 

Like the starry night, yet he digs. 
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He digs caves in the mountains, and seeks in the ttuaes, 

Far trom the sacred rajs ot his father. 

Faithless also to the Sun-god, 

Who does not love weakbngs, and tnochs at cares 

" Ah ' freer do the hrrds of the wood breathe 
Although the breast of man heaves wilder and more proudly. 

His pnde becomes fear, and the tender Sowers 
Of his peace do not bloom for long ‘ 

This poem betrays to us the beginning of the discord between 
the poet and nature , he begins to be estranged from reality, the 
natural actual existence. It is a remarkaole idea how the little 
child chooses " the vine for his nuise ” This Cionysian allusion 
is very old. In the significant blessing of Jacob it is said of Judah 
(Genesis, chap xlix, verse II) , 

" Binding bis foal ento the vine, and his ass's colt unto tne choice vine ” 

A Gnostic gem has been preserved upon which there is a repre 
sentation of an ass suckling her foal, above wmch is the symbol of 
Cancer, and the circumscription DNIHYXPS, Dominus H ester 
Jesus Chnstus, with the supplement Dei films. As Justinus Martyr 
indignantly observes, the connections of the Christian legend with 
that of Dionysus are unmistakable. (Compare, for example, the 
miracle of the wine ) In the last-named legend the ass pl^s an 
important idle Generally speaking, the ass has an entirely different 
meaning m the Mediterranean countries than with us — an eranomic 
one. Therefore, it is a benediction when Jacob says (Genesis, 
chap, xlix, verse 14} ’ 

" Is<^acber is a strong a-s couching down 'between two bate eiis ' 

The above-mentioned thought is altogether Onental Just as 
m Egypt the ne'w-born sun is a bull-calf, m the rest of the Orient 
It can easily be an ass's foal, to whom the vine is the nurse Hence 
the picture in the blessing of Jacob, where it is said of Judah 

" His eye"* a-r® ruddy with vfjne and his teeth white with nulh 

The mock crucifix of the Palatine, with an asss head, evidently 
alludes to a very significant background 


To Nature 

■' "While about thv veil I lingered, plajmg, 

And. like any bud, upon thee huag,= 

Still I felt thy heart every straying 

Sound about my heart that shook and clung. 
While 1 groped with faith and painful yeaxiung. 
To your picture, glowing and unfurled, 

StiU I found a place for all my hurnmg 
Tears, and for my love I fouxid a worla l 
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■' To the San my 'heart, 'before all others. 

Turned and felt its potent magicry , 

And it called the stars its little brothers,* 

And it called the Spring, God's mtlodi , 

And each bree^-e jo groves or woodlands frnitv 
Held thy spirit — and that same sweet jov 
Moved the well-springs of my heart with beautv-— 

Those were goldiea days without alloy 

“ Where the Spmg is cool in every valley,* 

And the youngest bush and twig is green, 

And about the rocks the grassLi rally 
And the branches show the sky between. 

There I lay. imbibing every flower 
In a rapt, mtovicated glee, 

And, surrounded bv a goluen shower. 

From their heights the clouds sank down to meA 

" Often, as a weary, wandering rit er 

Longs to join the ocean’s placid rnirth, 

I have wept and lost myself forever 
In the fulness of thy love. O Earth ! 

Then — -with all the ardor of my being — 

Forth I rushed from Time’s slow apathy, 

Lrke a piJgnm borne from travel, fleeing 
To the arms of rapt Eternity 

“ Blessed be clnldhood’s dreams, their power 
Hid from me Life's dismal poverty * 

All (he heart’s rich germs ye brought to flower ; 

Things I could hot reacn, ye gave to me > * 

In thy beauty and tny hght, O Nature, 

Free from care and from compulsion free. 

Fruitful Love attained a kmgly statute, 

Rich as hai vests reaped in Aresdy 

“ That which brought me up, is dead and riven, 

Dead the youthful world which was my shield 
And this breast, which used to harbor heaven. 

Dead and dry as any stubble-field 
Still my’ Spnngiihe sorrows sing and cover 
With their friendly comfort every smart — 

But the morning of my life is over 

And the Sprang has faded from my heart . . , 

“ Shadows are the things that once we cherished , 

Love Itself must fade and cannot bide . 

Since the golden dreams of youth have penihed. 

Even fnendly Nature’s self has died 
Heart, poor heart, those days could never show it~ 
How far-off thy home, and where it lies 
Now, alas, thou nevermore wdt Lti&w it 
If a dream of it does not suffice " 

Paltnodia 

" What gathers about me. Earth, in pour dusky, fnendly green ? 

What are you blowing towards me, W.jids, vrhat do you oring again 1 
There is a mstling in all the tree-tops . . . 
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Wliv do you wake mi? sotil T 

Why do ye sttr in me the past, ye Kind, ones ^ 

Ob, spare me and let them rest , oh qo not mocb 
Those ashes of mv joy 

“ O change your cnangeless gods — 

And grow in your youth over the old ones. 

And if you would be akin to the mortals 
The young girls will blossom for you 
And the young heroes will shine 
And, sweeter than ever , 

Morning will play upon the cheeks of the happy cues 
And, ravishmg-sweet you will hear 
The songs of those v ho are without care 

" Ah, once the living waves of song 
Surged out of every bush to me , 

And still the heavenly ones glanced dovim upon me. 
Their eyes shining with joy " 


The separation from the blessedness of childhood, from youth even, 
has taken the golden glamour from nature, and the future is hopeless 
emptiness But what robs nature of its glamour, and life of its 
]oy, 13 the poison of the retrospective longing, which harks back, in 
order to sink mto its own depths 

L'li-pedocles 

** Thou seekest Ide-— and a godly fire bprings to thcs. 

Gushing and gleaming, from the deeps of the earth ; 

And, with shuddering longing, 

Throws thee down mto the flames of Aetna 

*' So, through a queen's wanton whim, 

Pearls are dissolved in wine — restrain her not < 

Didst thou not throw thy riches. Poet, 

Into the bright and bubbling cup ' 

‘ Still thou art holy to me, as the Pow'er of Earth 
Which took thee away, lov ely assassin ' 

And I would have followed the hero to the depths. 

Had Love not held me ” 

This poem betrays the secret longmg for the maternal depths ’ 

Hi would like to be sacrificed m the chahce, dissolved in wine 
like pearls (the " crater " of rebirth), yet love holds him withm the 
light of day The hbido still has an object, for the sake of whicn 
life is worth living But were this object abandoned, then the 
libido would sink into the realm of the subterranean, the mother, 
who brings lorth again 

Obituary 

(Unfinished poem.) 

“ Daily I go a different path 

Sometimei. mto the green wood, sometimes to the hath m the spring 
Or to the rocks where the roses bloom 
From the top of the hill I look over the land. 
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Yet nowhere, thou lovely one, nowhere m the light do I hnd thee t 
And in the breezes my viords die a’vay. 

The sacred words which once we nad 

" Aye, thou art far away, O holy counterance ! 

And the melody of thy life is kept frotp me, 

Ivo longer overheard And, ah, where arc 
Thy magic songs which once soothed my heart 
With the peace of heaven ? 

Kow long it IS, how long ' 

The youth is aged , the very earth itself, which once smilrrl on tp. 

Has grown diSerent 

" Oh, farewell ' The soul of everv day departs, and, departing, tarns 
to thee — 

And over thee there weeps 
The eye that becoroimg brighter. 

Looks down. 

There where thou tamest '' 

Tins distinctly suggests a renunciation, an envy of one’s own youth 
that tune of freedom which one would like to retain through a deep 
rooted dislike to all duty and endeavor which is denied an immediate 
pleasure reward Painstaking work for a long time and for a remote 
object IS not in the nature of chdd or pnmitive man It is difficult 
to say if this can really be called laziness, but it seems to have not 
a little in common with it, in so far as the psychic life on a pnmitive 
stage, be it of an infantile or archaic type, possesses an extreme 
inertia and iriesponsibility in production and non-production 

The last stanza portends evil, a gazmg towards the other land, the 
distant coast of sunrise or sunset , love no longer holds the poet, 
the bonds with the world are torn and he calls loudly for assistance 
to the mother 


Achilles 

' Lordly son cf the Gods ' Because you lost vour loved one. 

You went to the rocky coa4,t and cned aloud to the flood. 

Till the depths of the holy abyss heard and echoed your gnef. 

From the far reaches of your heart Down, deep down, far from thr 
clamour of ships 

Beep under the waves, in a peaceful cave. 

Dwelt the beautiful Thetis, she who protected you, the Goddess oi 
tiie Sea, 

Mother of the youth was shi' , the powerful Goddess, 

She who once had lovingly nursed him. 

On the rocky shore of his island , she who had made him a hero 
With the might of her strengthening bath and the poweiful song of 
the waves 

And the mother, moumiug, hearkened to the erv of her child. 

And rose, hfce a cloud, from the bed of the sea. 

Soothing with tender embraces the paiUs of her darling , 

And he hsteued, -while she, caresyug, promised to soften his gnef 

" Son of the Cods i Oh, were I LLe you, then i uulj I conhdently 
Call on the Heavcnlv Ones to hearken to my secret grief 
But sever shall J. see this — I shal' near the disgrace 
As if 1 nevei belonged to her, e.en though sihe think-- of ru^iwjth Uais 
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Ben-'ficent Ones ' And yet Ye hear the Ii:;hte=t prayers of men 
Ah, tio^ rapt and fervently I worshipped you, holy Lieht, 

Since I have hv ed, the Earth, and its fountains and woodlands. 

Father Ether and my heart has felt you about me, so ardent and 
pure — 

Oh, soften my sorrows, ye Kind Ones 

That my soul may not be silenced, may not oe struck dumb too 
early , 

That I may Uve and thank Ye, O Heavenly Powers, 

With joyful songs through all the hurrying days 

Thank ye for gilts of the past, for the joys of vanished Youth 

And then, pray, take me, the lonely one. 

Graciously, unto yourselves ” 

These poems describe more plainly than could be depicted with 
meagre words the persistent arrest and the constantly growing 
estrangement from life, the gradual deep immersion into the maternal 
abyss of the individual being The apocalytpic song of Patmos is 
strangely related to these songs of retrogressive longing It enters 
as a dismal guest surrounded by the mist of the depths, the gathering 
clouds of insanity, bred through the mother. In it the primitive 
thoughts of the myth, the suggestion clad m symbols, of the sun-like 
death and resurrection of life, again burst forth Similar things 
are to be found in abundance among sick people of this sort, 

I reproduce some significant fragments from Patmos 

** Near is the God 
And hard to comprehend, 

But where Danger threatens 
The Rescuer appears ” 

These words mean that the libido has now sunk to the lowest 
depths, where “ the danger is great ” (Faust, Part II, Mother 
scene ) There ' the God is near ” , there man may find the inner 
sun, his own nature, sunlike and self-renewing, hidden in the mother- 
womb like the sun m the night time * 

■ In Chasms 

And in darkness dwell 
Th_ eagles , and fresh and fearlessly 
The Sons oE the Alps pass swiftly over the abyss 
Upon lightly swinging bridges " 

With these words the dark phantastic poem passes on The eagle, 
the bird of the sun, dwells m darlcness — the libido has hidden itself, 
but high above it the inhabitants of the mountains pass, probably 
the gods (" Ye are walking above in the light ’’k sjrmbols of the sun 
wandering across the sky, like the eagle flying over the depths 

“ Above and around are reared 

The summits of Time, 

And the loved ones, though near 
Live on deeply separated mountains 
So give us waters of innocence, 

And give us wings of true understanding. 

With which to pass across and to return again,” 
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The first 3S a gloomy picture of the mountains and of time — 
although caused by the sun wandering over the mountains, the 
following pictures a nearness, and at the same time separation, of 
the lovers, and seems to hint at life in the underworld,® where he 
IS united with all that once was dear to him, and yet cannot enjoy 
the happiness of reunion, because it is all shadows and unreal and 
devoid of life Here the one who descends drinks the waters of 
innocence, the waters of childhood, the drink of rejuvenation,® so 
wings may grow, and, winged, he may soar up again into life, like 
the winged sun, which arises like a swan from the water (" Wings, 
to pass across and to return again ”) 

" So I spoke, and lo, a geme 

Camed me off, swifter than I had imagined. 

And farther than ever I had thought 
From my own house ' 

It greiv dark 

As I went in the twilight. 

The shadowy wood. 

And the yearning brooks of my home land 
Grew vague behind me — 

And I knew the country no longer " 

After the dark and obscure words of the introduction, wherein 
the poet expresses the prophecy of what is to come, the sun journey 
begins (" night journey in the sea ”) towards the east, towards the 
ascent, towards the mystery of eternity and rebirth, of which 
Nietzsche also dreams, and which he expressed in significant words : 

" Oh, how could I not be ardent for eternity, and for the nuptial ring of 
nnga — the nng of the return ! Never yet have I found the woman from whom 
I wish children, unless she would be this 'woman whom I love, for i love 
thee, O eternity " 

Holderhn expresses this same longing in a beautiful symbol, the 
mditudual traits of which are already familiar to us : 

“ . But soon in a fresh radiance 

Mysteriously 

Blossoming m golden smoke. 

With the rapidly growing steps of the sun. 

Making a thousand summits fragrant, 

Asia arose < 

And, dazzled, 

I sought one whom I knew , 

For unfamiliar to me were the broad roads, 

Where from Tmolas 
Comes the gilded Pactol, 

And Taurus stands and Messagis — 

And the gardens are full of flow ers 
But high up in the light 
The silvery snow gleams, a silent Are j 
And. as a symbol of eternal life. 

On the impassable walls, 

Grows the ancient ivy 

And earned by columns of living cedars and laurels 
Are the solemn, divinely built palaces ” 
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The sj'inbol is apocalyptic, the maternal city in the land of eternal 
youth, surrounded by the verdure and fioviers of imperishable 
spring “ The poet identifies himself here with John, who lived 
on Patmos, who was once associated with " the sun of the Highest,” 
and saw him face to face 

“ There at the Mystery ot the Vine they met. 

There at the hour of the Holy Feast they gathered. 

And — feeling the approach of Death in his great, quiet sonl. 

The Lord, pourmg out his last love, spohe, 

And then he died 
Much could be said of it — 

How his triumphant glance. 

The happiest ot all. 

Was seen by his companions, even at the last. 

Therefore he sent the Spint unto them. 

And the house trembled, solemnly 
And, with distant thunder. 

The storm of God rolled over the cowering heads 
Where, deep in thought. 

The heroes of death were assembled . 

Now, when he, in parting. 

Appeared once more before them, 

Then the kmgly day, the day of the sun, was put cut. 

And the gleaming sceptre, formed of his raj s, 

Was bioken — and suflered like a god itsell 
Yet it shall return and glow agam 
When the right time comes ” 

The fundamental pictures are the sacrificial death and the resur- 
rection of Chnst, like the self-sacrifice of the sun, which voiuntanly 
breaks its sceptre, the fructifying rays, in the certain hope of resur- 
rection. The following comments are to be noted in regard to 
“ the sceptre of rays ” ; Spielrein’s patient says, " God pierces 
through the earth with his rays ” The earth, in the patient’s mind, 
has the meaning of woman She also comprehends the sunbeam 
in mythologic fashion as something solid " Jesus Chnst has shown 
me his love, by striking against the window wuh a sunbeam ” 
Among other insane patients I have come across the same idea of 
the solid substance of the sunbeam Here there is also a hint of the 
phallic nature of the instrument which is associated with the hero 
Thor’s hammer, which, cleaving the earth, penetrates deeply into 
it, may be compared to the foot of Kameus The hammer is re- 
tained in the interior of the earth, like the treasure, and, in the course 
of time, It gradually comes again to the surface the treasure 
blooms ”), meaning that it was born again from the earth (Compare 
what has been said concerning the etymology of ” swelling ”) On 
many monuments Mithra holds a peculiar object m his hands, which 
Cumont compares to a haJf-fiiled tube Dietench proves from his 
papyrus text that the object is the shoulder of the bull, the bear 
constellation The shoulder has an indirect phallic meaning, for it 
IS the part which is wanting m Pelops Pelops was slaughtered by 
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his fatner, Tantalus, dismembered, and boiled in a kettle, to maite a 
meal for the gods Deraeler had unsuspectingly eaten the shoulder 

from this feast, when Zeus discovered the outrage He had the 
pieces thrown back into the kettle, and, with the help of the hfe- 
dispensing Clotho, Pelops was regenerated, and the shoulder which 
was missing was replaced by an ivory one This substitution is a 
close paiailei to the substitution of the missing phallus of Osins 
Mithra is represented in a special ceremony, holding the bull a 
shoulder over Sol, his son and vice-regent This scene may be 
compared to a sort of dedication or accolade (something luce the 
ceremony of confirmation) The blow of the hammer as a generat 
mg, fructifying, inspiring function is retained as a folk-custom and 
expressed by striking with the twig of life, which has the significance 
of a charm of fertility In the neuroses, the sexual meaning of 
castigation plays an important part, for among many children 
castigation may elicit a sexual orgasm The ritual act of stnking 
has the same significance of generating (fructifyifig) , and is, indeed 
merely a variant of the original phallic ceremonial Of similar 
character to the bull’s shoulder is the cloven hoof of the devil, to 
which a sexual meaning also appertains The ass's jawbone wielded 
by Samson has the same worth In the Polynesian Maui myth the 
jawbone, the weapon of the hero, is derived from the man-eating 
woman, Muriranga-whenua, whose body swells up enormously from 
lusting for human flesh (Frobemus) Hercules’ club is made from 
the wood of the maternal olive tree, Faust's key also " knows the 
mothers " The libido sprmgs from the mother, and with this 
weapon alone can man overcome death 
It corresponds to the phallic nature of the ass's jawbone, that at 
the place w^here Samson threw it God caused a spnng to gush forth 
(sprmgs from the horse's tread, footsteps, horse's hoof ) To this 
relation of meanings belongs the magic wand, the sceptre in general 
'S.K^TTTpQV belongs to o-kStto?, tnapravotv, o-kjjttciIV = Staff , o-KTjsrros = 
stoim-wmd; Latin sci«;^iis=shaft, stock, scapula, shoulder, Old 
High German Schaft=spesLr, lance We meet once more in this 
compilation those connections which are already well known to us 
Sun-phallus as tube of the winds, lance and shoulder-blade 
The passage from Asia through Patmos to the Christian mysteries 
in the poem of Holderlm is apparently a superficial connection, but 
m reality a very ingenious tram of thought , namely, the entrance 
into death and the land beyond as a self-sacrifice of the hero, for 
the attainment of immortality At this time, when the sun has 
set, when love is appaiently dead, man awaits in mysterious joy 
the renewal of ail life 


. And Joy it was 
From now on 

To live in the loving nignt and see 
The eyes of innocence hold the unchanging 
Pepths of all wisdom." 
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Wisdom dwells in the depths, the wisdom of the Tnother hei^g 
one with it, insight is obtained into the meaning of deeper things, 
into ail the deposits of pnimtive times, the strata of which have 
been preserved in the soul Holderhn, m his diseased ecstasy, feels 
once more the greatness of the things seen, but he does not care 
to bring up to the light of day that which he had found in the depths 
— m this he differs from Faast 

" And it IS not an evil, xf a lew 
Are lost and never found and if the speech 
Conceals the living sound , 

Because each godly work resembles ours , 

And yet the Highest does not plan it al! — 

The great pit Dears rwo irons, 

And the glowing lava of Aetna . , 

Would I had the power 

To build an image and see the Spint — 

See it as it was ' ’ 

He allows only one hope to ghmmer through, formed in scanty 
woids . 

" He wakes the dead , 

They who are not enchained and bound. 

They who are not anwrought 

A.nd if the Heavenly Ones 
Now, as I beheve, love me — 

Silent IS his sign “ 

In the dusky sky And one stands under it 
His whole life long — for Chnst still lives 

But, as once Gilgamesh, bringing back the magic herb from the 
west land, was robbed of his treasure by the demon serpent, so does 
Holderhn’s poem die away m a painful lament, which betrays to 
us that no victorious resurrection will follow his descent to the 
shadows : 

“ . Ignommiously 

A power tears onr heart aw ay. 

For sacrifices the heavenly ones demand.'* 

This recognition, that man must sacrifice the retrogressive longing 
(the incestuous libido) before the “ heavenly ones " tear away the 
sacrifice, and at the same time the entire libido, came too late to 
the poet Therefore, I take it to he a wise counsel which the uncon ' 
scious gives our author, to sacrifice the infantile hero This sacrifice 
IS best accomplished, as is shown by the most obvious meaning, 
through a complete devotion to life, m which all the libido uncon- 
sciously bound up in familial bonds, must be brought outside into 
human contact For it is necessary for the well-being of the adult 
individual, who m his childhood was merely an atom revolving m 
a rotary system, to become himself the centre of a new system That 
such a step implies the solution or, at least, the energetic treatment 
of the individual sexual problem is obvious, for unless this is done 
the unemployed libido will inexorably remain fixed in the incestuous 
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bond, and will prevent individual ireedom in essential matters Let 
ns keep m mind that Christ’s teaching separates man from his family 
without consideration, and in the talk with Nicodemus we saw the 
specific endeavour of Christ to procure activation of the incest libido 
Both tendencies serve the same goal — the liberation of man , the 
Jew from his extraordinary fixation to the family, which does not 
imply higher development, but greater weakness and more uncon- 
trolled incestuous feeling, produced the compensation of the com- 
pulsory ceremonial of the cult and the religious fear of the incom- 
prehensible Jehovah When man, terrified % no laws and no furious 
fanatics or prophets, allows his mcestuous hbido full play and does 
not liberate it for higher purposes, then he is under the influence 
of unconscious compulsion For compulsion is the unconscious 
wish (Freud) He is under the dominance of the libido 
and his destiny docs not he in his own hands , his adventures, Tc^ai 
Kai MoipoiU fall from the stars His unconscious incestuous libido, 
which thus is applied m its most pnmitive form, fixes the man, as 
regards his love type, in a corresponding primitive stage, the stage 
of ungovernableness and surrender to the emotions Such was the 
psychologic situation of the passing antiquity, and the Redeemer 
and Physician of that time was he who endeavored to educate man 
to the sublimation of the mcestuous libido The destruction of 
slavery was the necessary condition of that sublimation, for antiquity 
had not yet recognised the duty of work and work as a duty, as a 
social need of fundamental importance Slave labor was com- 
pulsory work, the counterpart of the equally disastious compulsion 
of the libido of the privileged It was only the obligation of the 
individual to work which made possible m the long run that regular 
" drainage ” of the unconscious, which was inundalecl by the con- 
tinual regression of the libido Indolence is the beginning of ail 
vice, because m a condition of slothful dreaming the libido has 
abundant opportunity for sinking into itself, m order to create 
compulsory obligations by means of regressively reanimated in- 
cestuous bonds The best liberation is through regular ■wo>k 
Work, however, is salvation only when it is a free act, and has m 
itself nothing of infantile compulsion In this respect, religious 
ceremony appears m a high degree as organised inactivity, and at 
the same time as the forerunner of modern work 
Miss Miller’s vision treats the problem of the sacrifice of the 
infantile longing, in the first place, as an individual problem, but 
if we cast a glance at the form of this presentation, then we will 
become aware that here it must concern something, which is also 
a problem of humanity m general For the symbols employed, the 
serpent which killed the horse ” and the hero voluntarily sacrificing 
himself, are primitive figures of phantasies and religious myths 
streaming up from the unconscious 
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In so far as the world and all within it is, above ail, a thought, 
which IS credited with transcendental "substance” through the 
empirical need of the same, there results from the sacrifice of the 
regressive libido the creation of the world , and, psychologically spea- 
king, the world in general For him who looks backward the world, 
and even the infinite starry sky, is the mother who bends o\ s’- 
and encloses him on all sides, and from the renunciation of this idea 
and from the longing for this idea arises the image of the world. 
From this most simple fundamental thought, which perhaps appears 
strange to us only because d is conceived according to the principle 
of dewe and not the principle of reahtyp^ results the significance of 
the cosmic sacrifice. A good example of this is the slaying of the 
Babylonian primitive mother Tiamat, the dragon, whose body is 
destined to form the heaven and the earth We come upon this 
thought m its most complete form in Hindoo philosophy of the most 
ancient date , namely, m songs of Rigveda In Rigveda 10 81, 4, 
the song inquires 

*' What was the tree, what wood in sooth produced it, from which they 
fashioned out the earth and heaven ? 

Ye thoughtful men inquire within your spirit, whereon he stood when he 
established all things " 

Vigvakarman, the All-Creator, who created the world from the 
unknown tree, did so as follows 

‘ He who sacrificing, entered into all these beings 
As a wise sacnficer, our Father, wuo 
Striving for blessings through prayer 
Hiding his ongi i 
Entered this lowly world, 

VI' hat and who has served him 
As a resting-place and a support ' 

Rigveda 10 • 90, gives answer to these questions, Punisha is 
the primal being who 

“ covered earth on everj side and 

Spread ten fingers' breadth beyond " 

One sees that Purusha is a sort of Platonic world soul, who 
surrounds the world from without Of Purusha it is said . 

" Being born he overtopped the earth 
Before, behind, and m all places ” 

The mother symbolism is plain, it seems to me. in the idea of 
Purusha He represents the mother-imago and the libido of the 
child clinging to her From this assumption all that follows is 
very easily explained ' 

' As sacrificial animal on the bed of straw 
tv as dedicated the Purusha, 

Who was born on the straw, 

Whom the Gods, the Blest, and the Wise, 

Meeting there, sacrificed " 
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This verse is very remaikabie if one wishes to stretch this 
mythology out on the procrustean bed of logic, sore violence would 
have to be committed It is an incredibly phantastic conception 
that, beside the gods, ordinary " wise men " unite m sacrificing 
the primitive being, aside from the circumstance that, beside the 
primitive being, nothing had existed in the beginning (that is to 
say, before the sacrifice), as we shall soon see If the great mystery 
of the mother sacrifice is meant thereby, then all becomes clear 

“ From that great general sacrifice 
The dnppmg tat was gathered up 
He formed the creatures of the air. 

And animals both wild and tame 
From that great general sacrifice 
Richas and Sama hymns were born , 

Therefrom the metres were produce^'. 

The Yajus had its birth from it 

The moon was gendered from his mind 
And from his eye the Sun had birth , 

Indra and Agni from his mouth 
Were born, and Vdyu from his breath 

" Forth from his navel came midair , 

The skv was fashioned from his head , 

Earth from his feet and from his ears 
The regions Thus they formed the workls ” 

It IS evident that by this is meant not a physical, but a psycholo- 
gical cosmogony The world arises when man discovers it He 
discovers it when, he sacrifices the mother , that is to say, when he 
has freed himself from the midst of his unconscious lying m the 
mother That which impels him forward to this discovery may be 
mterpreted psychologically as the so-called “ Incest barrier ” of 
Freud. The incest prohibition places an end to the childish longing 
for the food-giving mother, and compels the libido, gradually 
becommg sexual, into the path of the biological aim The libido 
forced away from the mother by the incest prohibition seeks for 
the sexual object in the place of the torbidden mother In this 
wider psychological sense, which expresses itself in the allegonc 
language of the “ incest prohibition,” “ mother,” etc , must be 
understood Freud's paradoxical sentence, ” Originally we have 
known only sexual objects ” This sentence must be understood 
psychologically throughout, in the sense of a world image created 
from within outwards, which has. m the first place, nothing to do 
with the so-called ” objective ” idea of the world This is to be 
understood as a new edition of the subjective idea of the world 
corrected by reality Biology, as a science of objective experience, 
would have to reject unconditionally Freud’s proposition, for, as 
we have made clear above, the function of reality can only be partly 
sexual , in another equally important part it is self-preseivation 
The matter appears difrerent for that thought which accompanies 
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the biological function as an epiphenomenon As far as our know- 
ledge reaches, the individual act of thought is dependent wholly or 
in greatest part on the existence of a highly differentiated brain, 
whereas the function of reality (adaptation to reality) is soinething 
which occurs in all living nature as wholly independent from the 
act of thought This important proposition ot Freud's applies 
only to the act of thought, for thinking, as we may recognise from 
manifold traces, arose dynamically from the libido, which was split 
off from the original object at the ' incest barrier " and became 
actual when the first budding sexual emotions began to flow m the 
current of the libido which goes to the mother Through the incest 
barrier the sexual libido is forced away from the identification with 
the parents, and introverted for lack of adequate activity It is 
the sexual libido which torces the growing individual slowly away 
from his family. If this necessity did not exist, then the family 
would always remain clustered together m a solid group Hence 
the neurotic always renounces a complete erotic expenence,*^ in 
order that he may remain a child Phantasies seem to arise from 
the introversion of the sexual libido Since the first childish 
phantasies most certainly do not attain the quality of a conscious 
plan, and as phantasies likewise (even among adults) are almost 
always the direct denvates of the unconscious, it is, therefore, 
highly probable that the first phantastic manifestations arise from 
an. act of regression As we illustrated earlier, the regression goes 
back to the presexual stage, as many traces show Here the sexual 
hbido obtains again, so to speak, that universal capacity of applica- 
tion, or capacity for displacement, which it actually possessed at 
that stage when the sexual application was not yet discovered 
Naturally, no adequate object is found in the presexual stage for 
the regressive sexual libido, but only surrogates, which always leave 
a wish , namely, the wish to have the surrogate as similar as possible 
to the sexual goal This wish is secret, however, for it is really an 
incest wish. The unsatisfied unconscious wish creates innumerable 
secondary objects, symbols for the primitive object, the mother 
(as the Rigveda says, the creator of the woild, “ hidmg his ongm,” 
enters into things) From this the thought or the phantasies pro- 
ceed, as a desexualised manifestation of an originally sexual libido 
From the standpoint of the libido, the term " incest barrier ” 
corresponds to one aspect, but the matter, however, may be con- 
sidered from another point of view 

The time of undeveloped sexuality, about the third and the 
fourth year, is, at the same time, considered externally, the period 
when the child finds himselt confronted with increased demands 
from the world of reality He can walk, speak and independently 
attend to a number of o&er things He sees himself m a relation to 
a world of unlimited possibilities, but m which he dares to do little 
or nothing, because he is as yet too much of a baby and cannot 
get on without his mother At this time mother should be ex- 
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changed for the world Against this the past rises as the greatest 
resistance , this is always so whenever man woald undertake a 
new adaptation In spite of ail evidence and against all conscious 
resolutions, the unconscious (the past) alwa> s enforces its standpoint 
as resistance In this difficult position, precisely at this period of 
developing sexuality, we see the dawning of the mind The problem 
of the child at this period is the discovery of the world and of the 
great trans-subjectne reality For that he must lose the mother , 
every step out into the world means a step away from the mother 
Naturally, all that which is retrogressive m men rebels against this 
step, and energetic attempts are made against this adaptation m 
the first place Therefore, this period of life is also that in which 
the first clearly developed neuroses arise The tendency of this age 
IS one directly opposed to that of dementia praecox The child 
seeks to win the world and to leave the mother (this is a necessary 
result) The dementia pr^cox patient, however, seeks to leave the 
world and to regain the subjectivity of childhood We have seen 
that in dementia praecox the recent adaptation to reality is replaced 
by an archaic mode of adaptation , that is to say, the recent idea 
of the world is rejected in favor of an archaic idea of the world. 
"When the child renounces his task of adaptation to reality, or has 
considerable difficulties m this direction, then we may expect that 
the recent adaptation will again be replaced by archaic modes of 
adaptation It would, therefore, be conceivable that through 
regression in children archaic products would naturally be 
unearthed , that is to say, old ways of functioning of the thought 
system, which is inborn with the brain differentiation, would be 
awakened 

According to my available but as yet unpublished material, a 
remarkably archaic and at the same time generally applicable 
character seems to appertain to infantile phantasy, quite comparable 
with the products of dementia praecox It does not seem improbable 
that through regression at this age those same associations of ele- 
ments and analogies are reawakened which formerly constituted 
the archaic idea of the world When we now attempt to investigate 
the nature of these elements, a glance at the psychology of myths 
is sufficient to show us that the archaic idea was chiefly sexual 
anthropomorphism It appears that these things in the uncon- 
scious childish phantasy play an extraordinary r 61 e, as we can 
recognise from examples taken at random Just as the sexualism of 
neuroses is not to be taken literally but as regressive phantasy and 
symbolic compensation for a recent unachieved adaptation, so is 
the sexualism of the early infantile phantasy, especially the incest 
problem, a regressive product of the revival of the archaic modes 
of function, outweighing actuality. On this account I have ex- 
pressed myself very vaguely in this work, I am sure, in regard to 
the incest problem This is done m order not to be responsible for 
the idea that I understand by it a gross sexual mclmatioa towards 
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tne parents. The true facts of the case are much more complicated 
as my investigations point out Origmally incest probably never 
possessed particularly great significance as such, because cohabita- 
tion with an old woman for all possible motives could hardly be 
preferred to mating with a young woman It seems that the mother 
has acquired incestuous sigmficance only psychologically Thus, 
for example, the incestuous unions of antiquity were not a result of 
a love inclination, but of a special superstition, which is most 
intimately bound up with the mythical ideas here treated A 
Pharoah of the second dynasty is said to have married his sister, 
his daughter and his granddaughter , the Ptolemies were accus 
tomed also to mainage with sisters ; Karabyses mairied his sister , 
Aitaxerxes married his two daughters , pobad I (sixth century a n ) 
mairied his daughter The Satrap Sj'simithres married his mother 
These incestuous unions are explained by the circumstance that m 
the Zend Avesta the marriage of relatives was directly commanded 
it emphasised the lesemblance of rulers to the divinity, and, there- 
foie, was more of an artificial than a natural arrangement, because 
it originated more from a theoretical than from a biological mckna 
tion (A practical impetus towards that lay often m the peculiar 
laws of inheritance left over from the Mutter techi, ' maternal right '' 
[matriarchal], period ) The confusion which certainly frequently 
involved the barbarians of antiquity in regard to the choice of their 
sexual objects cannot very well be measured by the standard of 
present-day love psychology In any case, the incest of the semi 
animal past is in no way proportionate to the enormous significance 
of the incest phantasy among civilised people This disproportion 
enforces the assumption that the incest prohibition which we meet 
even amongst relatively lower races concerns rather the mythical 
ideas than the biological damage , therefore, the ethnical prohibition 
almost always concerns the mother and seldom the father Iilcest 
prohibition can be understood, therefore, as a result of regression, 
and as the result of a libidinous anxiety, which regressively attacks 
the mother Naturally, it is difficult or impossible to say from 
whence this anxiety may have come I merely venture to suggest 
that it may have been a question of a primitive separation of the 
pairs of opposites which are bidden m the will of life the will for 
life and for death It remains obscure what adaptation the primi- 
tive man tried to evade through introversion and regression to the 
parents ; but, according to the analogy of the soul life m general, 
it may be assumed that the hbido, which disturbed the initial 
equilibrium of becoming and of ceasing to be, had been stored up 
m the attempt to make an especially difficult adaptation, and from 
which it recedes even to-day 

After this long i egression, let us turn back to the song of the 
Rigveda Thinking and a conception of the world arose from a 
shrinking back from stern reality, and it is only after man has 
regressively assured himself again of the protective parental power 

11 
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that he enters life wrapped in a dream of childhood shrouded in, 
" magic superstitions , that is to say, " thinking, ' for he, timidly 
saciificinghis best and assuring himself of the favour of the invisible 
powers, step by step develops to greater power, m the degree that 
he frees himself from his retrogressive longing and the original lack 
of harmony m his hemg 

Rigteda 10, 90, concludes with the exceedingly significant verse 
which 15 of greatest importance for the Christian mysteries as well ’ 

Gods, sacnficing, rendered homage to the sacrifice these were the earliest 
holy ordinances. 

The mighty ones attained the height ot heaven, there where the Sidhyas, 
goddesses of old. are dwelling ” 

Through the sacrifice a fulness of power was attained, which 
extends up to the power of the “ parents ” Thus the sacrifice 
has also the meaning of a psychologic maturation process 

In the same manner that the world originated through sacrifice, 
through the renunciation of the retrospective mother libido, thus, 
according to the teachings of the Upanishads, is produced the new 
condition of man, which may be termed the immortal This new 
condition is again attained through a sacrifice , namely, through 
the sacrificial horse which is given a cosmic significance m the 
teaching of the Upanishads What the sacrificial horse means is 
told by Bnhaddranyaka-Upantshad 1 1 

‘‘ Om ; 

" \ The dawn is truly the head ot the sacrificial horse, the sua hia eye 
the wind his breath, his mouth the all-spreading hre, the year js the body 
of the sacrificial horse The sky is his back, the atmospheie his body cavity, 
the earth tne vault of his belly, the poles are liis sides, the space between 
the poles his nhs, the seasons his limbs, the months and half-months his joints, 
day and night his feet, the stars bis bones, the clouds his flesh, the food, 
wh’ch he digests, are the deserts, the rivers, his veins, hver and lungs, 
the mountains , the herbs and trees, his hair , the rising sun is his fore 
part, the setting sun his hind-part When he shows his teeth, that is lightning , 
when he trembles, that is thunder , when he urinates, that is ram , hiS 
voice IS speech. 

" 2 The day, m truth, has onginated for the horse as the sacrificial dish 
which stands laefore him , his cradle is in the world-sea towards the East , 
the night has originated for hm as the sacrificial dish, which stands behind 
him its cradle is in the worfd-sea of the evening , these two dishes originated 
in order to surround the horse As a charger he generated the gods, as cham- 
pion he produced the Gandharvas, as a racer the demons, as horse mankind 
The Ocean is his relative, the ocean his cradle ” 

As Deussen remarks, the sacrificial horse has the significance of a 
renunciation of the universe When the horse is sacrificed, then the 
world IS sacrificed and destroyed, as it were — a train of thought 
which Schopenhauer also had in mind, and which appears as a 
product of a diseased mind in Schreber The horse m the above 
text stands between two sacrificial vessels, fiom one of which it 
comes and to the other of which it goes, jnst as the sun passes from 
morning to evening The horse, therefore, signifies the libido, 
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which has passed into the world We previously saw that the 
“ mother libido ” must be sacnhced m oider to produce the woild , 
here the world is destroyed by the repeated sacrifice of the same 
hbido which once belonged to the mother The horse can, 
therefore, be substituted as a symbol for this libido, because, as 
we saw, it had manifold connections with the mother The 
sacrifice of the horse can only produce another state of introversion, 
which IS similar to that before the creation of the world The 
position of the horse between the two vessels, which represent 
the producing and the devourmg mother, hint at the idea of life 
enclosed in the ovum , therefoie, the vessels are destined to 
" suiround " the hoise That this is actually so the Brihadaranyaka- 
Upanishad 3 3 proves 

‘ l From, where have the descendants of Parikshit come, that I ask thee, 
Yajhavalkya ' From vihere came the descenoants of Penkshit 7 

2 Yhjiiavalkya spake ' He has told thee, they hate come from where 
ah come, who offer up the sacrificial hors© That is to say, this world extends 
so far as two and thirty days of the chariot of the Gods (the sun) reach This 
(world) surrounds the earth twice around This earth surrounds the ocean 
twice around There is, as broad as the edge of a razor or as the wing of a 
flj, a space between (the two shells of the egg of the world) These were 
brought by Indra as a falcon to the wind . and the wind took them up into 
itself and carried them where were the oflerers of the sacrificial horse Some 
what like this he spoke {Gandharva to thee) and praised the \nnd ’ 

Therefore is the wind the special (\yashti) and the wind the universal 
(samashfci) He who knows this, defends himself from dving again '* 

As this text tells us, the offerers of tlie sacrificial horse come in 
that narrowest fissure between the shells of the egg of the world, at 
that place, where the shells untie and where they are dimded. The 
fissure {vagina) in the maternal world soul is designated by Plato in 
" Timaeus ” by X, the symbol of the cross Indra, who as a falcon 
has stolen the soma (the treasure attainable with difficulty), brings, 
as Psychopompos, the souls to the wind, to the generating pneuma, 
which carries them forward to the fissure or vagma, to the point of 
union, to the entrance into the maternal egg This train of thought 
of the Hindoo philosophy briefly and concisely summarises the 
sense of innumerable myths , at the same time it is a striking 
example of the fact that philosophy is internally nothing else but a 
refined and sublimated mythology It is brought to this refined 
state by the influence of the corrector of reality We have em- 
phasised the fact that m the Miller drama the horse is the first to 
die, as the animal brother of the hero (Corresponding to the early 
death of the half-animal Eabani, the brother friend of Gilgamesh ) 
This sacrificial death recalls the whole category of mythological 
animal sacrifices Volumes could be filled with parallels, but we 
must limit ourselves here to suggestions The sacrificial animal, 
where it has lost the primitive raeanmg of the simple sacrificial gitt, 
and has taken a higher religious significance, stands in a close 
relation to both the hero and the divinity The animal represents 
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the god himself , thus toe bull *** represents Zagreus, Dionysus and 
Mitlira , the Iamb represents Christ/^ etc As we are aware, the 
animal symbols represent the animal libido. The sacrifice of the 
animal means, therefore, the sacrifice of the animal nature This 
IS most clearly expressed m the religious legend of Attis Attis is 
the son lover of the divine mother, Agdistis Cybele Agdistis v as 
cnaractenstically androgynous,®* as symbol of the mother-hbido, 
like the tree , really a clear md'cation that the mother-imago has 
m addition to the significance of the Lkeness of the real mother the 
meaning of the mother of humanity, the libido in general Driven 
mad by the msanity-breedmg mother enamored of him, he emas- 
culates himself, and that under a pine tree (The pine tree plays an 
important rble in his service Every year a pine tree was wreathed 
about and upon it an image of Attis was hung, and then it was cut 
down, which represents the castration ) The blood, which spurted 
to the earth, was transformed into budding violets Cybele now 
took this pine tree, bore it into her cavern and there wept over it 
(Pietd ) The chthonic mother lakes her son with her into the cavern 
— namely, into the womb — a.ccordmg to another version Attis 
was transformed into the pine tree The tree here has an essentially 
phallic meaning, on the contrary, the attaching of the image of 
Attis to the tree refers also to the maternal meaning (" To be 
attached to the mother ") In Ovid (" Metamorphoses,'’ Book X) 
the pine tree is spoken of as follows 

■' Grata deum matri siquidem Cybeieius Attis 
Exmt hac hominem, truncoque induruit iho ” * 

The transformation uito the piae tree is evidently a buiial m the 
mother, just as Osiris was overgrown by the heather Upon the 
Attis bas-relief of Coblenz Attis appears growing oui of a tree, which 
is interpreted by Mannhardt as the " hfe-principle " of vegetation 
inherent in the tree It is probably a tree birth, just as wath Mithra 
(Relief of Heddernheira ) As Finmcus observes, m the Isis and 
Osins cult and also i.n the cult of the virgin Peisephone, tree and 
image had played a r61e ®® Dionysus had the surname Dendrites, 
and in Boeotia he is said to have been called meaning 

“ in a tree.” (At the birth of Dionysus, Megan a planted the pine 
tree on the Kithairon ) The Pentheus myth bound up with the 
Dionysus legend furnishes the remarkable and supplementary 
counterpart to the death, of Attis, and the subsequent lamentation 
Pentheus,®* curious to espy the orgies of the Maenades, chmbed. upon 
a pme tree, bathe was observed by his mother , the Maenades cut 
down the tree, and Pentheus, taken for an animal, was torn by them 
in frenzy,®® his own mother being the first to rush upon him In this 
myth the phallic meaning of the tree (cutting down, castration) and 
its maternal significance (mounting and the sacrificial death of the 

* Beloi^ed of the mother oi the gods, inasmuch a- the CvbeLne Altis sht-d® 
his human shape m this way and stiffens into his tree trunk 
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son) IS present ; at the same time the supplementary counterpart 
to the Pieta is apparent, the " ternble mother ” Ttie least of Attis 
■VI as celebrated as a lamentation, and then as a joy in the spring 
(Good Ftiday and Easter ) The priests of Attis-Cybele worship 
■weie often ennndis, and were called Gailoi Instead of the animal 
castration, the priests merely scratched their arras until they bled 
(Arm m place of phallus, '' the twisting of arms ”) A similar sym- 
bolism of the sacrificial impulse 's met m the Mithraic religion, wEere 
essential parts of the mjsteries consist in the catching and the 
subduing of the bull 

A parallel Jig are to Mithra is the primitive man Gayomard He 
was created togethei with Ills bull, and -i-he tw o 1< ved for six thousand 
years m a blissful state But when the world came mto the cycle 
of the seventh sign of the Zoidac (Libra) the evil principle entered 
Libra is astiologically the so-called positive domicile of Venus 
the evil pimciple, theiefore, came under the dominion of the goddess 
of love (destruction of the sun-nero through the mother-wife — snake, 
whore, etc ) As a result, after thiity years, Gayomard and his bull 
died. (The tnals of Zartusht lasted also thirty years ; compare 
the span of Chnst’a life ) Fifty-five species of gram came from the 
dead bull, twelve kinds of salubrious plants, etc The sperma of 
the bull entered into the moon for purification, but the sperma of 
Gayomard entered mto the sun This circumstance possibly 
suggests a lather feminine meaning of bull Gosh or Diva<;pa is 
the soul of the bull, and was worshipped as a female divinity She 
would not, at first, iicm diffidence, become the goddess of the herds, 
until the coming of Zarathustra was announced to her as consolation 
This has its parallel m the Hindoo Parana, where the coming of 
Krishna was piomised the earth. (A complete analogy to Christ 
She, too, travels in her chariot, like Ardvipura, the goddess of love 
The' soul of the bull is, therefore, decidedly feminme This myth of 
Gayomaid repeats only m an altered form the primitive conception 
of the closed ring of a male-female divinity, self-begetting and forth- 

bringing „ , , , -u 

Like the sacrificial bull, the fire, the sacrifice of which we have 
alreadv discussed m Chapter III, has a feminine nature arnong the 
Chinese, accoidmg to the commentaries®® of the philosopher 
Tschwang-Tse 

" The spirit of the heart is called Ki He is clad in ^bright red, wh ch 
resembles tirr, and appears as a lovely, attractive maiden 


In the “ Boole of Rites " it is said ; 

'• Wood IS burned in the flames for the spirit of Aa This saenhee to Aa 
IB a sacrifice to old depaited -womea ” 

These spiuts of the health and fire are the souls of departed cooks 
and therefore, are called " old women '' The kitchen god develops 
from this pre-Buddhistic tradition and becomes later (male sex) the 
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ruler of the family and the mediator between family and god Thus 
the old feminine fire spirit becomes a species of Logos /Compare 
with this the remarks in Chapter III ) 

From the bull's sperma the progenitors of the cattle came, as 
v\el! as two hundred and seventy-two species of useful animals 
According to Mindkhired, Gayomard had destroyed the Dev Aztir, 
who was considered the demon of evil appetites In spite of the 
efforts of Zarathustia, this demon remained longest on the earth 
He was destroyed at last at the resurrection, like Satan in the 
Apocalypse of John In another rers^on it is said that Angro 
mainyus and the serpent were left until the last, so as to be destroyed 
by Ahuramazda hiniseU According to a surmise by Kern Zara' 
thustra may mean “ golden-star ” and be identical with Mifhra 
Mithra's name is connected with neo-Persian which means 

“ sun and love ” 

In Zagreus we see that the bull is also identical with the god , 
hence the bull sacrifice is a god sacrifice, but on a primitive stage 
The animal sjmbol is, so to speak, only a pare of the hero , he 
sacrifices only his animal , therefore, symbolically, renounces only 
his animal nature The internal participafion in the sacrifice 
is expressed excellently m the anguished ecstatic countenance of the 
bnll-slaymg Mithra He does it willingly and unwillingly hence 
the somewhat hysterical expression which has some similarity to 
the well-known mawkish countenance of the Crucified of Guido 
Reni Eenndoif says 

“ The featmes, which, especially in the upper portion, bear an absolutely 
ideal character, have an extremely morbid expression ” 

Cumont himself says of the facial expression of the Taiiioctonos ' 

"The countenance, which may be seen in the best leproductious, is that 
of a young man of an almost iuninine beautv , the head has a quantity 
of Curly ham, which, lASing up tram the forehead, surrounds him as witli a 
halo . the head is shgntly tilted backwards, so that the glance is directed 
towards the heavens, ana the contraction of the brows and the bps give a 
strange expression of sorrow to the face ' ** 

The Ostian head of Mithra rauroctonos, illustrated in Cumont, 
has, indeed, an expression which we recognise in our patients as 
one of sentimental resignation. Seniimentaluy is repressed hruialiiy 
Hence the exceedingly sentimental pose, which had its counterpart 
in the symbolism of the shepherd and the lamb of contemporaneous 
Christianity, with the addition of infantilism 

Meantvhile, it is only his animal nature which the god sacrifices 
that IS to say, his sexuality.^f always in close analogy to the course 
of the sun We have learned in the course of this investigation that 
the part of the libido which erects religious structures is m the last 
analysis fixed in the mother, and really represents that tie through 
which we are permanently connected with our origin Briefly, we 
may designate this amount of libido as " Mother Libido ” As we 
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hsvs seen, Iphis lib do conceals .tsclf in countless und very hetero- 
geneous symbols, also lu animal images, no matter whether of 
mascahne or feminine nature — differences of sex are at bottom of a 
secondary value and psychologically do not play the part which 
might be expected from a superficial observation 

The annual sacrifice of the maiden to the dragon probably repre- 
sented the most ideal symbolic situation In order to pacify the 
anger of the terrible mother ” the most beautiful woman was 
sacrificed as symbol of man's libido Less vivid examples are the 
sacrifice of the first-born and various valuable domestic animals A 
second ideal case is the self-castration in the service of the mother 
(Dea Syria, etc ), a less obvious form of which is circumcision By 
that at least only a portion is sacnficed With these sacrifices, the 
object of which in ideal cases is to symbolise the iibido drawing away 
from the mother, life is symbolically renounced in order to regain it 
By the sacrifice man ransoms himself from the fear of death and 
reconciles the destioying mother In those later religions, where the 
hero, who m olden times overcomes all evil and death through his 
labors, has become the divine chief figure, he becomes the pnestfy 
sacrificer and the regenerator of life But as the hero is an imag- 
marj^ figure and his sacrifice is a transcendental mystery, the signi- 
ficance of whicn far exceeds the value of an ordinary sacrificial gift, 
this deepening of the sacnficial sj'mbolism legressively resumes the 
idea of the human sacrifice This is partly due to the preponder- 
ance of phantastic additions, which always take their subject- 
matter from greater depths, and partly due to the higher religious 
occupation of the libido, which demanded a more complete and 
equivalent expression Thus the relation between Mithra and his 
bull IS very close It is the hero himself in the Christian mysteries 
who sacnfices himself voluntarily The hero, as we have sufficiently 
shown, IS the infantile personality longing for the mother, who as 
Mithra sacrifices the wish (the libido), and as Christ gives himself 
to death both willingly and unwillingly Upon the monuments 
of the Mitiiraic leligion we often meet a strange sjmbol a crater 
(mixing bowl) encoded by a serpent, sometimes with a lion, who as 
antagonist opposes the serpent It appears as if the two were 
fighting for the crater The crater sjmbolises, as we have seen, 
the mother, the serpent the lesistance defending her, and the lion 
the greatest strength and strongest will The struggle is for the 
mother The serpent takes part almost regularly in the Mithraic 
sacrifice of the bull, moving towards the blood flowing from the 
wound It seems ro follow from that that the life of the bull (blood) 
IS sacrificed to the serpent Previously i.ve have pointed out the 
mutual relationship between serpent and bull, and found there that 
the bull symbolises the living hero, the shining sun, but that fee 
serpent symbolises the dead, buried or chthomc hero, the invisible 
sun As the hero is in the mother in the state of death, the serpent 
IS also, as the symbol of the fear of death, the sign of the devouring 
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mother The sacrifice of the buU to toe serpent, therefore, signifies 
a willing renunciation, of life, in order to win it from death Theie 
fore, after the sacrifice of the bull, wonderful fertihry results. The 
antagonism between serpent and hon over the crater is to be inter 
preted as a battle over the fruitful mother’s womb, somewnat com- 
parable to the more simple symbolism of the Tishtriya song, where 
the demon Apaosha, the blacK horse, has possession of the ram 
lake, and the white horse, Tishtnya must banish him from, 
it Death from time to time lays its destroying hand upon 
life and fertility and the libido disappears, by enter' ng into the 
mother, from whose womb it will be born renewed It, therefore, 
seems very probable that the significance of the Mithraic bull sacrfice 
IS also that of the sacrifice of tne mother who sends the fear of death 
As the contrary of the Occide moiiturus is also intended here, so is 
the act of sacrifice an impregnating of the mother , the chtliomc 
snake demon drinks the blood . that is to say, the libido (sperma) 
of the hero committing incest Life is thus immortalised for the 
hero because, like the sun, he generates himself anew After all 
the preceding materials, it can no longer be difficult to recognise m 
the Christian mysteries the human sacrifice, or the sacrifice of the 
son. to the mother Just as Aitis emasculates himself on account 
of the mother, so does Christ himself hang upon the tree of life,^“ 
the wood of martyrdom, the ixaTri* the chthonic mother, and by 
that redeems creation from death By entenng again into the 
mother's womb (Matuta, Pieta of Michelangelo) he redeems in death 
the sin in life of the primitive man, Adam, in order symbolically 
through his deed to procure for the innermost and most hidden 
meaning of the religious libido its highest satisfaction and most 
pronounced expression The raartyidom of Christ has m Augustine 
as well actually the meaning of a Hiciosgamos with the mother 
(corresponding to the Adonis festival, where Venus and Adonis were 
laid upon the nuptial couch) 

*' Procedit Christas quasi sponsus de thalamo suo. prasiagio nuptiarum 
e-icnt ad campum sfficuli , pervenit usque ad ciucis torum (torus has the 
meaning of Ded, pillow, concuhine, bier) et ibifirmavit ascendendo conju"iiim 
ubi cum sentiret anhelantem m suspinis creaturam commercio pietaiis se 
pro conjuge dedit ad poenam et copulavit sibi perpetuo mre matronam " 

This passage is perfectly clear A similar death ove-takes the 
Syrian Melcarth, who, riding upon a sea horse, was annually burned 
Among the Greeks he is called Melicertes, and was represented riding 
upon a dolphin The dolphin is also the steed of Anon We have 
learned to recognise previously the maternal significance of dolphin, 
so that in the death of Melcarth we can once more recognise the 
negatively expressed Hierosgamos with the mother (Compare 
Frazer' Golden Bough,” IV, p 87) This figurative expression is of 
the greatest teleological significance Through its symbol it leads 


* Hecate 
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that libido which mchiies backward into the original, primitive and 
impulsive upwasds to tiie sp'ntual by investing it with a mysterious 
but fruitful function It is superfluous to speak of tne efiect of this 
symbol upon the unconscious of Occiaental humanity A glance 
over history snows what creative forces were released in this symbol 
The comparison of the Mithiaic and the Christian sacrifice plainly 
shows wherein lies the superiority of the Christian symbol , it is 
the frank admission that not only are the lower wishes to be sacri- 
ficed, but the whole personality The Christian symbol demands 
complete devotion , it compels a veritable self-sacrifice to a higher 
puipose, while the Sacnficium Mithraicum, remaining fixed on. a 
primitive symbolic stage, is contented with an animal sacnfice 
The religious effect of these sjanbols must be considered as an 
orientation of the unconscious by means of imitation 

In. Miss Miller’s phantasy there is internal compulsion, in that 
she passes from the horse sacnfice to the selt-sacnfice of the hero 
Whereas the first symbolises renunciation of the sexual wishes, the 
second has the deeper and ethically more valuable meaning of the 
sacnfice of the infantile personality The object of psychoanalysis 
has frequently been wrongly understood to mean, the renunciation 
or the gratification of the ordinary sexual wish, while, in reality 
the problem is the sublimation of the infantile personality, or. 
expressed mythologically, a sacnfice and rebirth of the infantile 
hero'® In the Chiistian mysteries, however, the resurrected one 
becomes a supermundane spirit, and the invisible kingdom of God 
with Its mysterious gifts, are obtained by his believers through the 
sacnfice of himself on the mother In psychoanalysis the infantile 
personality is deprived of its libido fixations m a rational manner , 
the libido which is thus set free serves for the building up of a per- 
sonality matured and adapted to reality, who does willingly and 
without complaint everything required by necessity (It is, so 
to speak, the chief endeavour of the infantile personality to struggle 
against ail necessities and to create coercions for itself where none 

exist in reality ) . , , . v. k ^ 

The serpent as an instrument of sacnfice has already been abund- 
antly illustrated (Legend of St Silvester, trial of the virgins 
wounding of and Philoctotes, symbolism ot the lance a,nu arrow ) 
It is the destroying knife; but, according to the principle of the 
* Occide monturus also the phallus, the sacnficial act represents 
a coitus fact as well " The religious significance ot the serpent as a 
cave-dwelling, chthonic animal points to a fui (her thought ; namely 
to the creeping into the mother's womb m the form of a serpent 
As the horse is the brother, so the serpent is the sister of Chiwantopel 
This close relation refers to a fellowship of these animals and their 
characters with the hero We know of the horse that, as a rule, he 
IS not an animal of fear, although, mythologically, he has at times 
this meaning. He signifies much more the living, positive part 
of the libido, the striving towards continual renewal, whereas the 
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serpent, as a rule, represents the fear, the fear of death and js 
thought of as the antithesis to the phallus This antitnesis between 
horse and serpent, mythologically between bull and serpent, repre- 
sents an opposition of the libido within itself, a striving forwards 
and a strning backwards at one and the same time It is not 
only as if the libido might be an irresistible stiiving forward, an 
endless life and will for construction, such as Schopenhauer has 
formulated in his world will, death and every end being some 
malignancy or fatality commg from without, but the libido, cor- 
responding to the sun, also wills the destruction of its creation In 
the first half of life its will is for growth, w the second half of hfe 
it hints, softly at first, and then audibly, at its will for death And 
just as in youth the impulse to unlimited growth often lies under 
the enveloping coveiing of a resistance against hfe, so also does the 
will of the old to die frequently he under the covering of a stubborn 
resistance against the end 

This apparent contrast in the nature of the libido is strikinglv 
illustrated by a Pnapic statuette in the antique collection at Verona 
Pnapus smilingly points with his finger to a snake biting oft his 
" membrum " He carries a basket on his arm, filled with oblong 
objects, probably phalli, evidently prepared as substitutes 

A similar motive is found in the " Deluge " of Rubens (in the 
Munich Art Gallery), where a serpent emasculates a man This 
motive explains the meaning of the " Deluge ” , the maternal sea 
IS also the devouring mother The phantasy of the world con- 
flagration, of the cataclysmic end of the world in general, is nothing 
but a mythological projection of a personal individual will for death , 
therefore, Rubens could represent the essence of the " Deluge " 
phantasy in the emasculation by the serpent , for the serpent is 
our o™ repressed will for the end, for whicti we find an explanation 
only with the greatest difficulty 

Concerning the symbolism of the serpent in general, its significance 
IS very dependent upon the time of life and circumstances The 
repressed sexuality ot youth is s 5 imbolised by the serpent, because 
the arrival of sexuality puts an end to childhood. To age, on the 
contrary, the serpent signifies the repressed thought of death 
With our author it is the msutficieiitly expressed sexuality whicn 
as serpent assumes the rdle of saenficer and delivers the hero over 
to death and rebirth. 

As m the beginning of our mvestigation the hero’s name forced 
us to speak of the symbohsm of Popocatepetl as belonging to the 
creating part of the human body, so at the end does the Millei dram i 
again give us an opportunity of seeing how the volcano assists m 
the death of the hero and causes him to disappear by means of an 
earthquake into the depths of the earth As the volcano gave birth 
and name to the hero, so at the end of the day it devours him again 
We learn from the last words of the hero that Ats longed-for beloved, 
she who alone understands him, is called Ja-ni-wa-ma We find 
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in th.3 i-amc those 1 sped syllables fain„.ar to us bon the ear y 
childhood ot the hero, Hiawatha, Wawa, wanaa, mama The only 
one who really understands us is the mother For verstehen, " to 
undei stand " (Old High German /j-sSiSm), is probably derived' from 
a primitive Germanic prefix fn, idenGcal wnth mpl, meaning 
" roundabout ’’ The Old High German antfnsidn, " to interpret," 
IS considered as identical with Jintdn From that results a funda- 
mental significance of the verb verstehi.n, " to understand," as 
" standing round about sometamg ” Coiuprehendet'e and xaro- 
a-vkXafjL^di^iv express a similar idea as the German erfassen, “ to 
grasp, to comprehend " The thmg common to these expressions 
IS the suirounding, the enfolding. And there is no doubt that there 
IS nothing in the world which so completely enfolds us as the mother. 
When the neurotic complains that the world has no understanding, 
he says indirectly that he misses the mother Paul Verlaine has 
expressed this thought most beautifully in his poem, " Mon Reve 
Fainiher " : 


My Fam’har Dtiam 

Often I have that strange and poignant dream 

Of some unknown who meets my flame with flame — 
Who, with each time, is never quite the same 
Yet never wholly diflerent does she seem 
She understands me ' Every fitful gleam 

Troubling my heart, she reads aright somehow 
Even the sweat upon my palhd brow 
She soothes with tears, a cool and freshening stream 

*' If she is dark or fair ’ 1 do not know — 

Her name ’ Only that it is sweet and low. 

Like those ot loved ones who have long since died 
Her look is like a statute’s, kind and clear , 

And hot calm voice, d'stant and dignified, 

Like those nushed voices that I loved to hear " 
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’(.onipare the remains ni JBald'Vin foUovving la cc^t Itie eccentric 
philosopher Jorann Gtorc; Hamann (1730 88) even place;. mteiUgence and 
speech as 'denUcal (sea Ilatnana's writrugs. pub by Roth, Bcri'U 
With Nietzsche mtelli^'eace fares even worse as " speech metaphysics ’ 
{Sprachmetdphy sik) Fnednch Mauthner goes the fui tbest in tins concaption 
(" Sprache und Psycho I ogie, ’ 19Ul} For him there exists absolutely no 
thought without speech, and speaking iS thinking His ulea of the ‘ fetesh 
of the word" governing in science is wonky of nnoee 

* Compare Klanpaul Das Leben der bpiache," 3 Bhiide Leipzig 1S03 
’ “ jardin d’Epicure ' p bO 

’ It Is difficult to calculate how great is the seductive mfluer.ee or the 
pnmitive vvotd-ruEaning upon a thcuight ‘ Anything which uas ever iicea 
m consciousness remains as an atiecU' e moment in the unconscirms,' ' saw 
Hermann Paul i" Prmripion der SpiachetschKhte," 4th ed . IftU'J, p 25) 
The old word-meanii'gs liave an after-uliect, chiefly miperucptiblc, withm 
the dark chamber of the unconscious in the Soul ' (Paul) J G Hamaxm 
mentioned above, e'iprcbses himself uncquivocably " Metaphysics reduces 
all catch” ords and ah figures of speech of our empirical kuowlnJgu to euipty 
hieroglyphics and types of ideal relations " It is said that Kant learned 
some things from Hamann 

“ “ Grundnss der Psychologie,’' p 365 

‘ Lehrbuch der Psychology," X, 26 
“ James Mark Baldwin ' Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic " 

In this connection 1 must refer to a« experiment which Ebtrsdiwoiler 
[Allgtmetng Zsit$chr%fl fnr Psychiaiyie^ 1908) has made at my request, wlvch 
discloses the remaikable fact that m an association experiment the mtrapsychic 
association is influenced by phonetic considerations (" Untersuebungen uber 
oen Emfluss der sprachhenen Komponente auf die Assoniation." Alleet leinf 
Zeiischnjl iur PsychMrie, 1908) 

« So at least this form of thought appears to Consciousness Freud say. 
in this connection (" The Interpretation of Dreams/' tr by Bnll p 4i8) 
"It 13 demonstrably incorrect to state that we abandon ours' Ives to an 
aimless course of ideas when we relinquish our reflections, and allow the 
unwilled ideas to emerge It can be shown that we are able to reject only 
those end'piesentations known to ua, and mat immediately upon the cessation 
of these unknown or, as we ii* accurately say, unconscious end'prcsentations 
come into play which now determine the course of the urwiUed ideas— a 
thought without end-presentation cannot be produced through any influence 
we can exert on our own psychic life '* 

" Grundnss der Psychologie," p 464 


“Behind this assertion stand, first of all, cxpeiiences taken from the 
field of the normal The undirected thinking is very far leinowd iiom 
meditation, and especially so as far as readiness of speech is coiictrned 
In psyHiological experiments 1 have frequently found that the subjects of 
the investigation— I speak only of cultivated and intelligent people whom 
I have allowed to indulge in reveries, apparently unintentionally and without 
previous instruction- have exhibited afiect-exprossions which can be 
registered expeninentaly But tne basic thought of these, even with the 
best of intent'ons, they could express only incompletely or even not at all 
One meets with an abundance of similar experiences m association e' penments 
and psychoanalysis indeed, there is hardly an unconscious complex which 
has not at some time existed as a phantasy in consciousness 

«°re instructive are the expenences from the domain of psycho 
pathology But tho;,e arising in the field of the hy stenas and neuroses, which 
are characterised by an overwhelming transference tendency, are rarer than 
the expenences in the territory of the intiovarsion type of neuroses and 
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psychoses vi,lijch constitute bv far this greater numbei of the mental derange 
ments atlcjst the collected Schizophrenic group ot Bleule As has alreadv 
been indicated by the term " introversion,’ -sviiicti 1 bnefiy introducea la 
my Situdy, " Koiiflihte der kindbcliea Seele,” pp 6 and 10 these neuroses 
lead to an ovcrpoweiing aiitoorotism (Fiend) And here we meet with this 
unutterable purely plnntastic thinking, which moves m inexpressible symbols 
and feohiigs One gels a slight irnpres&ion ot this when one seeks to examine 
the paltry and conuised expressions of these people As I have trequentiy 
obscivcd. it costs these patients endless trouble and effort to put their phan- 
tasies into common human s leecb A highly intelligent patient, who inter- 
preted such a plianla^y piece by' piece, often said to me, “ L know absomtelv 
with what it la concerned, I see and feel everything, but it is quite impossible 
for me to find the woids to pspicss li ” The poetic and religious introversion 
g.ves rise to similar c^penences, for example Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Romans rni 26 — ‘ For we know not what we should pray for as we ought 
but the spirit itself maketh intercession with groanmgs which cannot be 
uttered ' 

1“ bimilarly, James r^-marks, “ The gieat difference, m fact, between that 
simple kuid of rational thinking which consists in the concrete objei^ts of past 
experience merely suggesting each other, and reason distinctively so called, 

IS this, that whilst the empirical thinking is onl/ reproductive, reasoning is 

productive " 

i’ Compare the impressive description, of Pelraich s ascent of Mt Ventoux, 
by Jacob Uurckli iidt {" Bie Kulttir der Renaissance m Italien,' 1869 p 235) 

' One row awaits a description of the view, but m vain not because the 
poet IS mditfeic-nt to it, but, on the contrary, because the impression affects 
him ail too strongly' His entiie past life, with all its follies, passes before 
him , he recalls lhat it is ten years ago to-day that he, as a young man, 
left Bologna, and he turns a yearning glance toward Italy He opens a book — 

‘ Concessions of St Aucustine,’ his companion at that time — and his eye falls 
upon this passage m the tenth chapter ' and the people went there and 
admired the hmh mountains, the wide wastes of the sea and the mighty 
downward lushiug streams, and the ocem and the courses of the stars, and 
forgot themselves' Ills brother, to whom he reads these words, cannot 
comprehend v.hy, at this point, he closes the book and is silent " 

Wundt givi- a stuking description of the scholastic method in his 
" Philo-.ophische Studien ” XIll, p 345 The method consists "first m 
Ih’S, that one realizes the chief aim of scientific investigation is the discovery 
of a comprehensive scheme, iirmlv established, and capable of being applied 
in a unifotm manner to the most vuiied proolems, secondly, m that one 
lays an excessive value upon certain general ideas, and, consequentlv, upon 
the woid-symbols designating these ideas, wherelore an analysis of word- 
lacauings conics, in extremo cases, to be an empty subtlety and splitting of 
hairs, tn-.tead of an investigation of the real facts from which the ideas are 
abstracted ” 

1“ The concluding passage in " Traiimdeutung ’’ was of prophetic sig- 
nificance, and has been brilhautly established since then through investi 
cations of the psychoses ‘ In the psychoses these modes of operation 
of the psychic tncchamsm, normally suppressed m the waking state, again 
become operatic c, and then disclose their inability to satistv our needs ic the 
outer world " The importance of this position is emphasised by the vievs 
of Pierre Janet, developed mdcpendently of Freud, and which deserve to be 
mentioned here, because they add confiimation from an entirely different 
bide namely, the biological Janet makes the distinction m this lunction 
of a firmly organiicd "mfeiior" and "superior" part, conceived of as m 
a state of continuous transformation , , , 

" It IS Toally on this supeiior part of the functions, on their adaptation 
to present circumstances, that the neuroses depend Xhe neii'oses are tne 
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disturbances or the checks la the evolution of the functions — the illnesses 
depending upon the morbid functioning of the organism Ihese are 
characterized by an alteration in the superior part of the functions, in their 
evolution and in their adaptaMon to the present moment — to the pusent 
state of the exterior world and of the individual, and also by the absence 
or deterioration of the ola parts of these same functions 

“ In the place of these superior operations there aie developed physical 
mental, and. above all, emotional disturbances This ts only the tendency 
to replace the superior operations by an exaggeration of certain infetior 
operations, and especially by gross visceral disturbances ’ (" Les Ndvroses ' 
P 383) 

The old parts are, indeed the mfenor parts of the functions, and these 
replace, m a purposeless fasmon, the abortive attempts at adaptation 
Briefly speaking, the archaic replaces the recent function which has failed 
Similar views concerning the natuie of neurotic s^imptoms are expressed by 
Claparfede as well {“ Quelques mots sur la definition de i'Hystfinc," /irck 
de PrycAnf , I, VII, p 160) 

He understands the hysterogenic mechanism as a " Tendance a la reversion ’ 
— as a sort of atavistic manner of reaction 

■“ I am indebted to Dr Abraham for the following interesting coinmunica 
tion “ A little girl of three and a hall years had bean presented with a 
little brother, who became the object of the well-known childish jealousy 
Once the said to her mother, ' You are two mamniis , you ire mv mamma 
and your breast is little brother's mamma ' She had just ocon looking on with 
great inteiest at the pioccss of nursing” It is veiy characteuatic of the 
archaic thi iking of the child for the bieast to be designated as " niaiuma " 

“Compare especially Freuds thorough investigation of the ohihl m Ins 
'Analyse der Phobio ernes funfjalirigen Knaben,” 1912 Jakrluck, Pt I 
Also my study Konfiikte der kmdhchen Seele,” 1912 Jahrbwh, Pt II , p 33 

" Human, All Too Human,” Vol. II p 27 and on 

" Sammluug kleiner Schnften znr Ncurosenlehre,” Pt II, p 20B 

“Der Kunstlcr, Anshtse zu emer Sexualpsychologic,” 1007, p StS 

" Compare also Rank s later book, " The Myth of the Birth of the Hero * 

““Wish Fulfilment and Symbolism m Fairy Talcs,” 1003 

“ Dreams and Myths " 

“'Compare with this " Konflikte der kindiichm Seelc," p 6, foot 

Compare Abraham. "Dreams and Myths,” New York lOTJ Iti' 
wish for the future is represented as already fulfilled in the p ist Later, 
the childish phantasj is again taken up legrcbsively in order to eompensate 
for the disillusionment of actual life 

Rank “ The Myth of the Birth of the Hero ’ 

Naturally, it could not be said that because this was an institution in 
antiquity, the same would recur in our phantasy, but rather that in antiquity 
it was possible for the phantasy so generally present to become an institution 
This may be concluded from the peculiar activity of the mmd of antiquity 

®“The Dioscuri married the Leuappides by theft, an act which, accord- 
ing to the ideas of higher antiquity, belonged to the necessary customs of 
marriage (Preller “ Gnechische Mytliologie," 1834, I’t II, p 68) 

See S Creuzer ” Symbohk und Mythologio,” 1811, Pt III, p 246 

“‘Compare also the aodomitic phantasies in the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius In Herculaneum for example, corresponding sculptures have 
been found. 

“^Ferrero . " Les lois psychologiques du sybolisme, ” 
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With the excepbon of the fact that the thoughts enter consciousness 
already in a high state of compiexitv, as Wundt says 

s’Schelhng Phiiosophie der Mythnlogie,” Werke, Pt II, considers 
the '■ preconscious as the c-eative source, also H Fichte (' Pstcholocr.e " 
I p 508) considers the preconscious region as the place of on-^iu of the real 
content of dreams 


aa Compare, m this connection, Flournoy “ De^ Indes a la plancte liars 
Also Jung ' Zur Psychologic uud Pathologie sogenannter ohl.-ul«r Phino- 
mene, and " Uber die Psycholog’c der Deroentia praecox ’ Excellent 
examples are to be found in Schreber “ Denkvvurdigkeiten eines Kervei 
kranken ” Mutze, Lfpzig 

>» " Jaidin d’Eplcurc ” 

*“ The hgure ol Judas acquires a great psychological significancti as the 
pr estly sacrihcei of the Lamb of God, xvho by this act, sacrihces himseif 
at the same tunc (Self-destruction ) Compare Pt 11 of tins work 

“ Comj'are with this the statements ol I)r,.ws ( The Christ luyth '), 
which are so violently combated by the bhndncss ot our time Clear-sighted 
theologians, hke Kalthoff (“ Enlstehung dcs Chnstcn+miis,*’ lOOi), present 
as impersonal a yudgincnt as Drew, Kalthoft says, The sources from wtiich 
we derive our inlormation concetning the origin of Chiistianitv are such that 
in the present state ol histoncdl research no historian would' undertaks the 
task of writing the biography of an histoncal Jesus " Ib'd,p 10 "Tosec 
behind these stones the life of a real historical peisonagc, v>ould not occu' 
to any man, if it were not for the influence of rationalistic theology " Ibid 
p 9 " The divine in Christ, always considered an inner attribute and one 

with the human, Lads m a straight line backward from the scnolarly man of 
Co 1, through the Epistles and Gospel" of the Ne w Testainent, to the A pocalvpse 
of Daniel, sn which the theological impiuit of the hgure of Christ has arisen 
At every single point of this line Chnst shows superhuman traies , nowhere 
IS He that wmeh critical theology wished to make Him simply a natural 

man, an histone individual 

“ Compare J Burckhardt's letter to Albert Brenner (pub by Hans Brenner 
in the ba=le fahrbuoh, 1001) I have absolutely nothing stored away for 
the special interpretation of Fa ist You aie well provided with commentanes 
of all borti Hark ! let us at once take the whole foolish pack back to the 
reading-room from whence they have come \that you are destined to find 
in Faust that you will find by intuition Faust is nothing else than pure 
and legitimate myth, a great primitive conception so to speak, in vjhich every- 
one can divine in his own way his own nature and destiny Allow me to make 
a comparison What would the ancient Greeks have said had a commentator 
interposed himself between them and the Oedipus legend 7 There was a 
chord of the Oedipus legend m every Greek which longed to be touched directly 
and respond m its own way And thus it is with the German nation and 
Faust " 

I wi!! not conceal the fact that for a time 1 was in doubt whether I dare 
venture to reveal through analysis the intimate personality which the author, 
with a certain unselfish "cientifiic interest, has exposed to public view Yet 
it seemed to me that the wnter would possess an understanding deeper than 
any objections of my critics There is always some risk when one exposes 
one's self to the world The absence of any personal relation with Miss Miller 
permits me free speech, and also exempts me from those considerations due 
woman which are prejudicial to conclusions The person of the author la 
on that account just as shadowy to me as are her phantasies , and, like 
Odysseus, 1 have tried to let thia phantom dnnk only enough blood to enable 
it to speak, and in so doing betray some of the secrets of the inner hfe 

1 have not undertaken this analysis, for which the author owes me but 
little thanks for the pleasure of revealing private and intimate matters 
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Vfith the a>,t,OiripciHyiEig embarrassnent of pob^^.ty, b,.t bccausa I w.shed 
to show the secret of the individual as one common to ail 


CHAPTER II 

^ A verj "beautiful e\Fmp!e ot this is found m C A Bernoulli " Franz 
Overbeck nrd Friedrich Nietzsche Erne Freuiidschalt," 1908 ^Pt I, 
p 72 \ This author depicts Nietzsches behaviour in Basle society ' Once 
at a dinner he said to the young l.idy at ius side, ' I dreamed a short time 
ago tnat the skin of my hand, which lay hetorc me on rhe table, suddenly 
became like glass, shiny and transparent, through which 1 saw distinctly 
the bones and the tissues and the piav of the muscles All at once I saw a 
toad sitting on my hand and at the same time I felt an irresistible compubion 
to sv'allow the beast I overcame m> terrible aveision and gulped it down 
The young lady laughea ' And do you laugh at that ? ^ Nietzsche aikcd, his 
deep eyes filled on his companion, half questioning, half sorrov lul Tlie young 
lady knew intuitively that she did not wholly' understand that an oracle 
had spoken to her in the form of an allegory and that Nietzsche nad revealed 
to her a glimpse into the dark abyss of his inner sell ” On page 100 Bernoulli 
continues as follows “ One can perhaps see, behind that harmless pieasuie 
of faultless exactness in dress, a dread of contamination arising fiom some 
mysterious and tormenting disgust ' 

Nietzsche went to Basle when he was very young, he wa? then )ust at 
the age when other young people are contemplating marnage Seated next 
to a young woman he tells her that something terrible and disguaung la 
taking place in his transparent hand, something which he must take com- 
pletely into his body \Ve know what illness caused the premature ending 
of Nietzsche s life It was precisely this which he would tell the youngladv 
and her laughter was indeed discordant 

while senes of psychoanalytic experiences could easily bt produced 
here to illustrate this statement 

*Feroi'C 2 i: “ Introjektion und tlbertragung,” Jahbuch, 1\ J (1012) 


CHAPTER III 

1 The choice of words and comparisons is always 'Significant A psychulogy 
of travels and the unconscious forces co-operating with them is yi t to be 
written 

* This mental disturbance had until recently the very unfortunate designa 
tion, Beraenlia Praecox, given by Kraepelin It is extremely uufoitunate 
that this malady should have been discovered by the psychiatrists, for its 
apparently bad prognosis is due to this circumstance Dunicntia piaecox 
IS synonymous with therapeutic hopelessness How would hvstciia appear 
if judged from the standpoint of psychiatry ' The psychialnsi naturally 
sees in the institutions only the worst cases of dementia praecox, and as a 
consequence of his therapeutic helplessness he must be a pessimist How 
deplorable would tuberculosis appear if the physician of an avylum for the 
incurable desenbed the nosology of this disease ' Just as little as the chionic 
cases of hysteria, which gradually degenerate in insane asylums are chmactf r 
istic of real hvstena, just so little are the cases of dementia praccox in asviunis 
characteristic of those early forms so frequent in geneial practice, and which 
Janet has described under the name of Psychasthenia Those cases fall 
under Bieuler’s description of Scnizophrenia, a name which connotes a 
psychological fact, and might easily be compared with similar facts in hystena 
The term which I use in my private w'ork for these condj lions is Introversion 
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IIcTiTOS s_ by wh pb n my gp n nc_ th? mgst mportabt clia_actenatic Qf th 
contlition !s given, namely the p-chcniiinaiice o( mtro version over transference, 
vvhich latter is the characteristic feature of hysteria 

In my Psychology of Dementia Praecc-s " I have not made any studv 
of tire relationship of the Psychasthema of Janet Subsequent evipenence 
with Dementia Praccox, and parliculariv the study ot vchasthenia in 
Pans have di inonstratcd to rne the essential relationship of Janet's group 
witfi the Intiovcision Ncuiosts (the Schi,sophrenia of Bleulcr) 

'Compare the similar views in my article, ” t)her die Psychologie dcr 
Dementia piaecox," Halle 1907 , and “ Inlialt der Psychose," Dejtick* 
Wien 1908 Also Abraham " Die psyi’hosexuellen Difitren^ien der Hysteric 
una der Dementia praecov,’ Ztid/aihiati ftir Nervenkeilltunde und P$vchiaW%e, 
1908 This author, m support of Freud, defines the chief characteristic of 
d( mentia praecox as Autoerotism, which as I have asserted is only one of 
the results of Intioversion 

■* Freud, to whom I am indebted for an essential part of this view, also 
speaks of “ Heiluugsvcrsuch," the attempt toward cure, the search for health 

' Mibs Millei’s pjbhcatiou gn'cs no hint of any knowk dge of psychoanalysis 

'Here I purposely give preference to the term " Inngo " rather than 
to the expression " Complex, m order, by the choice of terminology, to 
invest this psychological condition, which I include under "Imago, with 
living mdcperdince in the psychical hierarchy, that is to say, with that 
autonomy which, from a large experience, I have claimed as the essential 
peculiarity of the emotional complex {Compare ‘ The Psychology of 
Dementia Pracfox ") My critics, Isserlm especially, have seen in this view 
a return to medieval psychology .vnd they have therefore rejected it utterly 
This ‘ return took phre on my part i on'riotisly and mtoiifionaJly because 
the phantastK , projected psv eheileigy of ancient and me>dern supeistition 
csperialiy dejncmologv, furnishes exhaustive ovideiiee tor this point of view 
I’aitK ul.irly inierc.stmg ni-ight and coiifii mation is given us by the insane 
Schreber in an dulobiogr'iijhy (“ DcnkvTirdigktiten cincs Nc’vtnKranktn, 
Mut/e, Leip,fig}, where he has given romplctc expression to the aoctiine' of 
autiiiiuiuy 

Imago has a '' siginlicanca similar on the one hand to the psychologically 
conceived creation ui bpittelcr's novel ‘ Imago," and upon the other hand 
to the ancient religious conception of " imagines et lares ’ 

rompare my article, " Die Bedcutung des 'Vaters fur das Schicksal des 
Einzclncn ” 

® As IS well known, Anaxagoras devclopirf the conception that the living 
piimal power (Uipotcnz) ol i-oir (mind) imparts movement, as if by a 
blast of wind, to the dead pnn,al power (Urpotciv) of nniLir Tin n is 
naturally no mention of sound Hus vois, which is very similar to the Hlcr 
confeptum of Philo, the Avsni ojttpjiurTiitifj of the Gnostics and the 
Pauline sn-fijeo (spirit) as well as to tiu of the contemporary 

Christian theologians, has rather the old my tholo,gic.al sigmfjcaitcc of the 
fiiictifying breath of the vinds, which iraprvgnatrd tla imrcs of 3-usitania, 
and the Fgyptiou vuiiures I he animation of Adam and the impregnation 
of the Mother of God by the are produced in a similai manner Ihe 

infantile incest phantasy of one of my patients reads " the f.ithei coven J 
her face with his hands and blew into her open rnouth " 

“ Haydn s " Creation " might be meant 

1' See Job XVI 1 1) 

It I recall the case of a young insane girl who continually imagined that her 
innocence was suspected, from which thought she would not allow herself 
to be dissuaded Gradually there devclojicri out of her d' fcnsive attitude 
a coiresjKindingly oiicrgc tic positive eiotomaiii.i 
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” Compaie the preced.ng footnote TVith the te-^t of Miss Kuller s 

” The case is puDjiahsd in “ Zur Psychologie und PathoJogie sogenarnter 
okkulter Phanomens ' Mutze. Leipzig 19(J2 

Compare Freud's “ Analyse der Phobie eines funfjahngen Knaben 
Jahrbuch, Vol I, 1st naif, also Jung Konflikte der kindlichen Seele, 
Jahrb'dch. II, Vol I 

Others do not make use of this step, but are directly cauied away by 

Eros 

‘ La sagasse et la destin^e ” 

” This time I shall haidly be spaied the reproach of mysticism But 
perhaps the facts should be further considered , doubtless the unconscious 
contains materia! which doe'5 not rise to the threshold of consciouiiiess 
The analysis dissolves these combinations into their histoiical determinants 
for it is one of the essential tasks of analysis to render impotent by dissolution 
the content of the complexes competing u.uh the propei conduct of life 
Psychoanalysis worics backwards like the science of history Just as the 
largest part of the past is so far rem iv ed that it is not rea,.heil by histori' so 
too the greater part of the unconscious deternimants is unrcachaMe History 
however, knows nothing of tivo kmas of things, that which is hidden m the 
past and that winch is hidden m the future Both perhaps might bo attained 
with a ceitam probability , the first as a postulate the second I's an histoiioal 
prognosis In so far as to-morrow js aheady contained in to-day and all 
the threads of the future are m place, so a more profound knovdeclge of the 
past might reader possible a more or less fai-reaclung and ceitciii knowledge 
of the future Let us transfer this reasonmg, oo Kant has cilieadv done 
TO psychology Then necessarily we must come to the same result Just 
as traces of memory long since fallen below the tlirc^hold of consciousness 
are accessible in the unconscious, so too there are certain very fine subliminal 
combinations of the future, which are of the greatest sigmflcnnoe for fiitur 
happenings in so far as the future is conditioned by our own psychology 
But ]ust so little as the science of history concerns itself with the combmations 
for the tuture, v'hicli is the function of pohtics so little, aiso, arc the psycholo 
gica! combinations for the future the object of analysis, they would be 
much more the object of an infinitely' refaned psychological '•ynlhcsis, which 
attempts to follow the natural cm rent of the libido I his we cannot do 
but possibly thin might happen in the unconscious, and it appears as if from 
time to time, m certain cases, significant fragments of this jirocoss camo to 
light, at least in dreams From das comes the prophetic significance of 
the dream long cLaimed by supcrstitution 

The aversion of the scientific man of to-day to this type of thinking, hardly 
to be called phantastic, is merely an overcompensation to the very ancient 
and all too great mcknatioa of mankind to believe in prophesies and super- 
stitions 

Dreams seem to remain spontaneously in the memory just so long as 
they give a correct resume of the psychologic situation of the individual 

How paltry are the intrinsic ensemble and the detail of the erotic c\ 
penence, is shown by this frequently vaned love song which I quote in its 
epirotic form 

Epirotic Love Sonc. 

(Zettsokfift des Vaeires filr Volkifuvd», KII, p 1£9) 

O Maiden, when wc kissed, then it was night , who saw us T 
A night Star saw us, and the moon, 

And it leaned downward to the sea, and gave it the tidings, 

Tnen the Sea told the rudder, the ruddei- told the sailor, 

The sailor put it into song, then the neighbor heard it. 
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I jen the priest he?rd it and told mj mother. 

From her the father heara it, lie got m a burning anger, 

They quarrelled v-uh mo and comnoLanded me and thc^. h rve forbidden me 
Ever to go to the door, ever to go to the window 
And yet I will go to the window as >f to my flov/ers. 

And never will I rest till mj beloved is nime 

Job \li 13 (Leviatiian) 

" 21 His breath kmdleth coals, and a flame goeth out of liis mouth 
‘ ‘2‘2 In his neck remauieih strength, and sorrow is turned into jo^ b:fure 
ham 

24 FIis heart is as flrrn as a stone yea as hard as a p^ecr ol the nether 
millstone 

" 25 When he rsiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid by reason 
of breakings they purify tkemsclvcs 
" 33 Upon earth there is not his like who is made wilhout Jnar 
"34 He beholdeth all high things be is a king o,cr all the children 
of pride " 
riiapter ■vln 

" 1 Then Job answered the Lord, and said, 

"2 I know that thou canst do eve-ytning, and that no thought can 
be withholden from thee " 

The thcnomorpluc altnbutos are lacinng in the Thnstian leligioii yscept 
as remnants, such as the Dove, the Fish and the Lanio J he latter is also 
reprosenced as a Dam m the drawings in the Catacombs Tfpre belong the 
animals associated with the Evangelists which paiticularly need historical 
explanation The Pagle and tlit Lion were deliinte degrees of initiation 
m the Mithraic mysteries The worshipper- of Dionysus called ibeinsilves 
jSAi because the god was repics/intcd as a bull , liUewiie the Hfinrsi of 
Artemis, conceived of as a she bcai Hit Angel might eoiu=poncl to the 
ri\Mi>oiJ.ui of the fditnras myst'^nes H is indted ,ui exquisili invention 
of the Christian pliaiiiasy that the animal coupled with St Anthony is the 
pig for the good samt was one of those who were subjci ted to the devils 
most evil temptations 

C ompare Pfister’s notable article . " Die FioniDngkcil cli « Urafeii Ludwig 
von Zinrendorl " Wieii 10 10 

The Book of job, originating at a later period under non-Jewish in 
fluences, is a striking piesoiitation of individual projection psychology 

n* '* If we say we have no sin, we deceive mirseHes, and the truth is not 
in us " (I John i 8) 

>» " Surely he has borne our gnrfs .uid earned our sorrows ” flsaiah liii 4) 
'* " Bear ye one another's burdens " (Galatians vi £) 

God 15 Love, conesponding to the platonic " Fro- " vdiich un tes 
humanity with the traiiser n denial 

Compare Keitzenstcin ( ' Die liellonistischeii MystcrjonieUgioneii 
Leipzig and Berlin 1910, p 20) ‘Among the vinoUj iornis witli wliub 
a primitive people have representrd the highest rcdigimi', coiuc oration, uiiioii 
with God, belongs necessarily that of the sexual union, in w Jiieli tnau atliibutcs 
to his semen the inneimost nature and pO'ver of God That w'hirli was 
in the first instance wliolly a sensual act uecomes in trie most widely separated 
places, mrlopendently, a sacred act. in which the god is icprcscnled by a 
human deputy or his syinbul the I’haUus ” 

Take as an example among ma ly others the striking psychologic de 
acnption of the fate of Alypius, m the " Confessions ” of St Augustine 
(Bk tT, Cli 7) " Only the moral iiinuity of Cartilage, expressed m the 

absolute Wildness of its vvorlhless spcclacks, had diawn hnn down into 
the whirlpool of this misery [Augustine, at that timi a teacher of Logic 
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througli his wisdom had converted Alvpius J He rose up after those words 
from the depths of the mure, into which he had wiLliiigiy ict himseJf be sofa 
mergea, and which had blinded him with fatal pleasure He stripped the 
filtn from oft hts soul with courageous abstemiousness All the snares of the 
Hippodrome no longer perplexed him Thereupon Alypius went to Rome 
m Older to study law , there he became a backslider He was transported 
to an unbelievable degree by an unfortunate passion for gladiatorial shows 
Although in the beginning he abominated and cursed these shows, one evening 
some of his friends and fellow-students, whom he met after they had dined 
in spite of his passionate refusals and the exertion of all the power of his 
resistance, dragged him with friendly violence to the Amphitheatre on the 
occasion of a cruel and isiurderoas exhibition At the time he said to them 
If you drag my body to that place and hold it there can you turn my mind 
and mv eyes to that speccacle ?' In spite of his supplications they dragged 
him with them, eager to know if he would be able to resist the spectacle 
When tiiey arrived they sat down where place was still left, and all glowed 
with inhuman delight He closed his eyes and forbade his sou! to expose 
itself to such danger O, if he had also stopped up his ears ' When some one 
fell m combat and all the people set up a mighty shout, he stilled his curiosity 
and prepared proudly to scorn the sight, confident that he could view the 
spectacle if he so desired And his soul was overcome with terrible wounds, 
like the wounds of the body which he desired to see and souls more miserable 
than the one whose fall had caused the outcry, which pressing through his 
ears, had opened his eyes, so that his weakness had been bared Through 
this he could be struck and thrown down, for he had the feeling of confidence 
more than strength, and he was weaker because he, trusted himself to this 
and not to Thee When he saw the blood, then at the same time he drew 
in the desne for blood, and no longer turned away but directed his looks 
thither The fury took possession ot him and yet he did not know it , he 
took delight in the wicked combat and was intoxicated by the bloody pleasure. 
Now he was no longer the same as when he had come, and he was the true 
accomolice of those who first had dragged him there tthat more is thuie 
to say f He saw he cried out. he was inflamed, and he earned away with him 
the insane longing, which enticed him again to return, not only in the company 
of those who first had dragged him with them, but going ahead of all an 1 
leading others ' 

Compare the prayer of the so-called Mithraic Liturgy {pno by Dietcnch). 
There, characteristic places are to be found, such for instance as riji 

ofSpaixiypr pov eyi jr(lA.iv m€Taire(palifti|(Syui litrii tV 4tie<TToiiTa‘> 

mil KaTeweifiivadv nt v'Kpoi' dvdyK7}i' oypfOKifirTiTiii (The human soul force which 
I weighed down by guilt, would again attain, because of the pir^ent bitter 
need oppressing me) eyrtKaXav/Ltai fytfca xaTeTr^iyoiViii Kn! Tr.rfdfti djra^aiT'fir jv 
aulyicD! (On account of the oppressing bitter and inexorable need) 

From the speech of the High Pnest (Apuleins “ Metamorphoses " lib XI, 
248) a similar tram of thought may be gathered The young philosopher 
Lncius was changed into an ass, that continuously rutting animal which 
Isis hated Later he was released from the enchantment and initiated into the 
mysteries of Isis When he was fieed from the spell the priest speaks ns 
follows- " Labneo virentis aetatulae, ad serviles delapsus voluptafes 
cunositatis improsperae sinistrum praemium reportasti — Nam m eos, quorum 
sibi vitas servitium Deae nostrae majestas vind'cavit, non habet locum casus 
infestus — in tutelam ]am receptus es Fortuiiae, sed videnUs " (But falling 
into the slavery of pleasure, in the wantonness of buxom youth, you have 
reaped the inauspicious reward of your iH-fated curiosity — for direful calamity 
has no power over those whose lives the majesty of our Goddess has ciaimcd 
for her own service — You arc now received under the guardianship of fortune, 
but of a fortune who can see) In the prayer to the Queen of Heaven, His 
Lucius savs 'Qua fatorum etiam inextricabiliter contorta retractvs he a 
et Fortunae tempestates initigas, et stcilarum noxios meatus cohibes ’ (By 
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which tnou dost unravel the mextncablv entanglcQ threads of ihc fates, and 
dost assuage the tempests of funutie and restiam the malignant influences 
of the stars — Gencially it was the purpose of the nte to destroy the “ evil 
compulsion of the star ' by magic power 

Ihc power of fate makes itsdf felt unpleasantly only when everything 
goes against our will , that is to sav when we no longer find ourselves in 
haimony with ourselvts As I endeavoured to show in mv article, " Die 
Bcdeutimg dos Vaters, ’ etc , the most dangerous power of fate lies in the 
infantile libido fi\ation localized in the unconscious The power of fate 
reveals itself at closer range as a compulsion of the libido , wherefore Maeter- 
linck ]ustly says that a Socrates could not possibly be a tragic hero of the type 
ol E-Iamlet In accoidance with tins conception the ancients had aheady 
placed trlfiapafvn (destiny) in lelation to " Primal Light, ’ or “ Primal Fire ” 
in the Stoic conception of the primal cause, the warmth, spread everywhere, 
which lias created everything and which is therefore Destiny (Compare 
Cumont Mystenen dcs Mithra,’’ p 83) This warmth is, as will later 
be bhown, a symbol of the libido Another conception of the Ananke 
(necessity) is according to the Book of Zoroaster irepl tpin-fus (concerning 
nature), that the air as wind had once a connection with fertility I am 
indebted to Rev Dr Keller of Zurich for calling my attention to Bergson s 
conception of the " durie erf atrice ” 

Schiller says m " Wancnslein *’ " In your breast he the constellations 

of your fate " " Om fates are the result of our personality ” says Emerson 

m his " Essays " Compare with this the rsmirks in " Die Bedeutung des 
Vaters " 

The ascent to the " Idea ” is desciibed with unusual beanty in Augustine 
(Bk X, Ch 8) 'I he beginning of Ch 8 reads " I will raise myself over 
this force o* my nature step by step ascending to Him who has made me 
I will come to the fields and the spacious palaces of my memory ” 

•i* The followers ol Mithra also called theniselvcs Brothers In philoso 
pineal speech Mitbra was Logos emanating from God (Cuxront ‘ Myst 
dCb Mithra,” p 102 ) 

Besides the followers of Mithra there existed many Brotherhoods which 
were called Thiasai and probably were the organizations from which the 
Church developed later (A Kaithoff ' Die Entstehimg des Chnstentums "] 

Augustine, who stood in close relation to that period of transition not only 
m point of time but also intellectually, writes in his ‘'Confessions'' (Bk VI, 
Ch 18) 

Nor did I, unhappy, consider from what source it sprung, that even on 
these things foul as they were, 1 with pleasure discoursed with my carnal 
pleasures And yet these liitnds 1 loved for themselves only, and friends 
nor could I, even accordjng to the notions I then had of happiness, be happy 
without friends, amid what abundance soever of 1 felt that 1 was beloved 
of them for myself only O, crooked paths ' Woe to the audacious soul 
which hoped, by foridkmg Thee, to gain some better thing ' Turned it 
hath, and turned again, upon back, sides and belly, yet all was painful, and 
Thou alone rest ' ” (Trans bv Pusev ) 

It lb not only an unpsychologic but also an unscientific method of procedure 
to characterize offhand such cfti'cts of religion as suggestion Such things 
are to be taken senoubly as the expression of the deepcbt psychologic nee'd 

’'Both religions teach a pronounced ascebc morality, but at the same 
time a morality of action The last is true also of Mithracism Cumont 
says that Mithracism owed its success to the value of its morale " Ihis 
stimulated to action m an extraordinary degree ” (“ Myst des Mithra ' ) 
The followers of Mitlua formed a " sacred legion '' for battle against evil, 
and among them were virgins (nuns) and oontments (ascetics) Whether 
thcbC brotherhoods had another meaning — that is, an economic-commumstic 
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one — is something I will not discuss now. Here only the religious-psychologic 
aspects interest us. Both religions have in common the idea of the divine 
sacrifice. Just as Christ sacrificed himself as the Lamb of God, so did Mithra 
sacrifice his Bull. This sacrifice in both religions is the heart of the Mysteries. 
The sacrificial death of Christ means the sah-ation of the world ; from the 
sacrifice of the bull of Mithra the entire creation springs. 

This analytic perception of the roots of the Mystery Religions is necessarily 
one-sided, just as is the analysis of the basis of the religious poem. In order 
to understand the actual causes of the repression in Miss Miller one must 
delve into the moral history of the present ; just as one is obliged to seek 
in the ancient moral and economic history the actual causes of repression 
which have given rise to the Mystery cults. This investigation has been 
brilliantly carried out by Kalthoff. (See his book, " Dio Entstehung des 
Christentums,” Leipzig 1904.) I also refer especially to Pohlmann’s 
" Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus und Sozialismus ” ; also to Bucher : 
“ Die Aufstande der unfreien Arbeiter 143 bis 129 v. Chr.,” 1874. 

The other cause of the enormous introversion of the libido in antiquity 
is probably to be found in the fact that an unbelievably large part ot the people 
sufiered in the wretched state of slavery. It is inevitable that finally those 
who bask in good fortune would be infected in the mysterious manner of 
the unconscious, by the deep sorrow and still deeper misery of their brothers, 
through which some were driven into orgiastic furies. Others, however, 
the better ones, sank into that strange world-weariness and satiety of the 
intellectuals of that time. Thus from two sources the great introversion was 
made possible, 

” Compare Freud : " The Interpretation of the Dream." 

Compare Freud : " Sublimation,” in "Three Contributions to the Sexual 
Theory.” 

In a manner which is closely related to my thought, Kaltlioff ("Entstehung 
des Christentums ”) understands the secularizing of the religious interest 
as a new incarnation of the Mlyns (word) He says ; " The profound grasp 
of the soul of nature evidenced in modern painting and poetry, the living 
intuitive feeling which even science in its most austere works can n > longer 
do without, enables us easily to understand how the Logos of Greek philosophy 
which assigned its place in the world to the old Christ type, clothed in its 
world-to-come significance celebrated a new incarnation.” 

It seems, on account of the isolation of the cult, that this fad was the 
cause of its ruin as well, because the eyes of that time were blinded to the 
beauty of nature. Augustine (Bk. X, Ch. 6) very justly remarks : " But 
they [men] were themselves undone through love for her [creation].” 

** Augustine (ibid.) : " But what do I love when I love Thee, O God ? 
Not the bodily form, nor the earthly sweetness, not the splendour of the 
light, so dear to thes^ eyes ; nor the sweet melodies of the richly varied 
songs : not the flower^ and the sweet scented ointments and spices of lovely 
fragrance ; not manna and honey ; not the limbs of the body whose embracos 
are pleasant to the flesh. I do not love these when 1 love my God, and yet 
the light, the voice, the fragrance, the food, the embrace of my inner man ; 
when these shine into my soul, which no space contains, which no time takes 
away, where there is a fragrance which the wind does not blow away, where 
there is a taste which no gluttony diminishes and where harmony abides 
which no satiety can remove — that is what I love, when I love my Cod.” 
(Perhaps a model for Zarathustra : " Die sieben Siegel,” Nietzsche's works, 
VI, p. 33 ff.) 

*'■* Cumont : " Die Mysterien des Mithra. Ein Beitrag zur Religions- 
ge.schichte der romischen Kaiserzeit.” Dbersetzt von Gehrich, Leipzig 
1903, p. 109. 

41st Letter to Lucilius. 

Ibid 
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CHAPTFR IV 

“ Complexes arc apt to be of the greatest stability, although their outward 
forms of maniiectatirin rhangc kalLidoscopically A large number of ex- 
perimental studies hdve enUrc.iy con\jnctd me of this fact 

® Julian the Apostate made the last, unsuccessful attempt to cause the 
triumph of Mithracuni orer Christianity 

' This solution ol tlit libido problem, was brought about in a simibir manner 
by the flight from the world during the first Christian cenUiry (The cities 
of the ySnehontes in the deserts of the Onent ) People mortihtd themscKes 
m oidii to become spiritual and thus escape the extreme brutality of the 
decadent Roman civilization Asceticism, is foictd sublimation, and is 
always to be found where the animal inifmlses arestiU so strong that they must 
be violently exterminated The masUed sell murder of the ascetic needs 
no further biologic proof 

Chamheilam j“ Foundations of the Nineteenth Century ”) sees in the 
problem a biologic smcide because of the enormous amount of die pitimacy 
among Muhterram an ptoplcs at that time 1 believe that illegitimacy 
tends rather to nicdioiiily and to living for pleasure It appears after 
all that there were, at that time, fine and noble people -who, disgusted willi 
the flightful chaOj of that pciiod whi^h was niereh an expression of the 
disruption of the uidivnluil, put an end to ihtir lives, and thus caused the 
death of the old civiliration with its endless wicl edness 

‘ AIictj (JusIrc), daughter of Zeus and Themis, who, after tUc Golden Age, 
forsook the degenerate earth 

“ Thanks to this eclogue Virgil later attained the honor of being a scmi 
Christian poet To this he owes his position as guide to Dante 

“ Doth Tie represented not only as Christian but also as Pagan Essciier 
and llieiapciiten wore quasi ordeis ol the Anchorites living m the desert 
Probably, as, for mstance, may be learned Iroin Apulcms (" hietaraorphosps 
lib XI), there existed sni.iU settlements of mystics or t onscerated ones around 
the sacred shrines of Isis and Mithra Sexual abstinence and eel.hacy were 
also kiioun 

* " Below the hills, a niaxshv nlain 

Infects what I so long have been retrieving • 

Tins stagnant pool likewise to dram 

Were now my latest and my best aihieving 

To many nnlhons following let me furnish soil " 

nie analogy of this expression with the quotation above is striking 

® Compare Brener and Freud ' Studion uber Ifysieiie ' also Bleuler 
” Die Psychoanalyse Fiends," Jahrhuch, 1910, Vol II, 2nd half 

* Eaust (m suicide monologue) 

" Out on the open ocean speeds niy dieaming I 
Ihe glassy flood before m> feet is gleaming 1 
A new day beckons to a newer shoie I 

A fiery chariot, borne on buoyant pinions. 

Sweeps near me now , 1 soon sliali rtarlv be 
To pierce the ether's high, unknown doain ions, 

To reach new spheres of pure aclivitv I 
This godlike rapture, this supreme existence 
Do I, but now a worm, deserve to track ? 

Yes, resolute to reach some brighter distance ; 

On earth's fair sun I turn my back ' 
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Ah, xhat no wing can Jjft me from the eoil. 

Upon its tract to follon, follow soaring ' 

Then would I see eternal Evening gild 
The silent world beneath me glowing 

And now befon mine eves e\.j anus the ocean. 

With all its bays in shinmg sleep ' 

The newborn impulse fires mv mind, 

I hasten on, his beams eternal dniiiing ” 

We see ,t is the same longing and the same sun 

Compar,. Jung ‘ Diagnost Assoc Stud , a‘so "The Psychologv of 
Dementia Praecox,” Chs II and HI 

According to the Christian conception Goii is Love 

^^Apulems ("Met,” hb. XI, 257) "At mnnii dextera gerebatn funmis 
adultam facem et caput decora corona cinxerat palinae candidae foliis 
in modum radiorum prosistentibus Sic ad instar soils oxoiiiato et m viccm 
Eimutacn constituto " (Then in my right hand I earned a burning torch 
vhile a graceful chaplet encircled my head, the sinning leaves of the palm 
tree projecting from it like rays of light Thus arrayed like tlic sun, and placed 
so as to reosmble a statue) 

The parallel in the Christian mystenes is the crowning with the crown 
of thorns, the exhibition and mocking of the Sar. lOur 

In the same way the Sassaman Kings called themselves *' Brothers 
oi the Sun and of the Moon " In Egvpt the soul of every ruler was a reduplica- 
tion of the Sun Horus, an incarnation of the sun 

li " The rising at day out of the Underworld ” Erman : " Aegyprtn,” 
p 409 

t* Compare the coronation above Feather, a symbol of power Feather 
crown, a crown of rays, halo Crowrmng, as such is an identification with 
the sun For example, the spiked crown upon the Roman coins niado its 
appearance at the time when the Caesars were identified with ixeiflKs 
( Solis mvicti comes ' ) The halo is the same, that is to say, an image 
of the sun, just as is the tonsure The priests of Isis had smooth-shaven heads 
like stars (See Apuleius, '' Metamorphoses ”) 

Compare with this my statements m " Uber die Bedeutung des Vaters 
fur das Scbicksal des Emzelnen " Deuticke, Wien 

In the text of the so called Mithra Liturgy are these lines " 'Fy® 

viluirAaroJ i/iTv atrT^jp kp} tov ayitAdp.7r'jjv — raCrc! / ou iiTrLi^rot etStwr 

6 S1(OlCis aTAwfltfffiTffi " (I am a star wandering about with you anil lam- 
ing up from the depths When thou hast said this, immediately tin disc 
of the sun will unfold) The mvstic through his prayers implored the cuvuie 
power to cause the disc of the sun to expand In the same way Rostand s 

Chantecler " causes the sun to nse by his crowing 

For verily I say unto you. If >e have Jaith as a gram of mustard stod, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove , and nothing slall be impossible unto you ” Matthew xvii 20) 

Compare especially the words of the Gospel of John ” I and my Father 
are one ” (John x 30) " He that hath seen me hath seen the Faihcr 

(John XIV 9) " Believe me that! am in the Father, and the Father in me 

(John XIV 11) "1 came forth from the Father, and am come into the 

world , again, I leave the world, and go to the Father” (John xvi 28} 

‘ I asceud unto my Father, and your Father , and to my God, and your God " 
(John XX 17) 

lee the footnote on p 137 nf te^t 
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*1 Two-bodied an obscure epithet, if one does not admit that the dual 
life of the redeemed taught in the mysteries of that time, i^as attributed 
to God, that is to sav, to the libido Compare the Pauline conception of the 
rriina r7L!,iiCii:r)i/ and Trj'fu^uaTiniii' (carnal and s|mitual bodv) In the Mitnraie 
worship, Mithra seems to be ilie di'inc spiiit, while Htlios is the material 
god , to a Certain eyLcnt the visible lieutenant of the divirnty. Concerning 
the confusion between Christ and Sol, see below 

s® Compare Freud '' Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory " 

““ Renan (“ Dialogues et fragments philosopliinucs,'’ p 1681 ,„ays ” Before 
religion had reached the stage of proclaiming that God must be put into the 
absolute and ideal, that is to say, heyorid this world, one worship alone was 
reasonable and scientific that was the worship of the sun " 

Buber " EksLat Konfcis p ,51 and on 

“ Licbesgt saiige an (>ott,'' cited by Buber “ Elcstat Konfess 
p 40 An alhed symbobsin is found in Carljle '' The great fact of exist- 
ence is great to him FI}' as he will, he can not get out of the awful presence 
of this reality His mind is so made , he is great by that first of all Fearful 
and wonderful, real is life rcj.1 is death, is this universe to him Though 
all men should foigtt its truth, and walk in a vam show, he can not At 
all inonicats the hlune-image glares m upon, him" (“ Heroes and Hero- 
Worship ’’1 

One can select from literature at random For exiniple, S Fricdl'inclcr 
(Berlin- Ha lensfe) says in Ju^snd, 1910, No 36, p S23 " Her longing 
demands from the beloved only the purest Like the sun, it burns to ashes 
with the flame of excessive life, which refuses to be light," and so on 

" Buber ibid , p 40 

I einpliasi70 this passage beecuso its idea conLuns the psychoiogic.xl 
root of the "Wand' ting of the soul in Heaven," the conception ol whir b 
is vciy ancient It is a conception of the wandctin'' sun v.hich fiom its 
rising to its setting wanders over the woild The wandciing pods are lopre- 
sentations of the sun, that is, syinboK ol the IiUdo Hus conipaiison js 
indeUbb impressed in the human phantasy as is sliovm by the pomi of 
Wtsendonck 

C RII I 

The sun, eseiv evening weeping. 

Reddens it-v brautihil eyes for you i 
V\'licn early death seizes you, 

Ealbiiig in the mirror of the sea 

Still in its old splendour 
'Jlic "lory rises from the dark woild , 
y<)u awaken aneiv in Liie mouinig 
Like a proud conqueror 

Ah, why iiieii should 1 lament, 

'Vhfii niv hi' lit, so heavy, -d-syou 
Must the suii it'-clf aespaii ’ 

Hust the sun ‘ot ^ 

And does death alone btai lui f 
Do gnr Is alone give joys I 
O how gntoful 1 am that 
Such j) mis have given me niture 1 

Another parallel is in the poem oi Ricarda Hui h 

As the earth, separating from tht sun, 

Withdiaws in quiek flight into the stormy n’ght, 
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Starring tte naked body with cold snoWj 
Deafened, 1 C takes away the summer jo" 

And s.nking deeper in the shadows oi i inter. 

Suddenly draws Close to that which it flees, 

Sees Itself warmly embraced with rosy light 
Leaning against the Jest consort 
Thus I -vreiit, sufiormg the punishment Ot exile 
Away from your countenance, into the ancient place. 
Uaprotscled, turning to the desolate north, 

Always retreating deej er mto the sleep of death 
And then would I awaUe on your heart. 

Blinded by the splendour of the dawn 

The whistling and snapping is a tasteless, archaic relic, an aHiiremcnt 
lor the thoriomorphic divinity, piobably alsoan infantile reminist-eace f^j meting 
the child by whistling and snappirgl Of simi'ar significance is the roa.ing 
at the divinity Mithr Lit p 13) “ You are to look at him and give 

forth along roa'', as with a norn, using all your breath, pressing your sides, 
and kiss the amulet etc" " M> soul roars with the \oice of a 

hungry hon," says Mechthild von Magdeburg “As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after God " — Psalms xln 2 The 
ceremonial custom, as so often happens, has dwindled into a figure of speech 
Dementia piaccox however, revivifies the old custom, as in the “ Roaring 
miracle" of Schreber See the latter's " Denkwurdigkoiten ernes Nerven 
kranken," by which he demands that God, i e the Father, so inadequately 
onented with humaniry, take notice of his existence 

The infantile rennniscencc is clear, that is, the childish cry to attract the 
attention of the patent to himself the whistling and smacking for the allure 
ment ot the Ihciiumcrpluo attiibute, the “ helpiul animal “ (See Rank 
' The Myth ot the Birth ot the Hero ”) 

** The water-god Sobk, appearing as a crocodile, was idantififd ftilh 

** Erman “ Aegj pten ’’ p 354 

Erman Ibid,, p 355 

Compare abo\e ci'i-ipas irevTaSoKTuAioBut (“ five fingered itars ") 

The bull Apis is a manifestation of Ptali The bull is a wel' known 
symbol of the sun 

Amon 

Sobk of Faijum 

The God of Dedu in the Delta, who was woislnpped as a piece of wood, 
(Phallic ) 

This reformation, which was inaugurated e.ith much fanaticism, scon 
broke down 

« Apiileius, '■ Met bb. XI, p 239. 

®“It is noteworthy that the humanists too (I am thinking of an exires- 
Eion of the learned Mutianus Rufus) soon perceived that antuiuity had but 
two gods, that IS, a masculine god and a feminine god 

** Not only was the light — or fire substance ascribed to the divinity but 
also to the soul , as for example in the system of M^m, as well as among the 
Greeks, where it was characterized as a fiery breath of air T he Iloiy C-iiost 
of the New Testament appears in the form of flames around the heads or 
the Apostles, because the -KyeTiM was understood the mean " fiery ' 
(Dietench Ibid , p 116) VerysimiIaristheIranianconceptionofHvart.no, 
by which IS meant the “ Grace of Heaven " through which a monarch rules 
By “ Grace " is undeistood a sort of fire or shining glory something very 
substantial (Cutnont Ibid, p 70) We come across concoptious alhfd 
m character m Kerner’s “ Sehenn von Prevorst," and m the case published 
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by aie, “Psychologic und Pathologic sogcnarnter occultsr Fhanotnen^ 
Hem not only the souls consist of a spintual light-substance, but the entire 
world 1 “ constructed according to the white-black sj btcin of the Manichsears, 
— and this by a fiftecn-year-old girl ' The intellectual over-accomphshmeni 
which I observed earlier m this creation, is now ••evealeG as a consequence 
of energetic introversion, which again roots up deep histoiical strata of the 
soul and in which 1 pciceive a regression to the memories of humanity con 
densed in the unconscious 

“ I add to this a quotation fiotn Firnncua Maternus fIvUthes I, 5. h, cat 
by Cnuiont ’ Textts et Monuments," 1, p 40 ) " Cui (ammo) descensus 

per orbem soils tribuitur” (To this spint the descent through the orb ot the 
sun IS attiibuted) 

“ St Hieronymus remarks, conrernnig Milhra who was born in a miraculous 
manner from a rock, that this birth was the result of ' solo aestu hbidmis " 
(merely through the heat of the lib'do) (Cwmont “ Textes et Monuments," 
I, p 163) 

“ Mead " A Mitbraic Ritual ’’ I-ondon 1907, p 22 

'* I am indebted to my friend and co-worker, Dr Riklm, for the know 
ledge of the following case which presents an inlcicstmg symboh&tn It 
concerns a paranoic who passed over into a nidnifest megalomaniac in the 
lollowing way She sudd< nly saw a iitotig hghi, a wrd blew upon her, she 
felt as if ' her heart turned over," and from that moment she knew that God 
had visited her and was in her 

I wish to refer heie to the interesting correlation of mythological and 
pathological forms disclosed in the analytical mvectigation of Di S Spielriin, 
and expressly emphasize that she has chscoveied the symbolisms pros' nted 
by her in the Jahbuih, through mdcptndcijc experimental Viork, in no '•t^y 
connected with my w'orl 

According to the Chaldean teaching the sun occupies the middle p ace 
in the choir of the seven planets 

f* The Great Bear consists of seven stars 

” Mithra is frequently repi< suited with a knile in one hand and a toich 
in the other The kmfe as an iiiitiunitiit of sacrifice plays an unjiortant 
rfile in his myth 

« Ibid 

" Compare with this the scarlet mantle of Helios in the Milhra liturgy 
It was a part of the ntes of the vanouc. cults to be dressed in the bloody 
skins of the sacrificial animals, as in the 1 upercalia, iJionv iia and Satiunaha 
the lust of which has bequeathed to us> the Carnival, the tvpical figure ot wJiich 
in Rome, was the priapic Pulcinella 

Compare the hnen-ciad rtlinne of Helios, Also the bull-headed gods 
wear white (aprons! 

*’ The title of Mithra in Vcpdia.id NIK. 2S eit by Cuniont " "3 1 tes 
et Monuments " p 37 

" The development of the sun symbol m I'ausi does not go as tar as an 
anthropomorphic vision It slops m the suicide scene at the chariot of 
Helios (" A hery cliaiiot borne on buoyant pinmns sweeps near me now ") 
'ihe fiery chariot comes to receive the dying or depaiting hero, as in the 
ascension of Elijah or of Mithra (Similaily Francis of Abbisi ) In his 
flight Faust pasbcs over the faea, juit aa doPb Mithra Iht ancient Christian 
pictonal representations of the ascension of Elijah ar« partly founded upon 
the conespondirig Mnhraic i epresenlations T-hf horses of the snn-chariot 
rushing upwards to Heaven have the 'olid eaith iihmd, and jmisuc their 
course ov ei a water god Occanus, Iving at their feet (Cmnoiit " Textes 
et ■Monuments." Biuxelles IbD'), I, ji Hv' j 
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Compare my article, " Psych nnd. Path 'og occ Phan ” 

Quoted from Pitra. " Ainlecta sacra," cit Vjy Cuinont " Textes et 
Monuments," p 3C5 

Cited from Usener *' Woibnachtsfesl," p 5 

=0 Thi passage from Malaclii is found sn diap iv, 2 " But unto vou 

that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteou'-uos-, aiise with healing m tlis 
wmgs " (feathers) This figure of speech recalls the Egyptian sun symbol 

Cumont " Textes et Monuments," tip 255 ntpl ^o■■rpal>^!f^ol^ 

The pictures in the Catacombs contain much symbolism of the sun 
The Swastika cross for example — a wcU known image of the sun whtel 
of the sun, or sun's feet — is found upon the gnnient of Fossor Oioginea 
in the cemetery of Peter and Marocllinus The bvmbols of the using sun, 
the bull and the ram, are found m the Orpheus fresco of the cemetery of 
the holy Domitilla Similarly the ram and the peacock (winch, like the 
photnix, IS the symbol of the sun) js found upon an epdaph of the Calhatua 
Catacomb 

Compare the countless examples m Gorres *' Die chnsihclie Mvstik " 

Compare Lcblant " Sarcophages de la Gaule," 1880 in the “ Homi- 
lies ’ of Clement ot Rome {' liom II, 23, cit by Cumont) it is said 

h-vpla •yiyovda'iv SiicsKa aidirroAiii Twy roS i/AiOv ScfSeMi upvmv (pepovrtt 
riiu ipi0gdy (The twelve apo'tlu. o£ the Lord, having the number of the 
twelve months of the sun) As is apparent, this idea is concerned with the 
course of the sun through the Zodiac Without wishing to enter upon an 
interpretation of the Zodiac, I mention that, according to the ancient view 
(probably Chaldean), the course of the sun was represented by a snake which 
carried the signs of the Zodiac on its back (similarly to the Lcontoccphalic 
God of the Mithra mysteries) This view is proven by a passage from a 
Vatican Codex edited by Cumont m another connection (lOU, saec XIII, 
p 229, p S5) ‘ TOTS i vdv<ro<piii STtmovpyhi Unpcp vtiipiari imi'/jpe tIjv /u,fyay SpuHovra 

aw ti5 KeK3(rprr]ixiv>p aat/pit/cp, hfycn 51) t4 iff ^ipSia, ^acri^ovra iir'l roi yiirov airou 
" (The all-wise maker of the world set in motion the great dragon with the 
adorned crown, with a command at the end 1 speak now ot the twelve 
images borne on the back of this) 

This inner connection of the t«5ia (small images) with the zodiacal snake 
13 worthy of notice and gives food for thought The Manichiean system 
attributes to Christ the symbol of the snake, and indeed of the snake on the 
tree of Paradise For this the quotation from John gives far-reaching justifi- 
cation (Johniii 14) " And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness 

even so must the son of man be litted up ” An old theologian, Flauff 
(" Biblische Real- und Verbalkonkordanz," 1834), makes this careful observa- 
tion concerning this quotation “ Christ considered the Old Testament 
story an unintentional symho’ of the idea of the atonement," The almost 
bodily connection of the followers with Christ is well known (Romans 
xii 4) “ For as we have many members in one body, and all members 

have not the same office, so we being many are one body in Chnst. and every 
one members one of another " If confirmation is needed that the zodiacal 
signs are symbols of the libido, then the sentence in John i 29, " Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin ot the woild,” assumes a signs 
ficant meaning 

According to an eleventh-century manusenpt in Munich, Albrcr'it 
Wirth " Aus orientahschen Chroniken," p 151 Frankfurt IS'J4 

‘^Abeghian " Dtr armemsche Volksglaube." p 41 1899 

'“Compare Aigrcmont "Fuss- nnd SchuhsMiibolik,” I eipzig 1905 

Afctis vvAS ] iter assimilated with Mithra Like Mithri he wasrejuesontul 
with the Phrygian cap iCumunt 'ihst des Mltli ” p 551 Accoidmg 
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to the testimony oi Hjcronjm-us, the manger {Gebnrtshohle) at Bethlohtm 
was originally a sanctuary (Sptlacum) of Attis (Usener '' Wiehnachtsfest, 
p 2S3) 

Cumont (" Die Mysterien des Mithra,” p 4) says of Chmtiamty and 
Milhracistn ' Both opponents peiceivecl with astonishment how similar 
they wore m many respects, without being able to account for the causes of 
this similarity 

** Our present-day moral views come into f inflict with this wish m so 
far as It concerns the erotic fate The erotic adventures necessary for so 
many people are oCtun all too easily given up because of moral opposition, 
and one willingly allows himself to be discouraged because of the social 
advantages of being moial 

The poetical works ol Lord Byron 

Edmond 'Rostand ' Cyrano de Bergerac " Pans 1S9S 

® The projection into the " cosmic " is the primitive privilege of the libido, 
for it enters into oiir perception naturally thioiigh all the avenues of the senses, 
apparently fiom without, and in the form ol pain and pleasure connected 
■with the objects This we attribute to the object without further thought, 
and we are inclined, m spite of our philosophic considerations, to seek the 
causes in the object, which often has very httle concern with it (Compare 
this with the Freudian conception of Transference, especially FrrcnczTs 
remarks in his paper, " IntrojcTtion und tJbeitragung," Jaht'buch, "Vol I, 
p 422 ) Beautiful examples of ducct hbido projection, are found m erotic 
songs 

" Dawn on the strand, down on the shoio, 

A maiden washed the kerchief ol her lover , 

And a soft west wind came blowing ovir the shore. 

Lifted her skiit a htllc 'with its biecze 
And let a little of her ankles be seen, 

And the seashore became as bright as ,ill the wnrld ” 

(Nco-Giecian Folksong Jrom Sandeis “Das Volks 
iebon dcr Nfu"n<cticn,’' 1844, p 81, cit ZsHsrrift 
da Veretnui Jio Volhskw de, Jalng.nig XII, 1902, 

p. 166) 

" In the farm of Gymir T saw 
A lovely maiden coming toward me 
broHi the brilliance of her arm gloivid 
The sky and all the everlasling sta " 

(From the Edda, tr (into Gcr ) by H Goring, p 53, 
ZmlstAii/i /Kt VoUkunde, J.ihrguig, XII, 1902, 167) 

Here, too, belong all the miraculous stones of cosmic ( virus, jilicnomena 
occurring at the bnlh and death of hciocs. (The Star of Bethlehem . earth 
qualtLS, the rondmg asunder ot the temple hangings, etc , at the death of 
Christ) The omnipotence oi God is the manifest omnipotence of the libido, 
the only actual door of wonders ■which we Itnow Tiic symptom described 
by Freud, as the "omnipotence of thought ” in Compulsion Neuroses arises 
from the " soxuahzing ’’ of the intellect The historical parallel for this 
IS the magical omnipotence of the mystic, attained by introversion The 
' omnipotence of thought" coriesponds to the identification with God of 
the paranoic, arrived at similarly thiough introversion 

Comparable to the mythological heroes who after their greatest deeds 
fall into spiritual confusion 

Here J must refer you to the blasphemous pnty ot Zinzeiidorf, which 
has been made accessible to us by tht noteworthy mvesllgalioil of Tbstcr 

'=.Anah 13 really the belovtd of Jnnhet, the son of Noah Sbfi leaves 
him because of the angel 
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The one invoked is really a star Compare Miss Miller'^ poem. 

Eealiv an attribute of tiic wandering sun, 

'* Compare Miss Miller's poem 

“ My poor life is gone, 

then having gained 

One rantured glance. I'd die content, 

For I the source of beauty, warmth and bfe 
Have in his perfect spendour once beheld ’ 

^9 The light-substance of God 

’’’’ The hght-substaiice of the individual soul 

The bringing togethc of the Iv/o iight-suostatices shows their common 
ongin they are the symbols of the libido Here they are figures of speech 
111 earlier times they were doctrines According to Mcchthila von Magdeburg 
the sou! IS made out of love (“ Das fliessende Licht der Gottheit," herausgegeben 
von Eschench, Berlin 1909) 

Compare what is said above about the snake symbol of the libido The 
idea that the climax means at the same time the end, even death, forces 
Itself here 

Compare the previously meutioned pictures of Stuck . Vice, Sin and 
Lust, where the woman 'snaked body is encircled by the snake Fundamentally 
it 15 a symbol of the most extreme fear of death. The death of Cleopatra 
may he mentioned here 

Encircling by the seipant. 


PART II 


CHAPTER I 


‘ Tins ss tJiQ w^y it appears to ns from the psvrho’o"ical standpo'nt See 
below 

“ Samson as Sun-god See Stemthal " Die Sage von Sunson," Zeit- 
schnfl fur V olkerpsycholngie, 'Vo! H 

’lam indebted for the knowledge of this fragment to Dr Van Ophaijsen 
of The Hague 

* Rudra, properly father of the Maruts (winds), a wind or sun god, appears 
here as the sole creator God, as shown in the course of the text The role 
of creator and fructifier easily belongs to him as wind god I refer to the 
observations m Part T concerning Anaxagoras and to what follows 

* This and the following passages from the Upanishads aie quoted from 
" The Upanishads," translated by R G. S Mead and J C Chatopadhydya 
London 1B9G 

* In a similar manner, the Perswtix sun-god Mithra is endowed with aa 
immense number of c; cs 

’ Whoever has in himself, God, the sun, is immoital, like the sun Compare 
Pt I, Ch 6 

* He was given that name because he had introduced the phallic cult 
into Greece In gratutude to him for having bunud the mother of the serpents, 
tho young serpents cleaned his ears, so tlial he became clairatidient and 
understood the language of birds and beasts 

® Compare the vase picture of Thebes, where the Cabin are represented 
in noble and in caricatured form (m Roscher " Lexicon," s Megaloi Theoi) 

I’The justifuation for calling the Dactyh thumbs is given m a note in 
PImy 37, 170 according to which there were in Crete precious stones of 
iron color and thumbhke shape which were called Idaean Dactyh 

Therefore, the dactylic metre or verse 

” See Roscher " Lexicon of Greek and Roman Mythology," s Dactyl! 

According to Jensan Kosrnologie," p 292, Oannes-Ea is the educator 
of men 

“ Inman " Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism " 

’*Varro identifies the fLt')iKoi O«oi with the Penates The Cabin might 
be simulacra duo vinlia Gastons et PoSIucis in the harbour of Eamothrace 

'• In Brasiae on the Laconian coast and in Peplmos some statues only a 
foot high With caps on their heads were found 

” That the monks have again invented cowls seems of no slight importance 

Zentralblatt Jiif Psychocmalysf, 11 p 187 

’’The typical motive of the youthful teacher of wisdom has also been 
mtrochiced into the Chnst myth in the scene of the twelve-year-old Jesus in 
the temple 
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“ Next toths tJee sa feiua e figure desjgna etl aa KPATEIA wh ch 
nicans " one who brings forth " (Orpine) 

Roseber "Le'^icon," s v Mcgaloi (Theoi). 

Si Reseller “ Le-^icon,” s, v, Phales 

S3 Compare Freud’s evidence Zenlralhlatl fiir Psychoannlyte, I. p 183 
I must remark at this place that etjmologiCcUIj penis and penates are not 
grouped together On the contrary, irroi, icijSi), Sanskrit pdsa-k Latin 
ptm$, were given with the Middle High German vtsel (penis) and Old High 
Gerraan/eissi the significance of foetus, /iro/ei (Walde ‘ Latm Etymologic 
s Penis ) 

Stekel in his " Traumsymbolik " has traced out this sort of representation 
of the genitals, as has Spielrein also m a case of dementia praocov 1912 
Jahrbuch, Vol III, p 369 

“The figure of Kporma, the one who “brings forth,” placed beside it 
IS surprising in that the libido occupied in creating religion has apparently 
developed out of the primitive relation to the mother 

“ In Freud’s paper (" Psychoanalytische Bemerkungen liber emen Fall 
von Paranoia usw ,” 1912 JahtLuch, 'i/ol III, p 68), which appeared 
simultaneously with the first part of my book, ho makes an observation 
absolutely parallel to the meaning of my remarks concerning the libido 
theory ” resulting from the phantasies of the insane Schreber Schreber's 
divine rays composed by condensation of sun's rays, nerve fibres and spertna 
are really nothing else but the Ubido fixations projected outside and ob 
jectively represented, and lend to his delusion a striking agreement with our 
theory That the world must come to an end because the ego of the patient 
attracts all the rays to himself , that later during the process of reconstruction 
he must be very anxious lest God sever the connection of the rays with him 
these and certain other peculianties of Schreber’s delusion sound very like 
the foregoing endopsychic perceptions, on the assumption of winth X have 
based the interpretation of paranoia 

Tuscalanarum quaestionum,’’ lib IV, 

3® " Pro Qumt, " 14 

3* Walde ‘ Latin Etymological Dictionary," 1910 See hbet Ltbitt 
(children) is grouped together with hbet by Nazan ( ‘ Riv di Fil 
XXXVI, 573) Could this be proven, then Liber, the Italian god of pro 
creation, undoubtedly connected with hben, would also be grouped with 
hbet Libitnia is the goddess of the dead, who would have nothing in common 
with Lubentma and Lubentia (attribute ol Venus), which belongs to libei 
the name is as yet unexplained (Compare the later comments in this work ) 
L%bare=to pour (to sacnfice 5) and is supposed to have nothing to do with 
hber The etymology of Itbtdo shows not only the central setting of the idea, 
but also the connection with the Gentian Lteoe (love) We arc obliged to 
say under these circumstances that not only the idea, but also the word 
hbido is well chosen for the subject under discussion. 

A corrected view on the conservation of energy in the light of the theory 
of cognition might offer the comment that this picture is the projection of an 
endopsychic perception of the equivalent transloiraalions of the libido 

CHAPTER II 

^ Freud ■ "Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory," p 29 Trans- 
lation by Brill “In a non-sexual ‘impulse’ originating from impulses 
of motor sources we can distinguish a contribution from a stimulus receiving 
organ, such as the skm, mucous membrane, and sensory organs This we 
shall here designate as an erogenous zone , it is that organ the stimulus of 
which bestows on the impulse the sexual character ’’ 
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^ Fiend Ibid , p 14 ‘ One definite kind of contiguity, consisting of 

mutual nppiOAjmation of tLo mucous membranes of the lips in the form 
of a kiss, has among the most civili7ed nations received a sexual value though 
the parts of the body concerned do not belong to tne sexual appaiutus but 
form the entrance to Ine digestive tract ’ 

^ See Freud Ibid 

* An old view which Mobms endeavoured to bring again to its own Among 
the newcomers it is Fouillco, Wundt, Tenokc, Spenetr, TSibot and others 
who gi-ant the psychologic piimate to the impulse system 

‘Freud Ibid, p 26 "1 must repeat that these psy choneuioses, as 

far as my expencnce goes, are based on sexual motive powers I do not 
mean that the energy ol the sexual impulse cont’-ibutes to the forces supporting 
the moibid manilestations (symptoms), but 1 wish distinctly to maintam 
that this supplies tho only constant and the most important source of energy 
in the neurosis, so that the sexual life of such persons manifests itself cither 
exclusively, piepondeiatf ly, or partndlj m these sympitoms ” 

* That scholasticism is still firmly rooted in mankind is only too easily 
proven, and an illustration ol this is the fact that not the least of tho ic 
proaches directed against Freud, is that he has changed ccitain of his eaiUer 
conceptions "Woe to those who compel mankind to learn anew I ‘ Lea 
savants ne sont pas eurieux " 

Jahfhuch, Vol III, p 66 

' Schrober s case is not a pure paranoia in the modern sense 

* Also in " Der Inh-ilL dcr Psychose," lyOS 

'■'Compare Jung “The Psychology ot Daiicntia Praeco p 114 

11 For example, in a fug.d v.oraan who as a icstilt of a speiific sexual re 
piossion docs not succc^il in bringing tht hbuio sexuihs to the huiband, 
the parent imago is present and she produces symptoms which belong to that 
environment 

Similar transgression of the sexual sphere might also occiii m hystdicjl 
psychoses , that indeed is included with tho definition of the psychosis 
and means nothing but a gcncial disUnbancc of adaptfition 

” " Die psychoscxuellen Diffeien/cn dcr Uysteiic und dor Dementia 
praicox,” Zentralhlait fur NermiiheUkund lO'd I'iyrh'at/ie, ifl'lS 

i‘ ■' Introjektion und tjbettrsgung," Jahrbuch, Vol i, p 422 

It See Avenanus '■ MenscUliclie Weitbe nlle,” [> 26 

1“ ■’ Welt als Willc and Voistellung,'* Vol I, p 54 
” ' riieogonie " 

I « Compare KosJier ' Lexicon,' p £248 
Drews " Plotinus," Jena 1 ‘107, p 127 

=“ fbid , p 132 
Ibid , p 1-15 

" Plotinus, " Enneaclcs, ’ H, 6, 3 
Plotinus " Enncadcs,' iV, 3, 2 
" Enni'ades," III, 5, 3 

Ibid , p 111 

Naturallv this idr i docs not mc^in tliat the function of reality owe-, it 
ex ,t6ncc to the diflcunliat'on in prociccliie mstiurts fxcliuively 1 -’ll 
awaie of the undt tei mined grc,it part jilavcd by the limction of imtiition 

MaUlmsianu:.ni is the arlilicia! setting ftulh ol tbv luituial tisidency 
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** Por instance, in the fortsi of pfo^ieation as in general of the will 

*“ Freud in his work on paranoia has allowed himself to be earned over 
the boundaries of his onginal conception ot libido by the facts of this illness 
He there uses libido even for the function of reality, which cannot be reconciled 
with the standpoint of the " Three Contributions " 

Bleuler arrives at this conclusion from the ground of oilier considerations 
which I cannot always accept. See Bleuler, " Dementia Praecox,” in 
Aschaffenburg's “ Handbuch der Ps^chiatiie ” 

" See Jung : “ Kritik u’oer E Bleuler Zur Theorie des scliirophreiien 
Nagativismizs ” Jahrouch, Vol HI, p 469 

Spieliem “Hber den psychologischen Inhalt ernes Falles voii Schizo- 
phieaie " Jakrbuch, Vol III, p 329 

His researches are in my possession and their publication is m preparation 

Honegger made use of this example in his lecture at tl.u private p-^j-cho- 
analytic congress in Kurnberg, 1910 

Spielrem Ibid , pp 338, 353, 387. For soma as the " effusion of the 
seed,' see what follows 

Compare Berthelot * “ Les Aich^mistes Grecs,” and Spielrem Ibid, 
p 353 

I canrot refrain from observing that this vision reveals the original 
meaning of alchemy A primitive magic power lor veneration , that j-, to 
say a means by which children could be produced without the mother 

Spielrem Ihid , pp 838 345 

** 1 must mention here those Indians who create the first people from tie 
union of a sword hilt and a shuttle 

Obid , p 3!59. 


CHAPTER HI 

' Naturally a precursor of onanism 

’ This true catatonic pendulum movement of the head, I saw arise the 
case of a catatonic patient, from the coitus movements gradually shifted 
upwards This Freud has described long ago as a shifting from below to 
above 

“ She put the small fragments which fell out into her mouth and ate them 

* " Dreams and Myths " Vienna 1909 Translated by Wm A White, M D, 

' A Kuhn " Mythologische Studien,” Vol I ‘ " Die Herabkunit des 
Feuets und des Gottertrankes ” Gutersloh 1886 A very readable resume 
of the contents is to be found in Steinthal " Die ursprunghche Form der 
Sage von Prometheus,” Zstischrtp fUr Vclksrpsyohologie und Sprachwtssen- 
schaft, "Vol 1862, also in Abraham Ibid 

* Aho mathfinmi and mathayati. The root manth or mafh has a special 
significance 

' ZeiUchttfi pur vergkwkende Sprachforschuhg, Vol II, p 396. and Vol IV, 
p 124 

* Bapp in Roscher's " Lexicon." Sp 3034 

' Bhvgu = a recognized connection of sound See Roscher Sp 

S034. S4 

For the eagle as a fire token among the Indians, see Roscher Sp 
8034, 60, 
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** The stem ma) th according to Kuhn becomes in German vt'oigefn, i'oUifi 
{referring to v ashing) IMantliara is the butter paddle Wlieii the godi 
gent-rated the amrta (drink ot immortality) by twirling the ocean around. 
the> used the mountain Maiidara as the paddle {see Kuhn Ibid , p 17) 
Steinthal rails attention to the Latin ©itpression m poetical speech merf-ula = 
male member, in winch meni (month) was used I add here also, mentnla 
13 to be taken as diinimitive for ‘msnta or mentha ((iui<0j), In 

antiquity the Mime was called "Crown of Aphrodite” {Dioscorides, II, 164), 
Apuleius called it " mentlia venerea " , it was an aphrodisiac (The opposite 
meaning is found in Ilippotiates Si qms earn saepe comedat, e]us genitaie 
semen ita colliquescit, ut efrluat er arngere prolnbet et corpus jmbecdlum 
reddiL, and according to Dioscorides Minze is a means of preventing concep- 
tion (See Aigremont “ Volkserotik und Piiani'cnwelt,” Vo! I, p 1271 
tiut the ancH nis also said of Menta " Mrnta autein appoUata quod suo odoie 
menLem fciiat — mentae ipsius odor animum cxcitat ” This leads us to 
the loot menl — m Latm f/ic H5 English, mind — with winch the parallel develop- 
ment to pramantha, iljiofifidds, would be c^lmpIcted Still to be added is 
th it an csjjcciallv st’^ong rhm is called tnsrito (» turn) A special development 
of tliJ chin IS given, as we know, to the priapu hgure of EulcnielLo, also the 
pointed beard (and ears) of the sity’-a and the other priapic demon, just as m 
general all the protruding parts of the body can be given a masculine signi- 
ficance and all the leceding parts or dcj'rc->ioii.s a fenrinuie significance This 
applns also to all other animate or inanimate objects See Macder Psycho - 
Neutol Wochenschi , X jahrgaiig However, this whole connection is more 
than a little unc<rtaia 

•’ Abraham ob-erves that in Hcbiow the sigiiifu aiice of the words for man 
and woman is rtiaUd to this symbolism 

’■* " What IS called the guha (pudendum) means the voni (the birth- 
place) of Uic God , the fire which vas bo-n there, is railed ' bcnchcrnt *’ 
( ' K ityiyanas K iimapr'u.Upa,” I, 7, ti inslatcd by Knlin "Ilenb- 
kuiiit des fcuors," p 07) The etymologic conrioction between bohn ’^ — 
gcbuicn 13 jTOSSible The Germanic bordn (to bore) is primarily reUlcti to 
the Latin Jamri and the Greek = plow Possibly it is an Tndo 

Geimanic loot bhet with the meaning to bear , Sansmt bhar - , Greek , 
Latin hr- , fiom this Old High Geiman oeran, English to bear, Latin fero 
and jetlilis, fmdus (pregnant) Greek tt>upis Walde ("latin Etmy " 
s Feno) traces forave to the root blur- Couiparc with this the phallic sym- 
bohsai of the plough, which we meet later on 

” Wfber " Iiidische Stud'cn,” 1, 197 * qind'"! by Kuhn Ibid , p 7! 

n Rjgveda ” If I, 29—1 to 3 

Or mankind in general Vn^patm is the femmine wood, vippati, nn 
attubutc of Agni, the masculine In the instruments of fire lies the on|, in 
of the human race, from Lhc same per-verse logic as in 1be beforc-nicnlion„d 
shuttle and sword-hilt Coitus as the means of origin of the human race 
must be Ji ii'cd, fiom the motive, to be more fully discussed later, of a 
primitive resistance against sexuality 

Wood as the symbol of the mother is i.cll known from the do cini in 
vestigalion of the present time See hreiid " Hrcam InLoijnutatiLiii ” 
Stcl tl {" Sprachc des Traumes,' p 128) <■ plains it as the symbol of the 
woman W ood is also a German -vulgar teim for the breast (‘ Woodbefrre 
the house”) Hm Ghnstian wuixl sjmhjliira needs a chapter bv itself 
The son of ild Ilf IS the daughter of Manus, the one and only, who with 
the help of hib fish has overcome the acluge, and then with his daughter again 
jf-ocrcatcd the human race 

See Hirt " Etyinotogie der nenhorlideutEchen Sprache," p 348 

'* The cijvUuKr of Charltmague of 942 forbade " those sacrilegious fires 
which are csllrd Niedfyr" Sec Grimm " Mythologic,” 4th ediuon, p 602 
Here there are to be found descriptions of similar fire ceremonies 
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»o Kuhn • Ibid , p 43 

S' Preuss " Globus," LXKXVI, ID05, S 358 

ss Compare with tins Friedrich Schultze " Psychologic dcr Naturvolkor, ' 
P 

This primitive play leads to the phallic byiuLohsm of tlic plough ’Apow 
means to plough and possesses in addition llie poetic meaning of impiegnatf 
The Latin aiare means merely to plough, hut the phrase '* fundnm alitiiuin 
arare " means “ to plucic cbemes in a neighbor’s garden ’’ A striking re 
presentation of the phallic plough is found on a vase in the archeological 
mnseumin Florence It portrays a row of six naked itliyphallic men who carry 
a plough represented phallicatly (Dieterich " Mutter Erdc " p 107) The 

carrus navahs" of our spring festival (carnival) was at times during the 
Middle Ages a plough (Hahn “ Demctcr und Baubo " quoted by Dieterich 
Ibid , p 109) Dr Abegg of Zurich called my attention to the tlcvcr work of 
R Mennger ( ' Worter und Sachen Indogormanische Forschungen, " IS, 
179/84, 1904) We are made acquainted there with a very far-reaching 
amalgamation of the libido symbols with the external materials and extirna! 
activities, which support our previous considerations to an extraordinary 
degree Mermger's assumption proceeds from the two Indo-Germanic joots 
uen and utneli Indo Germanic *usp lloln, ai ist van. vana Agni isgarb^as 
vanam, " fruit of the womb of the woods." 

Indo-Germanic *uenHi signifies he ploughs " • by that is meant the 
penetration of the ground by means of a sharpened piece of wood and the 
throwing up of the earth resulting from it This •/cib itself is not verified 
because this verj primitive working oJ the ground was given up at an early 
time. When a borter tieatment of the fields was learned, the primitive 
designation for the ploughed field was given to the pasture, therefore Gothic 
Old Icelandic v^n, pasture, meadow Perhaps also the Icelandic 
Vanen, as Gods of agriculture, came from that 

From acAeirt (to plough! sprang coiw (the connection might have been 
the other way) , also Indo-Germanic *uenos (enjoyment of love), Latin 
vinus Compare with, this the root MJK=wood Cotr«=passionately to 
strive , compare Old High German vinnan, to rave or to storm , also the 
Gothic yens, Airff = hope j Old High German wi2n = expectation, hope 
Sanscrit van, to desire or need , further, Wonre (delight, ccstacy) , Old 
Icelandic vinr (beloved, friend) From the meaning ackern (to plough) 
arises wohnen (to live) This transition has been completed only in the 
German From wohnen — gewokren, gewohnt sein (to be accustomed), Old 
Icelandic va.nf—gs'wolint (to be accustomed) ; from achern further — sick 
muhen, plugen (to take much trouble, wearing work). Old Icelandic VjPhs 
to work Old High German wtnnan (to toil hard, to ovorwoik) , Gothic 
Vinnan, wdirxo'' , vunns, irodrjMa From ackern comes on the other hand 
gewinnen erlangen (to win, to attain). Old Pligh German gimnnan, but also 
veyletzen (to injure) Gothic ounds {wund) wound Wund m the beginning 
the most primal sense, was therefore the ground torn up by the wotidi n 
implement From verletzen (to injure) come schalgcH (to sirikt), hezn-gen 
(to conquer) Old High German winna (strife) . Old Saxon winnan (to 
battle) 

=* The old custom of making the " bridal bed ’’ upon the field, which 
was for the purpose of rendering the field fertile, contains the piimitive thouglit 
m the most elementary form, by that the analogy was expressed m the 
clearest manner Just as I impregnate the woman, so do I impregnate the 
earth The symbol leads the sexual libido over to the cultivation of the 
earth and to its fruitfulness Compare with tnat Mannhardt Wald- 
nnd Felclkulte,” where there are abundant illustrations 

“'s Spielrem’s patient (Jahrhuch, HI, p 371) associates fire and geneiation 
in an unmistakable manner She says as follows concerning it " One 
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needs iron lor the purpose of piercing the earth and for the purpose of creating 
fire " This is to be found in the Mithra liturgy as well In the invocation 
to the fire god, it is said 6 o'vifSfio't.f ret Tu^jtvot row oupai'dv 

(Thou who hast closed up the fiery locks of heaven with the breath of the 
spirit, — open to me) With iron one can create cold people from the stone ' 
The boring into the earth has for her the meaning of fructification or birth 
She says With the glowing iron one can pierce through mountains. The 
iron becomes glowing when one pushes it into a stone '' 

Compare with this the etymology o£ hohten and gebaren fsee above) In 
the ‘ Bluebird ” of Mactcilinck the two children who seek the bluebird 
m the land of the unborn children, find a boy who bores into his nose It 
IS said of him he will discover a new fire, so as to warm the earth again, 
when it will have grown cold 

Compare with this the interesting proofs in Bucher “ Arbeit und 
Ehythmus," Lcipng 1899 

” Amusement is undoubtedly coupled with many rites, but by no means 
with all Theic are some very unpleasant things 

The Upanishads belong to the BrShmana, to the theology of the Vedic 
wiitmgs, and comprise the theosophical-specnlative part of the Vedic teach 
lugs Ihe ■''edic writings and collections aie in part ot very uncertain age 
and may rtpch back to a very distant past because for a long period they 
were handed down only orally 

*“ The primal and omniscient being, the idea of v'hom, translated into 
psychology, is comprehended m the conception of libido 

Atman is also considered as originally a biscv.ua) being — 'Correspond 
mg to the libido theory The world sprang from desire Compare 
BnkadAranyaku-UpAnfihad, I, 4, 1 (Deussen) 

' ( 1 ) In the beginning this world was Atman alone — he lookea around 
Then he saw nothing but himself 

“(2) Then he was frighfencd , themlorc, one is xfiaid, when one is 
alone Then he thought Wlurcfuie should J be all, ltd, since 
there is nothing beside myself '' 

*' (3) But also he had no joy, thcrcfoic one has no joy when one is a one 
Then he longed for a companion ’’ 

Alter this there follows the dcscnption of Ins diviticm quoted above P afo s 
conception of the world -soul approaches very near to the Hindoo idea " The 
soul in no wise needed eyes, because near it there was nothing visible 
Nothing was separate from it, nothing approached it, bccjusc outside of it 
thcic was nothing'’ (“ d imaios ") 

Compare with this Freud’s " Thicc Contributions to the Sexual Theory ' 

’'"What seems an apparently close parallel to the position of the hand 
m the Upanishad text I observed m a little child The child held one hand 
before Ins mouth and riibbcil it with the ocher a inoveraont which may bo 
compared to that of the violini'>t It was an early infantile habit which 
persisted for a long time atterwards 

’^(.emparc Fieud “ Bemerkungen uber cinen Fall von Zwangsneiirose ” 
1912 Jahrhuch, Vol I, p 357 

As shown above m the child the Ubido progresses from the mouth rone 
info the sexual rone 

Compare what has been said above about Dactjli Abundant examples 
are found in Aigicmont '* Fuss- und SchulisymboUk " 

’“When, in the enormously increased sexual Tisidance of the present 
day, women emphasize the secondary signs of sex and their eiotic charm by 
specially dobignrd clothing, th.it is a phenomenon which belongs in the same 
general scheme for the heightening of alluremi nt 
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*’■ If- IS well known that the orifice of the ear has also a se'cual value In 
a hj mn to the Virgin it is called “ quae per anrem concepibti ’ Rabelais’ 
Gai-gantua -was born through his mother’s ear Eastian (“ Beitrage z tergl 
Psvchologie,” p 23ti} mentions the following passage from an old work, 
' There is not to be found m this entire kingdom, even among the very smallest 
girls, a maiden, because even in her tender youth she puts a special medicine 
into her genitals, also in the onfice of her ears , she stretches these and holds 
them open continuously ” — Also the Mongohan Buddha was bom from the 
ear of his mother 

The dnimg motive for the breaking up of the iing might be sought 
as I have already intimated in passing, ta the fact that the secondary sc-rual 
activity {the transformed coitus) never is or would be adapted to bring about 
that natural satiety, as in the activity in i-ts real place With this first step 
towards transformation, the first step towaids the characteristic dissatis- 
faction was also taken, which later drove man from discovery to discovery 
without allowing him ever to attain satiety Thus it looks fiom the biological 
standpoint, which however is not tne only one possible 

Translated by Mead and Chattop^dbyaya Sec 1, Pt II 

In a song of the Rigveda it is said that the hymns and sacrificial speeches 
as well as all creation in general, have proceeded from the " entirely fire 
consumed ’’ Purusha (primitive man-creator of the worldj 

Compare Brugsch ‘ Religion und Myth d alt Aegjpter," p 2S5 I 
and the Egyptian dictionary. 

The German word “ Schwan " belongs here, therefore it sings when 
dying. It IS the sun. The metaphor in Heme supplements tms very 
beautifully. 

“ Es smgt der Sch-wan im Weiher 
Und rudert auf und ab, 

Und immor leiser singend, 

Taucht er iiia Flutengrab " 

Hauptmann’s "Sunken Bell" is a sun. myth m which bell -sun =hfei<i- 
hbido 

■*“ Loosely connected with ag-ihs See Max Muller " I'ori uber den 
Ursprung und die Entwickiung der Religion, ’ p 237 

An Eranian name of fire is A^ot»-vdfagAn=masculine word The Hindoo 
Nardfamsa means wish of men (Spiegel " Er.in AhertumsKunde, ‘11 ill) 
Fire has the significance of Logos (compare Ch 7, ‘ Sicglued ') Of 
(fire). Max Muller, in his introduct'on to “ The Science of Comparative 
Religions," says " It ivas a conception familiar to India to consider the 
fire upon the altar as being at the same time subject and object Tne fire 
burned tne sacrifice and was thereby similar to the piiest, the fire earned the 
sacrifice to the gods, and was thereby an intercessor between men and the 
gods fire itself, however, represented also something divine, a god, and -when 
honor was to be shown to this god, then fire was as much the subject as the 
object of the sacrifice Hence the first conception, that Agm bacnficed itself 
1 e that It produced for itself its own sacrifice and next that il brings it'-cjf 
to the sacrifice " The contact of this line of thought with the Christian symbol 
IS plainly apparent Krishna utters the same thought sn the ‘‘ Lliagavad 
GIti," b IV (translated by Arnold, London, 1010) 

" All's then God ' 

The sacrifice is Brahra, the ghee ai d gi ,un 
Are Brahm, the fire is Erahm the fiesh it eats 
Is Brahm and unto Brahm attaineth he 
Who, in such office, meditates on Brahm " 

The wise Diotima sees behind this symbol of fire (in Plato s symposium 
c 23) She teaches Socrates that Eros is " the intermediate being bitviien 
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mortals and immortal^ a great Demon, dear Socrates, for everything 
thmomac is just the mtenncdiate link betvveen God and man Eros has 
the task ■ ol being mterpreitr and messenger from men to the gods, and from 
the gods to men, from the former for their prayers and sacrifices, from the 
'liter for their commands and ior their compensations for the sacrifices, 
and thus fiUmg up the gap between both, so that through his mediation the 
i.hole IS bound together with itself " Eros is a son of Pema {poverty, need) 
generated by Poros intoxicated with nectar The meaning of Poros is dark , 
ill os means w^y and hole opening Ziehnski " Arch f Rel Wissensch ” 
IX 43 ff , places him with Phoroneus, identical with the fire-hringer, who is 
held in doubt . others identify him with primal chaos, whereas others read 
arbitrauly Kdpor and Wlipo; Under these circumstances, the question 
arises wnether there may not be sought behind it a rclat’vely simple sexual 
symbolism Eros would be then simpSy the son of Need and of the female 
genitals, for this door is the beginning and birthplace of fire. Diotima gives 
an e\ccllent description of Eios He is manly, daring, persevering, a strong 
hunter (archer, compare below) and an incessant intriguer, who is constantly 
striving after wisdom, — a powerful sorcerer, poison mixei and sophist , and 
he is respected neither as an immortal nor as a mortal, but on the same day 
he first oiooms and blossoms, when he has attained the fulness of the striving 
then dies in it hut always awakens again to life because of the nature of his 
father (rebirth ') , attainment, however, always tears him down again ’ 
For this characterisation, compare Chs V, VI and VII of this work 

“Compare Rildin "Wish Fulfilment and Symbolism m Fairy Tales," 
translated by Wm White, M D, where a child is produced by the patents 
placing a little turnip in the oven The motive of the furnace where the 
child IS hatched is also found again in the type of the while-dragon myth 
It IS there a regularly recurring motive because the belly of the dragon is very 
hot, so that as the result of the heat the hero loses his hair — that is to say, 
he loses the chaiactenstic covering of hair of the adult and becomes a child 
(Naturally the hair is related to the sun’s rays, which are extinguished m the 
setting of the sac ) Abundant examples of this motive are in Fiobemus 
' Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes,’’ Vol I, Berlin I'lOI 

“ This aspect of Agni is similar to Dionysus, who hears a remarkable 
parallel to both the Chiistian and the Hindo mythology 

" Now everything in the world which is damp, he created from sperma, 
but this IS the soma " Brihaddranvaka-Upamskad, 1-4 

‘“The question is whether this significance was a secondary develop- 
ment Kuhn seems to assume this He says (" Herahkunft des Feuerj " 
p 18) ■ " Plowevc'r, together with the meaning of the root manik already 
evolved, there has also developed la the Vedas the conception, of ' tearing 
off ' due naturally to the mode of procedure " 

Examples in Fiobemus : " Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes ’’ 

See m this connection Stckcl * " Die sexuclle Wurzel der Kleptomame," 
Zeitschrift /tie Sexualwissnsahdft, 1908 

Even in the Roman Catholic church at various places the custom pre 
vailed for the priest to produce once a year the ceremonial fire 

“ I must remark that the designation of onanism as a " great discovery " 
IS not moTcly a play with words on my part I owe it to two young patients 
who pretended that they were in possession of a terrible secret ; that they 
had discovered something horrible, which no one had ever known before, 
because had it been known great misery would have overtaken mankind 
Their discovery was onanism 

One must in fairness, however, consider that the demands of life, rendered 
still more severe by our moral code, are so heavy that it simply is impossible 
for many people to attain that goal winch can be begrudged to no one, namely 
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the possibility oi love Under the crael compulsion of domestication, what 
IS left but onanism, for those people possessed of an active se :uahty ^ It 
IS well known that the most useful and best men owe their abilitj to a po werful 
hbido This energetic libido longs for something more than merely a Christian 
love for the neighbour 

I am ftillv conscious that onanism is only an intermediate phenomenon 
There always remains the problem of tne original division of the libido 

In connection with my terminology mentioned in the previous chapter, 
I give the name of autoeiotic to this stage folmwmg the incestuous love 
Here I emphasize the erotic as a regressive phenomenon , the libido blocked 
by the incest barrier regressively takes possession of an oider way of func 
tiomng anterior to the incestuous object of love This may be comprehended 
by Bleuler'a terminology, Autismus, that is, the function of pure self 
preservation, which is especially distinguished by the function of nutrition 
However, the terminology " autismiis " cannot very well be longer applied 
to the presexual mater-al, because it is already used, m reference to the mental 
state of dementia praecox where it has to include autoerotism plus introverted 
desesualucd libido Aurismus designates first of all a pathological pheno 
menon of regressive character, the presexual material, however, of a normal 
functionmg, the chrysalis stage 


CHAPTER IV 

1 Therefore that beautiful name of the sun-hero Gilgamesh Wehfroh 
mensch (pain-joy human being) See Jensen " Gilgamesh Epic " 

‘CompsTe here the interesting researches of H Silberer 1912 JahrbKsh, 
Vol I, p fllS 

’ See Bleuler Fsychvatr.-neurol Wochensehnfl, XII Jahrgang, Nr 
18 to 21 

* Compare with this my explanations in Jahrbuch, Vol III, p 460 

‘ Compare the exhortation by Krishna to the irresolute Arjuiia in Bliagavad- 
Gltfi ‘ But thou, be free of the paurs of opposites ' " Bk II, " The Song 
Celestial," Edwin Arnold 

* " Pens6es," LIV 

’ See the following chapter 

* Compare John Muller " Uber die phantastischen Gesichtserschemungen 
Coblenz 1826, and Jung "Occult Phenomena' in Collected Papers on 
Analytic Psychology. 

® Also the related doctrine of the Upamshad 
Bertschmger , " lllustnerte Hallurmationen," Jahrbuch, Vol HI, p 09 

“ How very important is the coronation and sun identification, is shown 
not alone from countless old customs, but also from the corresponding aurient 
metaphors in the religious speech the W isdom of Solomon v 17 "There 
fore, they will receive a beautiful crown from the hand of the Lord " I Peter 
V 4 " Feed the flock of God . and when tne chief shepherd shall 

appear ye shall receive a crown of glorv that fadeth not away ” 

In a church hymn of AUendorf it is said of the soul " The soul is liberated 
from aU care and pam and in dying it has come to the crown of ]oy , she 
stands as bride and queen m the ghiler of eiernal splendor, at the side of the 
great king, etc ” In a hymn by Laurentius Laurentu it is said (also of the 
soul) " The crown is entrusted to the brides because they conquer ” In 
a song by Sacer we find the passage “ Adorn my coffin with garlands just 
as a conqueror is adorned,— from those springs of heaven, my soul has attained 
the eternally green crown the true glory of victory , coming from the son 
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of God who has so cared for me " A quotation liom the above-mentioned 
song of Allenuorf is added here, iii which ws have another complete c-rpressior 
of the piimitive psychology of the sun identlhcatioii of men, which we met 
in the Egyptian song of triumph of the asrending soul 

{Concerning the soul, continuation of the above passage } “ It [the 

soul] sees a clear countenance [sun] his [the sun’s] loyfu! loving nature 
now restores it through and tUiough it is p h^kt tn At* hgkt — Now the 

ehtld can ses Iks fathst He feels the gentle emotion of love Now ho 

can understand the word of Jesus He himself tne father, nas loved you 
An unlathumable sea of benefits an abyss of eternal waves of blessing is 
disclosed to the enlightened spine he beholds the countenance of God 
and knows what signifies the inhentor of God %n light and iJu co-ketr of Ch-nst 
— The feeble body rests on the earth it s’eeps until Jesus awakens it fhe/i 
Will the dust become the sun which now is covered by the dark cavern Then 
shall wr come together with all the pious, who knows how soon, and will 

be for eternity with the Lord ” I have emphasized the sigaificaiiL passages 

by italics they speak for themscUes, so that I need add nothing 

In order to avoid uusunderslanding I must add that this was absolutely 
anknown to the patient 

The analysis of an eleven-y ear-old girl also confinus this I gave a 
report of this in the I CoiigrSs International de P^dologie, 1911, in Brussels 

The identity of the divine hero with the mystic is not to be doubted 
In a prayer written on papyrus to Ilennes, it IS said o-k yig •yii ani I’ycij e-O rh 
ahy Cvona inhv efll t?i ff'ev {’yla yap fipi rh tlSoAiir irai/ (For thou art 1 

jnd I am thou, thy name is mine, and mine is thme , for I am thy image) 
(Kenyon Greek Papyrus, in the British Museum, 1893, p 11 G, Pap. CXXII 
2 Cited by Dietcrieh ' Mithrashlurgie," p 79 ) The hero as imago of 
the libido is strikingly illustrated in the head of Dionysus at I eiclcn (Roschei 
I Sp 1128), where tJie hair uses like flame over the head He is — hke a 
flame “Thy saviour will be a flame” Firmicus Mjteinus (" De Errore 
Prof, Rehg 104, p 28) acquaints us with the fact that the god was saluted 
as bridegroom and ‘ young light ’’ He transmits the corrupt Greek sentence 
3* j'lu'qf I'lu'i/if vdiv with which he contrasts the Chastian con 

ception ’ Nullum apud te lumen est ncc est aliquis qui sponsus meicatur 
audire ununi lumen est, unus est sponsus Kominum horum giatiam 
Chnstus acccpit “ To day Christ is still our hero and the bridegroom of the 
soul These attributes will be confirmed in regard to Miss Miller's hero in 
what follows 

IS The giving of a name is therefore of significance in the so-called spiritual 
manifestations See my paper, 1902, "Occult Phenomena,'' Collected 
Papers on Analytical Psychology 

The ancients recognized this demon as i/uvo7ra5lf, the companion and 
follower 

parallel to thc^ic phantaeies -.re ihe well-known interpretations of 
the Sella Petri ol the pope 

When Freud called attention through his analytic researches to the 
connection between excrements and gold, many ignorant persons found 
themselves obliged to ndiculs in an airy manner this connection The 
mythologists think differently about it De Gubernatis says that excre- 
ment and gold are alv'ays associated together Grimm tells us of the fol 
lowing magic charm “ It one wants money in his house the whole year 
one must eat lentils on New Year's Day " 'I his notable connection is explained 
simply through the physiological fact of the indigestibihty of lentils, which 
appear again in tlie form of coins Thus one becomes a mint 

A French father who naturally disagreed with me in regard to this 
interest m his child mentionad, nevertheless, that when the child speaks 
of cacao, he always adds “ ht " , he means cata-av-lit 
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®“Fread. Jahrhucn, Vol I, p 1 Jwng Jahrbuch, Vol 11, p 33 
third lecture delivered at Clark University, 1909 

I refer to the previous etymologic connection 

’^Compare Bleuler' Jahrbuch, Vol III, p 467. 

“ Genius and Insanity '* 

Here again is the conr.ection with antiquity, the infantile past 

®®Thi 9 fact IS unknown to me It might be possible that in some way 
the name of the legendary man who invented the cuneiform characters has 
been preserved (as, tor esampla, Sinlikiunnini as the poet of the Gilgann.sh 
epic) But I nave not succeeded in finding anything of that sort However 
Ashshurbanaplu or Aeurbampal baa left behind that marvellous cuneiform 
library, whicn was ciicavated in Kujnndschilc Perhaps ‘ Asurubama 
has something to do with this name Further there comes into consideration 
the name of Ahohbainah which we have met in Part I The word " Atia- 
marama" betrays equally some connections with Anah and Ahobbam-ih 
those daughters of Cam with the sinful passion for the sons of God Inis 
possibility hints at Chiwantopel as the longed-for son of God (Did Byron 
think of the two sister whores, Ohola and Ohohba ? Eaeck. xxm 4 ) 

'* The race does not part with its wandering sun-herocs. Thus it was 
related of Cagliostro, that he once drove at the same time four white horses 
out of a city from all the city gates simultaneously (Helios ') 

Mysticism, 

Agni, the fire, also hides himself at times in a cavern Therefore he must 
be brought forth again by generation from tne cavity of the female wood 
Compare Kuhn " Heiabk des Feuers.” 

a* We = Allah 

*“The “two-horned" According to the commentaries, this refers to 
Alexander the Great, who in the Arabian legends plavs nearly the same 
role as the German Dietnch von Bern The “ two-horned *' refers to the 
strength of the sun-bull Alexander is often found upon coins with the horns 
of Jupiter Ammon It is a question of identification of the ruler around 
whom so many legends are clustered, with the sun of spring in the signs 
of the bull and the ram It is obvious that humanity had a groat need of 
effacing the personal and human from their heroes, so as finally to imki 
them, through a ^srctirTacrij (eclipse), the equal of the sun, that is to sav, 
completely into a libido-symbol. If we thought like Schopenhauer, ther we 
would surely say, Libido-symbol. But if we thought like Goethe, then we 
would say. Sun , for we exist because the sun sees us. 

**VoUers " Chidher Arcliiv fur Religionswisscnschalt,” p S35, Vo! 
Xn, 1009 This IS the work which is my authority on the Korun com 
mentaries 

*“Here the ascension of Mithra and Christ are closely related See Part I 

” A parallel is found m the Mithra mysteries ' See below 

'‘Parallel to this are the conversations of Mohammed with Elias, at which 
the sacramental bread was served In the New Testament the awkwardness 
IS restneted to the proposal of Peter The infantile character of such scenes 
IS shown by similar features, thus by the gigantic stature of Elias in the Koran, 
and also the tales of the commentarv, in which it is statea that Fhas and 
Chidher met each year m Mecca, conversed and shaved each other’s heads 

’•On the contrary, according to Matthew xvii 11, John the Baptist >a 
to he understood as Elias 

'•Compare the Kyfihauser legend 

»’ Vollers Ibid 
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\iiothei accriunt <i ly'i that Ale .ander had heen in India on the mountain 
of Adam with his " miuiAei “ Chid her 

The-o my1holoti:icaj equations follow absoiutelj the rule of dreams, -whore 
the lircaincr can be resolved into many analogous forms 

" He must grow, but I must wa to away " — John in SO 

Cumont Tc tes et Monuments," p 172 

The paraJlcl between Ihiculc' and Mithra may be di.^v a even more 
closLlv Like Ihreules, Mithri is an excellent archci Judging from cerla n 
monuments, not only the ycjuthful Hmculcs appears to be thieatened o^ a 
snake, but also Mithra as a youth The meanuia' of the ^■L,^uT of Iiercults 
(tin woib) IS tlic same as the Mitluaic mysLciy ol the cenquoruig and sacrifice 
of the bull 

ri'i( se tbn't seears are roproscntcd in ,i row on the Klugenfurc monument 
Thus the diarnatic connfelioii of these tiiusl be surmised (Cuniont , " Myst 
d< s Mithris ) 

Also -'he tuple mown 

* The Chustuii) seqi’euro is John — Christ Feler — Pope 

“ The iTumoi-l ihtv ot Moses is proven by the parallel situation with Elias 
in tlie transliguKition 

* ,Soe Fiobenius " t)as Znt dter des Sonnengottcs ” 

^“Iheirfdic the fish is the symixil of ilie "Son ol (lod ” , at the same 
time the full is also the symbol of the appioaching world cycle 

” Rikhn " Wish Ihilfilinent and Sjinbolum ” 

tnmati " Ancient Pagan and Mo<lein Ch i' tian Symbolism " 

The arnmotu. membrane (?) 

Si' The litnnian Tages who S))rang fioin the "fieshly ploughed furrow” 
IS also a tiachcr of wisdom In the Litaohnie mylh of the B isiitos, there is 
a desciiplion of how a monster devoured all men and left only one -woman, 
who gave birth to a son, the htro, in a stable (instead of a cave see the 
etymology of this myth), J-efore she had arranged a bed for the infant out 
of the straw he was already grci-wn and spoke " words of -wisdeun ' The 
quick growth of the hero, a frequently rccuning motive, appears to mean 
tb It thi hirth and a^iparent childhood of the hero arc so c'-rtraonUnary been use 
his birth really means las rebuth, therefore he becomes very quickly adapted 
to his hero roll* (kuiq.are below 

Battle of Ri with the night serpent 

‘'Matthew (11 11. 

" I) IS C'algarif ‘-hepos tn dcr Welllitcrnhir " ‘Vol I, p ffO. 

llie (liirorciice between this and the Mithra sacrifice seems to be 
extraordinarily -.ignificant The L>adophores are harnilcss gods of hqht 
who do not paitieipate in the sacrifice The animal is lacking m the sacrifice 
of Christ Theiefore there are two criminais who sufler the same death 
The scene is much more dramatic The inner coimection of tue Dadophores 
to Mjthra, of -which I will -^peak later, allo-ws us to assume tl c same relation 
of Christ to the criminals The scene with Jkirabbas betrays that Christ 
IS the god of the ending year who is represented by one of the thievi s, while 
the one of the cumuig year is free 

For example, the following dedication is found on & moriiment , 
DIM (Deo Invicto Mithrae) Caiitopati One discovers soinctimea 
Doo Mithrae Cautc or Deo ^'lthrae Cautopati in a similar alternation as 
Deo Invicto Miihrae — or sometimes Deo Invicto— or, merely, Invicto It 
also appears that the Dadophoies arc fitted with knife and bow, the attributes 
of Mitlira From this it is to be concluded that the three figures represent 
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three diEerent states of a single person Compaie Ciimonc “ Textes at 
Monuments ” p 208 

Cited by Cuniont : “ Textes et Monuments," p 208 

Ibid 

Taurus and Scorpio are the equinoctial signs for the period from 
to 2130 B c These signs, long since superseded were retained even in the 
Christian era 

Under some circumstances, it is also sun and moon. 

*” In order to characterize the individual and the all-soul, the personal 
and the super-personal, Atman, a verse of the Shvtiashvaiafa-Upamskad 
(Deussen) makes use of the following comparison 

" Zrvei schon beflugelte verbundne Freunde 
Umarmca einen und denselben Baum , 

Emer von ihnen speist die susse Beere, 

Der andre schaut, nicht esbend, nur herab " 

(Two closely allied friends, beautifully winged, embrace one and 

the same tree , One of them eats the swett bernos, the other not 

eat ng merely looks downwards ) 

Among tlie elements composing man, m the Mithiaic liturgy, fire is 
copecially emphasized as the divme element, and described as ri 4s 
Kpita-m BeoS^ptjToy (The divine gift m my composition) Dietncb Ibid 
P 58 

It 13 sulticient to point to the loving interest which mankind and also 
the God of the Old Testament has for the nature of the penis, and how much 
depends upon it 

The testicles easily count as twins Therefore in vulgar snocch the 
testicles are called the Siamese twins (" Anthropophyteia," VIl, p. 20, 
Quoted by Stekel . '* Sprache des Traumes," p. 109 ) 

" Recherches sur le culte, etc de ‘Vtous," Paris, 1807 Quoted by 
Inman "Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism," llew Yoik 
P 4 

The androgynous element is not to be undervalued in the faces of Adorns, 
Christ, Dionysus and Mitbra, and hints at the bisexuality of the libido The 
smooth-shaven face and the feminine clothing of the Catholic priest contain 
a very old female constituent rrom the Attis-Cybele cult 

Stekel (" Sprache des Traumes ") has again and again noted the Trinity 
as a phalhc sutnbol For example, see p 27 

® ' Sun's rays = Phalli 

In a Bakain myth a woman appears, who lias sprung from a corn mortar 
In a Zulu myth it is said A woman is to catch a drop of blood in a vessel 
then close the vessel, put it aside for eight months and open it in the ninth 
month She follows the advice, opens the vessel in the ninth month, and finds 
a child m it (Frobemus " Das Zeitalter des Sonnengoltes " [The Age 
of the Sun-God], I. p 237 ) 

” Inman Ibid , p 10, Plate IX. 

Roscher " Lexicon," Sp 2733/4. See section. Men. 

A well-known sun animal, frequent as a phallic symbol. 

Like Milhra and the Dadophoreb 

The castration in the service of the mother explains this quotation 
m a very significant manner £xod iv 25 " Then Zipporah took a sharp 

stone, and cut off her sons foreskin and cast it at liis feet and said, Surely 
a bloody husband art thou to me " This passage shows what circumcision 
means 
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r Igamesh D onysns Hercu e Chnst Mjthra, and at on 

Compare -wLhths Cra.1 K Wager mF genden Hollande 
Sclinften to angewan trn S lenknnd 

’* I have pointed out above, in reference to the Zosiraos vision, that the 
altar meant the uterus, conesponding Lo the baptismal font 


CHAPTER V 

‘Freud "Dre't'i Into) pretnlion. ' 

* 1 am indebted to Dr Abegg in Zutich for 11 o knowledge of India and 
Urvara, Dontdkli and PAnia 

'Medieval Christianity abo coraidcicd the Trinity as dwelh.ig m tne 
■womb of the holy Vngin 

*“ Symbalisin," Hate VIJ. 

' Another form of the same motive is the Persian idea of the tree of life 
which stands in the lake of ram, Voniukisha Ihe seeds of this trie weie 
mixed with water and by that the fertility of the earth ivas maiiitniif d 
" VendSddd," 5, 57, says The waters flow "to the lake Vourukasha, down 
to the tree Hvflpa, there mv tiees of many kiiidi all grow I cause these 
waters to raui down as food for the pure insn as fodder lor the well-born 
CO V (Impiegnation, in terms of the pre-sexual stage) Another iiee of 
life IS the white Haoma which cprows m the spiing Aidvi^uia, the water 
of life ” Spiegel " Ilian Allcrtumskunde,” i, 40C, f(>7 

' Excellent examples ot this a’e given in the work of Rank, "The Myih 
of the Birth of the llcro," traI^^latcd by Wm "Vviiite 

’ Shadows probably mean the soul, the nafuro of winch is the same as 
jibido Compaie with thu i'srfc I 

* But I must mention that "Nork ( Ffedworterbuch,’' sub Tlifbon und 
Scbifl) pleads that IhcLos is the ship uly , his aiguinrnts art much 
attacked From among Ins aigumf nts 1 cmi'liasirt a quotai ion from Diodorus 
(I 57), according to winch ‘sesnslns (whom Noik associates with Xisuthros) 
had consecrated to the highest god in Ihcbss a vessel UliO els long In the 
dialogue of Lucius (Apulcius "Mctam hb II, 28), the night journey in 
the sea was used as an erotic figure of speech " Plac emm sitarcbia navigium 
Vencnsindigetsola, iitinnoctcpervigihctoleo luccrna ct vino call < abnndct 
(Tor the ship of Venus needs this provision in order that during the night 
the lamp may abound wilh oil and the gobkt with wine) The union of the 
coitus motive with the motive of picgnancy is to be found in the '' night 
journey ou the s* a " of Osiiis, ■who in his mother's womb copulated with Ins 
sister 

* Very sllununating psychologically is the method and the manner m which 

Jesus treats his mother, -when he harshly repels her Just as strong and 
Intense as tin'-, has the longing lor her imago grown m Ins unconscious It 
IS surely not an accidi nt thru the name Mary accomxun'cs him tnrough life 
Compare tht utterance of Matthtw x 35 " I have come to set a man at 

vanam e with liis father, a daughtci with her mother He who loves father 
and mother mm e than me is not wot thy of me " L'his directly hostile purpose 
which calls to xuinri the logcndaiy role of Kcrtian de Born, is directed against 
the mcestunus bond and compels man to transfer his libido to the Saviour 
who, dying, returning into hia mother and rising again, is the hero Chnst 

Genitals 

The horns of llie diagon have the following attnbuies . "They v,ill 
prey upon woman’s flesh and thev will bum with fiie " Ihe horn, a phdllic 
emblem is in the umcorn the symbol of the Holy Ghost (Logos) The umcom 
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13 hunted by the archangel Gabnel, and driven mt > the lap of the Vin,iii, 
by which was understood the immaculate concsfilKni But t'lc hoiiij ire 
also sun's rays, therefore the sun-gods are often hcirned The sun phallus 
IS the prototype of the horn (sun wheel and phal'us v/hce!) theufure the horn 
IS the symbol of power Here the horns “ bum with fire " and picv upon 
the flesh , one recoguiics m this a repi csentation of the puns of 1 h 11 where 
souls were burnt by the lire of the hlndo (uiifcatished longing) The harlot 
IS “ consuircii " or burned by unsatisfied lonumg (lih/lo) ProniLlIiciis 
suffers a similar fate, when the eagle, sun turd (Uhido), tears his intosuiKs 
one might also say, that be was pierced by tiie ‘ horn " 1 ipter to the phallic 

meaning of the spear 

i“ln the Babylonian underworld, for example The souls have a feathery 
coat like birds See the Gilgamesh epic 

'•® In a fourteenth-century Gospel at Bruges there is a miniature where 
the “ woman " lovely as the mother of God stands with half her body in 
a dragon 

aorhv, little ram, diminutive of the obsolete ipit/ ■= ram (In 
Theophiastus it occurs with the meaning of " young scion ") The relaltd 
word dfiKii designates a festival aiinualiy in honor of Linos, m winch the 
X Mr, the lament called Linos, was sung as a lamentation for Linos, the 
new-born son of Psamathe and Apollo, turn to pieces by dogs 'J he mother 
had exposed her child out of fear of her father Krotopo*- JJut for revenge 
Apollo sent a dragon. Pome, into Krotopos’ land Ihe oracle of Delphi 
commaaoed a yearly lament by women and maidens for the rUad Lmos 
A part of the honor was given to rsamatbe The Linos lament is, d> Hciodotas 
shows (If, 79), identical with the Phoenician, Cypnan and Egyptian custom 
of the Adonis-(Tammuz) lament As Herodotus observes, Lino*- is called 
Maneros in Egypt Erugsch points out that Maneros comes frina the 
Egyptian cry of lamentation, tnaa-n-chr» “ come to the call," Pome is 
charactenzed by her tearing the children fiom the womb of all motheis 
This ensemble of motives is found again in the Apocalypse, xn 1-6, win le 
it treats of the woman, whose child was threatened by a drapo i but v ts 
snatched away into the heavens The chiid-murdcr of Herod is an antliiouo- 
morphism of this " primitive " idea The iamb means the son. (See 
Brugsch " Die Adomsl lage und das Linoshed,” Berlin IbOi). Dictcnch 
(Abiaxas " Studien zur Pehgionsgeschichle des spAteren Altei turns," 
1801) refers for an explanation of this passage to the mj'th of Apollo and 
Python, which he reproduces as follows 'To Python, the son of eailh, 
the great dragon, it was prophesied that the son of Leto w'ould kill him , 
Leto was pregnant by Zeus but Hera brought it about tiiat she rouhi gtvg 
birth oAly there where the su« dtd not shine When Python saw that Ltto was 
pregnant he began to pursue her m order to kill her, but Boicas brought 
Leto to Postidon The latter brought her to Ortygia and covered the island 
with the waves of the sea When Python did not find Leto, lie returned to 
Parnassus Leto brought forth upon the island thrown up by Poseidon 
The fourth day after the birrh, Apollo took revenge and kilAd the Python 
The birth upon the hidden island belongs to the motive of the " night journev 
on the sea" The typical character of the '' island phantasy” has for the 
first time been correctly perceived by Riklin (1912 Jakrhuch, Voi II, p 2-16) 
A beautiful parallel for this is to be found, together witli the necessary in- 
cestuous phantasy material, in H de Vexe Staepool " The Blue Lagoon ” 
A parallel to " Paul and Virginia " 

Revelation xxi 2 " And the holy city, the new Jerusalem, I saw 

coming down from the heaven of God, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
bri'legroom *’ 

The legend of Saktideva, la Somadeva Bhatta, relates that the hero 
after he had escaped from being devoured by a huge fish (terrible mother) 
finally sees the golden citv and mames his beloved princess (Frobenms, p 175) 
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I’ln ,he Apofr>, hal aclaof St Th mag (2nd ccntu.y) the ehureh i<s t,.heis 
to bf l'k viiym nioluer-bijouse oi Uj.ist In an im-ocatjon ot the apostle 

It J-5 iillil 

Come, holy nanit of Christ, ihou who art above all ti -inies 
Coirn, posvcr uf iht. higbcjt and greatest mercy, 

Comt, |n of the greatest blessings. 

Come, giaeious niotjiti 

Como etonoruy of the nusiuiine 

Coiiit, ti'omau, tt^,u who disclosebt the hidden rajsteoes < « « 

In anothei invoiation it is said 
Conif , ill ite ,t nioi ey, 

Com^ , spiiu 0 flilerully coinirumty) of the male, 

Conu, Motmiii rliovi who hnowe-it the hidden things 
And who lee' ili'it thi uiojn ikahle thing--, holy 
flovc, thou \ ko b'iiig(‘>-t loith tlio twin nestling, 

Coii.e, niy ,ti nous mother, etc 

F C Conybian ' Ihr mi, gfr.itilieho Kinhe nncl die jiingfrhahche Mutter 
Archill fur ]frlif;tonsm<,‘ n^chafl, IX 77 7 lu connecnori of the church 

witli the mother is not to In. dovtited also the conetpuem of the mother 
as spouse 7 he viigin is ticicssaiily introduced to hide the incest idea 
The " cominnnity with the male" points to the motive of the rontnmous 
cohabitation fhc "twin nestlings" rclcr to the old legend, that Jesus 
and Thomas were twins It plainly expiesses the motive of the Dioscuri 
Hicrefore, doubling 1 honnvs had to (dace his linger in the "wound at the side 
Zinzcndorf his corus Uy pirtcivccl Iht setual sp.ndicance of this symbol 
that hints at tho an<irogvnous iioUiic of the primitive being [the hbido) 
Compare the Pii uan Icgt ii<l of the twin trees Mtsehi i and Mcchiane, as well 
as the motive of the Dioscuri and tht inolivi of roli.ibii ition 

C oirtpirt i'icnid “ Dream Inurprctation." Aho Abraham "Dreams 
and Myths," pp 22 f 

1* Is 11 ill ilvm 1 "lliar yc U is, O houH- of |aeob, "which are called 
by the n.imo of Isiucl and ar<‘ come forth out of the "i.'atcrs of Judah ” 

““Wiith. "An- ijiionleih ih< n fhronilien" — The GiciL " Matena *' is 
vKrj, which meins wood ami finest, it reiHy means moist, from tho Indo- 
Gcrinanir root su in rw, "to iii.ikc ivet, to have it ram"; itrifi = rain ; 
Iriiinn •"w/A- sap, tnut, biilli, bauscrit riiro-s-- brandy : iM/Mr=pTegnancy ! 
ji Ir, .‘■ayid" to I 1 rn r.lti , .^utas-soni J!iiar==soma ; vliJr-^son; (bansciit, 
sarin-i , gotnic, soiiu ) 

Kin/oj t'l niians cohabitntion, lOifnjTTjgiin' bedehaniLer, hence coerae- 
tenuin ((iintiry, emlostil fi*nri>d place 

“ Nork " Re-alworti-iburh " 

In a luilh of ( clibi a dove maiden who was caught in the manner 
of tin swan maiden until, "w-"' raltiil iJlahngi alter a white hair vducb gre"w 
on ifj ctowii and m winch lime was magic dn-ngth Frobcinus, p 307 

®‘ Referruig to the ph dhc syiiibohsm ot the linger, see the remarks about 
the Dactyl!, P.irt 11, ' iiaji 3 1 meuuou at this place the following from 

i D.tkairi myth ' Miui.-igakniiiui di soured two finger bones, many of which 
well"* in the hou-.r, bnansc Oka usi d them for his arrow heads and kilkd 
tn iny bakain woo.' flesh he ate The worn in lieramc pregnant from the 
iiTigvr bone and only from! his, not from Oka " (quoted by FroLeiiius p 23(i) 

Furthei pioof for this in Piell-Mti *' Gi lochisehe Etymologie," 

Si gVe . " D'-i Gcilt Rudra in Kigveda " Archtv fu-r RtUgtoni-uitsi.tn- 
irhn}!, Vol I, ji 217 

The fig tiec is the phallic tree It is noteworthy that Dionysus pl.inted 

a fig Irco at flK 'ntmiiro to ]ust as " Phaih " ire plaevd on graves 
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The Cyprus tree consecrated to Aphrodite grew to be entire]}^ a toben of death 
because it was placed at the door of the house of death 

Therefore the tree at times is also a representation of the sun A Russian 
nddle related to me by Dr Van Ophuijsen reads " What is the tree which 
stands in the middle of the village and is visible in every cottage f ” Answer . 

' The sun and its light " A Norwegian riddle reads 

" A tree stands on the mountain of Billings, 

It bends over a lake. 

Its blanches shine like gold 
You won't guess that to day 

In the evening the daughter of the sun collected the golden blanches, 
which had been broken from the wonderful oak 
Bitterly weeps the little sun 
In the apple orchard 
From the apple tree has fallen 
The golden apple, 

Do not weep, httle sun, 

God Will make another 
Of gold, of bronze, of silver " 

The picking of the apple from the paradise tree may be compared wth the 
fire theft, the drawing hack of the libido fiom the mother (bee the ex 
planations which foHow concerning the specific deed of the hero ) 

The relation of the son to the mother was the psychologic basis of many 
religions In the Christian legend the relation of the son to the mother is 
extraordmanlv clear Robertson ("Evangelical Myths") has hit upon 
the relation, of Chiist to the Marys, and he '■conjectures that this relation 
probably refers to an old myth “ where a god of Palestine, perhaps of the 
name of Joshua, appears in the changing relation of lover and son towards 
a mythical hlarj This is a natural process in the oldest theosophy and one 
wluch appears with variations in the myths of Mithra, Adonis, Attis, Osins 
and Dionysus, all of whom were brought into relation (or combination) with 
mother goddesses and who appear either as a consort or a feminine eidolon 
in so far as the mothers and consorts were identified as occasion offered 

** Rank has pointed out a beautiful example of this in the myth of the swan 
maiden 

" Die Lohengnnsage Sclinften zur angewanclten Seelenicunde." 

Mother (" Geschichte der Malcrei," Vol II) says in the chapter " The 
First Spanish Classic " " Tieck once wrote Sexuality is the great nij stciy 

of our being Sensuality is the first moving wheel in our mtichinery It 
stirs our being and malms it joyous and living Everything we dream of 
as beautiful and noble is included here Sexuality and senuoumess arc the 
spirir of music, of painting and of all art All wishes of mankind rotate 
around this center like moths around a burning light The sense of beauty 
and the feeling for art are only other expressions of it They signify nothing 
more than the impulse of mankind towards expression I consider devout 
ness itself as a diverted channel of the sexual desire " Here it is openly 
declared that one should never forget when judging the ancient ecclesiastic 
art that the effort to ellace the boundaries between earthly and divino love 
to blend them into each other imperceptibly, has always been the guiding 
thought, the strongest factor in the propaganda of the Catholic church 

““We will not discuss here the reasons for the strength of the phantasy 
But It does not seem difficult to me to imagine what sort of powers are hidden 
behind the above formula 

s® Lactantius says ' When all know that it is customary for certain 
animals to conceive through wind and breath of air, why should any one 
consider it miraculous for a virgin to he impregnated by the spirit of God ? ' 
Robertson - " Evang Myth p A1 
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Theiefo c bo st ong emphasm npon iffiliatjon m tt e New Tcs amei t 

Tbe nii'-stic feelings of the nearness of God, the so-called personal 
inner expf nonce 

The sexual mawkishiiess is eveiywhere apparent in the lamb S'v mbolism 
and the spintuil love-songs to Jesus, the bnacgioom of the soul 

®" L’sener 'Dcr hetlige I'jchon," I'lU? 

Compare W P Knight . '* Worship ot Pnapus " 

‘■'Or m the compensating organiriatioiib, -which appear in the place of 
religion 

““The condition -was undoubtedly id<al for early times, where manlnrd 
was moic infantile in general and it suU is ideal tor that pait of humanity 
which IS inlantilo , how large is that pait ' 

Compare Freud . Jakroitth, Vol III, p 1 

*■5 Here it is not to be forgotten we are moving entirely in the territory 
of psychology, which in no -way is allied to transcendentalism, cither in 
positive or negative relation It is a question hero of a relentless lulfil 
ment of the standpoint of tne theory of cognition, established by Kant, not 
merely for the thiory, but, what is more impoitant, for the practice. One 
should avoid playing with the infantile image of the world, because all tins 
tead^ only to separate man from his essenttal and highest ethical goal, moral 
autonomy The religious symbol should be retained after the inevitable 
obliteration of certain antiquated fragments, as populate or as transcendent 
theory, and also as taught m precepts, but is to be fiUcd with new meaning 
according to the demand of the culture of the present day But this theory 
mu=t not become for the “ adult ’’ a positive creed, an illusion, which causes 
reality to appear to him m a false light Just as man is a dual bung, having 
an intellectual and an animal nature, so docs he appear to need two forms 
of reality, the reality of culture, that is, the symbolic transcendont Uieory 
and the reality of nature, which coiiesponds to our conciption ot the " true 
reality " In the same measure that the true uality is merely a figurative 
interpretation of the apprecmtion of reality, Uic leligious symbolic tlioory 
IS merely a figurative mtorpi etation of certain cndopsychic apperceptions 
But one very essential difference is that a transcendental supjiort, inde- 
pendent in duration and condition, is assured to the transubjective reality 
throutih the best conceivable guarantees, while for the psychologic phenomena 
a traiisn Tidental support of subjective limitation and weakness must be 
recognutd as a lesult of compelling emjurical data Therdore true reality 
IS one that is relatively universally valid, the psyeholoyic reality, on the 
contrary, is merely a functional phenomenon coiitamrd in an cj/och of human 
civilization Thus does it appear to-day fiorn the best mfotmed empirical 
sianilpoint K, however, the psychologic were divested of its character 
ol a biologic cpiphcnomenon in a manner neither known nor exptelcd by 
me, and thereby was given the place of aphysicalcmtity, then the psychologic 
rr ihty would be resolved into the true reality , or much rnore, it would be 
rmrsed, because then the jisyehologic would lay claim to a greater worth 
for the ultimate tlieoiy, because of its directness 

« De Ibid et Osir " 

Frmaii " Aegypton," p d60 

Here I must recall that I give to the word " incest " more significance 
than properly btloiigs to the term Just as libido is the onward driving 
force, so incest is in some manner the backwaid uige into childhood For 
Ihi- child it cannot be spoken of as incest Only foi the idult who possess! 
a completely formed se--^uality does the backward urce become meest because 
he IS no longer a child but possesses a sexuality which cannot be permitted 
a regressive apphcutien 

♦“Compare P'robcnius " Das 7eitaUci das Sonnongottes " 
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4 vj tile n *^8 lie mtvrr ^ ^ ^ f\il 

woman 

Tins recalls the phallic columns placed jti the temples of Astartc In 
fact, according to one ’'csion, the wife of the king was naiucd A^i.irte 11 is 
symbol brings to mmd the crosses, fittingly called (pregnant crosses) 

which conceal a secret reliquary 

^^Spielrein {Jahrbuch, Vo! Ill, p 358) points out numerous indications 
of the motive ot dismembeiment m a demented patient Fragments of the 
most varied things and materials were " cooked " or ” burnt " “ Ihe ash 

can become man " The patient saw children dismcmlvred in "lass coffins 
In addition, the above-mentioned " wa'^hing,’ "ckaning, rooking,*’ and 
‘'burning'* has, besides the coitus motive, also the pregnancy motive, 
the latter probably .n a predominating measure 

'*'* Later offshoots of this primitive theoiy of the oiigin of children are ron- 
tamed m the doctrines of Karma, and die conceptmu uf the Mcndclian theory 
of heredity is not fai oh One only has to realuc that all apperceptions 
are subjectively conditioned 

“■Demeter assembled the limbs of the dismembtiLd Dionysus and from 
them produced the god anew 

Compare Diodorus III, 62 

Yet to be added is the fact that ihe cynoccphahc Anubis as the Tcstorr r 
of the corpse cf Osiiis (also genius of the dog stai) hud a coinpr iisatory 
signihcance In this significance he appears upon many sarcoplmai Ihe 
dog IS also a regular companion of the heabng Astlcpuii The loilowmg 
quotation from Petromus best supports the Creurer hypothesis (" Sat , 
c 71) " Valdo te rogo, ut secundum pedes ststuae meae catellam pingas 

— ut mihi contingat tuo bcneficio post mortem vivere " {I beseech you m 
stantly to fasten beside the feet of my statue a dog, so that because of your 
beneficence I may attain to life after death) See Nork Ibid , about dog ) 

Moreover, the relation of the dog to the god-hcaded Hecate, the godih'-s 
of the underworld, hints at its being the symbol of rebirth She itecivid 
as Caniould a sacrificial dog to keep away the pest Her cVisc relation to 
Artemis as goddess of the moon permits her opposition to fcttilily to be 
glimpsed Hecate is also the first to hung to Dcmcter thf' news ol her stolen 
child (the role of Anubis ') Also the goddess of birth Jlithyia received 
sacrifices of dogs, and Hecate hersclt is, on occasions, goddess of marriage 
and birth 

Frobenius (Ibid , p 393) observes that frequentb’ the gode of fire (sun 
heroes! lack a member He gives the following jjarailcl " Just as the god 
wrenches out an arm. from the ogre (giant) so does Odysseus, pluck out the 
eye of the noble Polyphemus, whereupon the sun creeps up mystencmsly 
into the sky Might the fire-making, tvvisting and wnncUing out of the arm 
be connected^’' This question is by this clearly illumiued if wt assume, 
corresponding to the tram of thought of the annoats that the wienchmg 
out ot the arm is really a castration (The symbol of the rouheiy of the 
force of hie ) It is an act corresponding to the Attis castration because 
of the mother From this renunciation, which is really a svinbollic mother 
incest, arises the discovery of fire, as previously we have already suspected 
Moreover mention must be made of the fact that to wrench out an arm 
means first of all merely “ overpowering,” and on lha. account tan haiuxn 
to the hero as well as to his opponent (Compare, for civainplts, Frobtinus 
Ibid , pp 112, 395 ) 

“ Compare especially the descnptioa of the ciip of Thebes 
“ Professor Freud has expressed in a personal discussion the idea that 
a further determinate for the motive of the dissimilar brothers is to be found 
in the elementary observance towards birth and the after birth It is an 
exotic custom to treat the placenta as a child ' 
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* Br R^l on and Mythologie dsr alten Aegypter," p 354 

« Ibid , p. 3i0 

9» In tha conception of Alinan there ts a certain fluid quality m so far as 
ho uptly can be ideufilK'd with I’uiusha of the RiPvcda. " Purusha covers 
all the plAC' n ot the u itli. [lowing about it ten fingers high ' 

BO Bruj-b'ch Ibid , p 112 

s In Thebev, wlu re the rhief god is Chnunj, the laif or repre-^ents the breath 
of the wind in his cniiintr component, from winch hilei on " tho spirit of God 
Coating civir tin wab ' ha^ developed , the primitive idea of the cosmic 
parenis, who he pies'ind togethei mitit the son separates them (Compare 
the fyinbcjlnm of tuiian a novo ) 

Brugach Ibid , p 12S 

'‘'Servian song from Grimm’v "Mythology,'* II. p 544. 

“ Frobcnii'i Ibid 

( oiiip ire the bnlh of the Gfrm tnic Aschancs, where rock, tree and water 
are present at the <. nc of butli < hidker Loo was found sitting on the earth, 
the ground asontvl tovtied with flowers 

" Most singidarly ewn ni this quotation V. 28S, the description is found 
of Sloop sitting higli up in a pine tree *' Tlurc he sat surrounded by branches 
covered with thorny leaves, bite thebingnv biul, who bv night flutters through 
the rniiuiUoiub" It appi ers as if tlic motive belongs to a hicrosijamos 
Compau also the magic net with which Hephacstos enfolds Ares and Aphrodite 
" m flagranti " and kept them for thr spoit of the gods 

The rite of enchaining the statues of Ikrculcs and the Tvnan Melkarih 
IS related to this ,ilso 'the Cabin too were wrapt m covering!! Creuaer 
' Svmlwhk " n, 350 

' l“icl< " rndi)gmnam‘'dK’s Worttrbuch,” I, p 132 

' Cnnipaie the *' ic-ounding sun" 

’"Tin motive of the ‘'sinking rocks" belongs also to the motive of 
devouring (Frobenuis Ibid , p lOO) The hero in his ship must pass 
bi tween two rocks winch strike together (Simil.ir to the luting door, to the 
tree trunk which snaps together ) In the passage, generally the tail of the 
bird IS pinched olf (oi the " poop ’’ of the ship, etc ) , the castration motive 
IS once more clf .11 h ■ cvealed liere, for the castration takes the pi ice ot mother 
incest The CiWtrit'on is a substitution for coitus Schaflel employs this 
idea in his well-known pqfin . " A herring loved an oyster, etc " The poem 
ends with the ovstfr bitmg ofl the herring’s head for a kiss The doves 
whiLh br.ng Zeus anibrosia have also to pass through the rocks -which strike 
togotliPi The' " dovis " bring the food of immortality to Zous by means of 
incest (entrance i-oto the motherj very similar to Freya's apples (breasts) 
brobenius also mentions the rocks or caves wdiich open only at a magic word 
and arc very doily connected with the rocks wlmh strike together Most 
illuminoting in this respect is a South Aim an ni-yth (Frobenius, p 407) 

' One must call the rock by name and cry loudly Rock Ulcnjambih, 
open, so that I may enter " But the rock answi rs when it will not open 
to the call " The rock will not open to children, it wull open to the swallows 
■which fly in the air ' " The lemarkabla thing is, that no human power 
ran open the rock, only a formula has that power— or a bird. This wording 
merely says that the opening of the rock is an undertaking which cannot 
really bo accomplishod, but vvliicn one wishes to accomphsh 

(In Middle High Gorman, to wish is really " to have the power to create 
something extraordinary '*) When a man dies then only the wish that he 
might live remains, an unfulfilled wish, a, fluttering wish, wherefore souls 
are birds Ihe soul is wholly only libido, as is illustrated m many parts 
of this work . at is " to wish " Thus the helpful bird, who assists the hero 
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m the Dtliale to come agam mto the light, mho opt ns the toclvs, i=i the mi«;U 
for lebirth (For the bird as a wKh. see the beautilul painUng by Ihuma 
-where the yourh longingly stretches out his aims to the birds wh'v pass over 
his head ) 

Grimm ” Mythology,” I, p 474 

In Athens there was a family of Ai-yeip^To^uoi ™ hi vn fioni popiais. 

’s Hermann " Norciische Mythologie,” p. 580 

Javanese tnoes commonly set up tncii image'- (i( Ood j.n an aitih lal 
cavity of a tiee Ihis fifs in with the ‘‘ httle hole' ph.iniasy ol Zitirt n 
dorf and his sect Sec Pfister " Fiommigkcit des Graff u von /in/cndurf " 
In a Persian mvth the while Haoma is a divine tret, (,iijvfsng in the life 
Vourukasha, the fish Kdiar-mMn circles protechngty aunind if nart doftruK 
it against the toad All! iman It gives eternal hi* .thilJren to woman liusbititls 
to girls and hoises to men In the Minol'hired the tiee is lalitd "the 
prepaier ot the corpse” (Spiegel “ Eran Alteitiimslfundc ” it, 115) 

’®Ship of the siin winch nccompaniev the sun and the soul over the sea 
of death to the rising 
’“Biugscn Ibid , p 177 

^’'Similailj Isaiah li 1 look unto the reeb win nre t-t an hewti 

ana to the hole of the pit whence vc aio digged ” hiulhf i pund is fimiid 
m A von Lewis of Menar '' Nordkaukasischt, btemgebuiLSsagt u,” Ah.mv 
fur Reh^ionsijaiSsen^chtift, XI tl, p 500 

Grimm ' Mythologj " -I P 474 

“ '' Das Kreuz Cliristi. Rel -hist -kirchl -archaced Unit I'-uc hungen,” 1875 

The Legend of Seth is found in Jubinal Mystircs mrdits du XV 
siecle,” Part II, p 16 Quoted from Zocldti Ibiil p "11 

srihe guilt IS as always -wliouever possible, throvMi upon the inolher 
The Gcimanic sacred trees are also under the law of an ahsnlau tabdo 
no leaf mav be taken from them, and nothing may be picked from tin ground 
upon which their shadows fall 

According to the German legend (Giimm Vol II, p gO'lj, ilie re- 
deeming hero will be born when the tree, which now giuvft as a v t ak shout 
from the wall, has become large, and when fiom its ■winid the ii.i'He t cui be 
made m which the hero can be rocked The forniui.i n ads " A limkri 
shall be planted, which shall bear on high two boughs fiom the wood ot win h 
a ■ poie ” shall be made, the child who will be the Inst to he the, cm is 
destined to be taken by the sword from life to death and then s.ilv.atwn 
will enter in” In the Germanic legends, the appearance oC a fuUirt event 
IS connected mo?t remaikably with a buddnig tree Compare with this 
the designation of Christ as a “ branch ” or a ” rod ' 

Herein the motive of the *' helpful bird ” is app«irent. Angels are really 
birds Compare vhe bird clothing of the souls or the undcnvurld "soul 
birds ” In the sacnficium Mithiiacum the messenger ol the gods {the 
" angel ") is a raven the winged Hermes, etc 

See Frobemus Ibid 

“The close connection between = Dolphin and 5at/vfi uterus is 

empha ized In Delphi tJiore is a cavity m the earth and the liipod ni\<!nvlt 
=a delphic table with three feet in the form of a Dolphin See in tin last 
chapter Mehceites upon the Dolplun and the fiery sacrifice of Melkalth 
«“See the comprehensive collection of Jones On Urn nightn'are 
*''Kiklm, "Wish Fulfilment and SyraboUbm irj hairy Tales" 

Xvaisiner " Das Ratse! der Sphinx " 
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■’ frend /«, - -i, V _ I, J , c M ntal Confl.cts «n Qz^dien - Col- 

IfCtf'd Papoi*. (in Aiialytual > 

’'1 I di' u,i ad Ndvitmuigum HjitiU," p 2T> Oinjlcd bx Giunm 

" MylhoUigy/' Viil H 

''•Gumm IliiJ , Vol 11, p lOtl 

“-Cunipaie With th,ii Uir* lun a's nlidse ticad causp's spitngs to flow 

'"C'l'iiparc IJi'i'uium " ^Tnrtl MjLh,'' p (i-t, and lock '' Veigleicli 
Woiti-ib d iiidi'gcnn Spiai lU’/' Vol I 

I’ai illcl IS t'lc uMnlii ai’rnlj' inte of tha dolpliir chasm, Mimir's brook, 
etc “ Ahys*) of VViMloni,” .ic last cnaptd Thppoljtus, with whom his 
stepmothci v as cnanuhutd, waj pUred after death with the jvise nymph. 
Egerizi 

C’caroplf* 10 fh'.lsdiingci J.thlnch Vol llf, Pait 1 

®'*ijonijaiC the ("totir nn/tlis gi .a ii by Frobonius (“ Zeilaltei des Son- 
ncnEjiittes ’’}, whe t Hie bi'Ily of tho 111110.10 is clearly the Imd of death 

’■'One of the find pci uh.tnties of tlie Mtr is that he can only get out of 
tjie lioic, tliroiigii vsJucii ho tauit in fhts motive belongs evidently as the 
projected will) mistive 111 the lebuth myth 

‘“According to Gussniann. " All'iiicnt Text und Bild Vol I, p 4 

“Abyss of wisdom book of wiidom soiiice of phantasies ‘lee below 

Ch‘avag(‘ of the luolher. -.et Ix.uneus , also nfi, chasm =- division of 
the 1 arth, amt so on 

‘''I' " Schopfutif: und Ch.io' " (Jottmgen, 130“, p 10 

Brogseli Uiid , p Id! 

a I’yntniKl ti xt whah depicts the hattle of the dead Pharaoh for 
the (lommatKe of heaven, it n-adi IJeavcn v<rps the stars tiemble the 
guards of ihr fftids tiemhJe and their so van! s flir, vvhen they see thr king 
rise as a spirit, as .1 god, .vdio lives upon his lalbers and conquer,> lus lUoUieib ” 
Cited by Uiuteitch " Mithraslilmgy,' p 100 

Book II, p ()t 

By Ares, the rpyptian Typhtm is probalilv meant 

in the 1’olviii‘suin Maui fnvth, the act of the sun-hcro is vtiy plain 
he mbs his nuithci of in; gndU UlK robheiy of the veil in mv ths of the 
type of the s,>'an maiden has the s i.uit significatice In an African myth of 
Joruba, the sua-herw mniply ravishes liis mother (Froln nui-.) 

The pn viouslj, meufiorird myth of Hahrrbotios, who dcslioved himself 
when hf ivisheil to tet down the holy tieo nf Athens, the Mona, contains 
the same p'ytholopy, .also tii( priestly (.astr.itiori (Atlis rastiatinn) m the 
serve e of Iho gieat nuithc 'UlC asvettc self UiUuic in Chnsb.anity has its 
rirjj,itii as is >el£ evident, in thfMi soun '■ . because the ( hiis>tian finm of symbol 
means a vviy mtensivc rcgrcssian to th( ifidthcr inic.f 

'i he toariog off from the tree of lih' is jmt tin' s>.a 

i''®Compan Kntm “ f Icr.ibknnft dcs teuem " 

Nark : '' Wortcibuch v Misld 

I't^'ijerc-lore in Ivngl ind misiktoc boughs were hung np at Chustmas. 
Mistletoe as lod ot hfo. Compare Aigicinont " Volkscrotik nnd Pflan- 
renwolt '* 

i^^Just as tilt tire has the phallic nufuie as well as a maternal signifi- 
cance so in myths the demonit old woman {she may be lavouiablc or main lous) 
often has phallic attntnitcs, for example, a Jong toe, a long tooth, long hps, 
long fingers, pendulous bieastb, large hands, f<jet. and so on This mixture 
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0^ Tn^tc h&s nrfcxcticc lo I fC fii -- IJic o,tI s 9 

Ijbido symbol lile the tree, generally dcternnncd mate'-n.il The bi- 
se'tuality of the lihido is expressed in its clearest form in the idta of the tlirte 
witches, who collectively possessed hue ore eye and one tooth Ulus nl<«^ 
IS directly parallel to the aream of a patient, who icfirtbcnlfd her hlndo is 
twins, one of which is a box the other a bottle-hhc obioct, for eve and tnutli 
represent male and temale genitals Kelative to eye m tln^ ccinntcliun, see 
especially the Egyptian myths , referring to tooth, it is to bo observed that 
Adonis (fecunditj) d'ed by a boar’s tooth, iitc Sugliifd by Ibigcn's spear 
compare with this the Veronese Pnapus, whose ph dlus was bitten by a 
snake Tooth m this sense, like the snake, is a " rogativc '' phallus. 

11’ Compare Grimm* Vol. II Chap iv, p. S03 dhe same inolive m 
another aplication is found m a Low-ba^on legend fhne a loniip ash 
tree grew unnoticed in the wood Earn Kew Year's Ptc a white knight 
upon a white horse rides up to cut down the yourg shnut M the same 
time a black knight arrives and engages, him in conibu Afttr a lengthy 
conflict, the white knight succeeds m overcoming the black knight and the 
white knight cuts dovvn the young tree But suriicUmr the knight 

will be unsuccessful, then the ash will grow, and when it b''o.irnts Imgc emmi. h 
to allow a horse to be tied under it, then a powcifiJ kind wrb come and a 
tremendous battle will occur (destruction of tiie loirld) 

Chantepie de ia Saussaye . “ I^hibuch dcr Religtonsgesc liichtc," Vol 

II p las 

Further examples in Frohenius Ibid , passim 

»>*See Jensen “ Gilgameshepos ’ 

“'In a Schlesiaa passiorale of the fifteenth centuij Christ rlns on the 
aame tree svhich was connected, with Adam’s sm Cited from Fockler 
Ibid , p 241 

For example, animal skins were hung on the siiciiiici d trees and af .*s 
wards spears were thrown at them 

“1 ' Geschichte der araenkamschen Urreligioncii " p 41)8 

“'Steiihens "Central Ametica” (cited b*' Muller Ib.d p 4118, 

Zockler " Das Kreuz Christi,” p 34 

H H Bancroft " Native Races of the racifn '^tatei of North 
America," II, 603 (Cited by Robertson " Evang hyths " p !3!f ) 

'"“Rossellini: “ Moaumenti dell' Egitto, etc " Tom 3 Tav 2,i (Cited 
by Robertson Ibid , p J42 

Zockler Ibid, p 7 In the reprecciitatitm ot the bnth of a king 
la Luxor one sees the following The logos and messenger nf the geds, 
the bird-headed Thoth, makes known to the maiden Qiiocn Mautmes th it 
she IS to give birth to a sou In the following scene, Knt pti and Aihor hold 
the Crux ansata to her mouth so that she may be impregnated by this m a 
spintual (symbolic) manner Sharp " Egyptian Mythology," p 18 
(Cited by Robertson "Evangelical Myths," p 43} 

‘“The statues of the phallic Hermes used as bomidary stones wore ofltn 
In the form of a cross with the head pointed (W Pdyne Knight " Worship 
of Rnapus," p 30) In Old English the cross is called rod 

'“Robertson (Ibid, p 140) mentions the fact that the Mcvican priests 
and sacnficers clothed themselves in the skin of a slam woman, and placed 
themselves with arms stretched out like a cross before the god of war 

" Indian Antiquities,” VI, 40 

•“The primitive Egyptian cross form is meant T* 
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f. Ih (I , p 19 The bad Is plaiiy pbaL c See the above- 
an)ilionefl dicam of the young ^vnman 

I am indebted for my mfoimation about Ihe'.e rtseaichcs to Fiolestor 
Fit (liter of S1uU"ai( 

'’’ZuiHci Jbid , p 33 

sacidKi' j? fiibmerg'td in the water, that is, ’n the mother 

^”*Crirapare latci the moon as gathenng pi^ice of souls (the de-voaring 
niotUei) 

Compare here what Abraham has to say m refer ence to pnpilla (" Dreams 
and Myths ") 

Retif.d of Ilf upon the hea\enly row In a Hindoo rite of pin ifitation, 
the po.iitciit must eiftp ihiougb an artiimal cow m order to be born anew 

Scluiltze . " Psycholdgie der NalurvoJkct ” Leipzig 1900, p 338 

1“’ Brugsch Ibid , p 390 

One need not be amared at this formula hcfause it is the animal in us. 
the jiriniiti''? foioes of which appear in religion In this conned ion Dietench's 
words ( ■ IMithrashluigie " p lOS) talc on an e>-pcrially impoitant aspect 
" ihe old thoughts come Jfom tnknv in new foice in tiie history of religion 
The revolution jyom halow cieatcs a new life of religion in primitive lades- 
tnntibk, fonii,. ' 

1*® Dispute belw'i'cu Wuiv and the Cross m R Morns, "Legends of the 
Holy Rood ' Lond'jn 1871 

no \ veiy beautiful representation of the blood-red sun sinking into the sea 

’■‘ijssiis appeals here as btauch and hud m tlif tree ol life Compare 
hBie the mtnesting rcferairo in Robertson 'Evangelical Myths, p 61 
in icgard to " Jesus, the Nazarene.*’ a title which he deiives Jinni Nazar or 
Net’cri- luniith 

““111 ('U'tc, the pale of torture, on which the criminal was stretched 
or pLinishrd, was tcriniHl skiIti; (Ih'iate), the siihii 'riiiein mother of death 

Drez " Etym 'Worterbueu der roinanischen Sprachen,’ p 80 


CHAPIER VI 

“Witches easily change themselves into horses, therefore the nail-marks 
of the hcirseshoe may be seen upon tlicir hands Ihe dcvi! rides on witch- 
borsi -), piicsts’ cooks are changed after death into hor>-cs, etc- Negclcin, 
ZeU'Chn/i dfs Rci'ifu? /in' Volkikunds, XI, p 406 

* Just so does tiic mytliical ancient king Tahmuraht ride upon Ahnman, 
the devil 

“The she-asses end their foals might belong to the Christian sun myth, 
berau the Zodiacal sign Cancer (Summer solstice) was designated in 
antiquitv as an ass and its young (Compare Robertson : " Evangelical 
Myths," p 19 ) 

* Also a centaur 

* Coiripaie the exhaustive picscntatioo of this theme in Jahn's " Rosa 
und Reiter " 

’ Sleipnir is eight-footed 

“Negelcm* Ibid, p 412 

" Negeltm Jhid , p 419 

* I have since learned of a second exactly similar case 

Piellcr " Gnech Mythologie/' I, 1, p 43" 
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See furtliei eiramples m Aigrtmoat “ Fuss- und Schuhsyinbolilc " 

Aigremont Ibid , p 17 

Negelem Ibid , p 386 

’■‘Ample proofs of the Centaurs as wind gods me to be found in E II 
Meyer ‘ Indogermamsche Mythcn ’* p 447 

“ This IS an especial motn e, which must have something typical *n it 
My patient {" Psychology of Demcnba Praecox, ' p 1651 also declared ttut 
her horses had " half-moons ’’ under their skin, like " httle cm Is " In the 
songs of Rudra of the Rigveda, of the boar Rudra it is said that his hair vaa 
' wound up in the shape of shells” Indra’s body is covered with eyes 

“ This change results from a w'Orld catastrophe In mythology the verdure 
and the upward striving of the tree of life signify also thf turnmg-pomt in 
the succession of the ages 

‘’Therefore the lion was killed bv Sam'>on, who later harvested the honey 
from the body The end of summer is the plenl eousness of the autumn. 
It IS a close parallel to the sacnficium Mitbnacum For Samson, see Stemthal 
*' Die Sage von Simson,” Zeitschrtfi fui VoV trpsych Vol II 

Philo . "In Genesim,” I, 100, (Citca by Cumont "Textes et 
Monuments." I, p 82 ) 

‘"Spiegel: " Erdn Altertumskunde,” Vol II, p 193 In the writings 
ascribed to Zoroaster, itspl ‘kdirnui. the AnanVe, the necessity of fate is 
lepresented by the air Cumont Ibid , I, p 87 

“ Spielrem's patient {Jahrbuch, HI, p. 394) speaks of horses, who eat lucn, 
also exhumed bodies 

Negelem . Ibid , p. 416 

P Thomas a Villanova Wegener " Das wundeibare SLussere und mnere 
Lehen der Dienonn Gottes Anna Cathcrina Emmerich " Diilmen i W 1891 

The heart of the mother of God is pierced, by a sword 

“ Corresponding to the idea in Psalm xi 2, " For lo, the wicked bend 
their bow, they make ready their arrow upon the string, that they may privily 
shoot at the upright m heart " 

K E Neumann " The Speeches of Gautama Buddha,” translated 
from the German collection of the fragments of Suttanipato of the Paii-Kanon. 
Munchen 1911 

"'With the same idea of an endogenous pain Theocritus (27, 2S1 calls the 
birth, throes " Arrows of the Ilithyia ' In the sense of a wish the same 
comparison is found in Jesus Sirach 19 12 "When a word peiiotiates 

a fool it IS the same as if an arrow pierced his loins ” That is to say, it gives 
him no rest until it is out 

One might be tempted to say that these were merely figuratii elv expressed 
coitus scenes Bui that would be a little too strong and an unjustifiable 
accentuation of the material at issue We cannot forget that the saints 
have, figuratively, taught the painful domestification of the brute The i esult 
of this, which IS the progress of civilization, has also to be rctogni/ed as a 
motive for this action 

Apulems (" Metam Book 11. 31) made use of the symbolism of bow 
and arrow in a very drastic manner " Ubi pnmam sagittam saevi Cupidinis 
m ima praecordia mea delapsam except, arcummeu men I Ipse vigor attenditet 
oppido forinido, nenervus rigons mnuetate rumpatur ” (When I pulled out the 
first arrow of fieice Cupid that had entered into my inmost breast, behold my 
bow 1 Its very vigor stretches it and makes me fear lest the strmg be broken 
by the excessive tautness) 
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"» Thus the plague-bnngmg Apollo In Old High German, arrcm is called 
' strala " {sirahlen = Ta.yi,) 

*0 bpielrein’s patient [Jahrbuch, HI. p 371) has also ihc idea of the cleavage 
of the earth in a similar connection " Iron is used for the purpose of pene 
tratmg into the earth with iron man can create men 

the earth is split, burst open, man is divided 's set ered and reunited 

In order to make an end of the bunal of the living, Jesus Chnst calls his 
disciples to penetrate into the earth " 

The motive of “ cleavage ” is of general significance The Persian hero 
Tishtriya, who also appealed as a white horse, opens the rain lake, and thus 
makes the earth fruitful He is called Tfr=arrow He was also lepresented 
as femmine, with a bow and arrow Mithra with his arrow shot the water 
from the rock, so ns to end the drought The knife is sometimes found stuck 
in the earth In Rlithraic monuments sometimes it is the sacrificial instrument 
which kills che bull (Cumont tbid , pp 116,116,165) 

’I- Spielrein s patient also slates that she has been shot through by God 
(3 shots ) then came a resurrection of the spirit ” ihis is the svmholisni 
of introversion 

This is also represented mythologically m the legend of Theseus and 
Peirithoos, who wished to capture the subterranean Proserpina With this 
aim they enter a chasm in the earth in the grove Kolonos, in order to get 
down to the underworld , when they were below they wished to rest, but 
being enchanted they hung on the rocks, fcnat is to say, they remained fixed 
in the mother and were theiefore lost for the upperworld Later Theseus 
was freed by Hercules (i avenge of Horns for Osins), at which time Hercules 
appears m the role of the death-conquenng hero 

” This formula applies most directly to dementia praecox 
** See Roscher a v. Philokietes. Sq. 2318, 15. 

When the Russian sun-hero Oleg stepped on the skull of the slam horse 
a SCI pent came out cf it and bit him on the foot Then he became sick and 
died When Indra in the form of fhe falcon, stole the soma dimk 

ICncanu, the herdsman, wounded him in his foot with his arrow ( Eigveda 
I, 1S5. IV, 322) 

Siiniiar to the Lord of the Grail vvho guards the chalice, the mother 
symbol The myth of Philoctetes is laken from a mote involved connec- 
tion the Heicules myth Hercules has two mothers, the benevolent Alcmene 
and the pursuing Hera (Lamia), from whose breast be has absorbed im 
mortality Hercules conquered Hera’s serpent while yet in the cradle , that 
IS to '‘I'ly, conquered the “ terrible mother,'’ the Lamia But from time to 
time Hera sent to him attacks of madness, in one of which he killed his childien 
(Lamia motive) A( cording to an interesting tradition, this deed occurred 
at the moment when Hcnules refused to perform a great act in the service 
of Eurystheus As a result of the refusal, the libido, in readiness for the work 
regressed m a typical manner io the unconscious rnolher-miago, which 
lesulled in madness (as to-day), during winch Hercules identifies himself 
with Lamia (Heral and murders his own childier The delphic oracle 
commumcates to him the fact that he is named Heicules because he owes 
his immortal fame to Hera, who through her persecution compelled him 
to groat deeds It can be seen that the great deed " really means the 
conquering of the mother and through her to wm immortality His, 
characteristic weapon, the club, he cuts from the maternal olive tree Like 
tne sun, he possessed the arrows of Apollo He conquered ihe Nemean lion 
m his cave, which has the signification of " the grave in the mother's womb ’ 
(ace the end of this chaptci) Then follows the combat with the Hydra, the 
typical battle with the diagon , the complete conquering of the motlici 
(See below) Following this, the capture of the Cerynean doe, whom he 
wounded with an arrow m the foot Ib’S is what generally happens to the 
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hero, but here it is reversed Hercules showed the captured Eryniantbian 
boar’ to Eurystbeus, whereupon the latter m fear crept into a cnsk That 
IS he died " The Stymphalides, the Cretan bull, and the rtum-devounrig 
horse of Hiomedes are symbols of the devastating powers nf dc.ith aiiumg 
whiCh the latter s relation to the mother may be rec. ''niierl esprcialiy 71 e 
battle for the precious girdle of the Amazon queen llippyljte pomits us lo 
see once more very clearly the shadow of the mother Hippulyte is, ready 
to give up the girdle, but Hera, changing herself into the form of Hippolyle 
calls the Amazons against Hercules in battle (Compare Horus, fighting 
fo'- the head ornament of Isis, about which there is moro later Chap 7 ) 
The liberation of Hesione results from Hercules journeying downwaids with 
his ship into the belly of the monster, and lulling the monster from within 
a'^ter three days labor (Jonah motive, Chiist m the tomb or in hell, 
the victory over death by creeping into the womb of the mother, and its 
destruction in the form of the motlier Tlte libido m the form of the beautiful 
maiden again conqueicd ) The expedition to h.i\tliia is a paralh I lo Gil 
gamesh, al“o to Moses in the Koran, whose goal was the confluence of the 
two seas it is the jotiiney of the sun to the Western sea, where Hercules 
discovered the straits of Gibialtar (" to that passage ’’ Faust), and with 
the ship of Helios set out towaids Erythia There he overcame the gigantic 
guardian Eurytion (Chumbaba in the Gilgamesh epic, the symbol of the 
father), then the triune Geryon (a monsltr of phallic libido symbolism), 
and at the same time wounded Heia, hastenmg to the help of Geryon by an 
arrow shot Then the robbeiy ol the herd followed " The treasuie attained 
witn difficulty ' IS here piesented m surroundings which make it truly uii 
raistakable Heiculos like the sun, goes lo death, dov\n into the mother 
(Western sea), but conquers the libido attached to the mother and reluriis 
with the vonderful Line . he was won back his libido, his life, the miglily 
possession We discover the same thought m the robbery oJf the golden 
apples of Hespendes, which are defended by the hundred-headed dragon 
The victory over Cerbeius is also easily understood as the victory over death 
by entrance into the mother (underworld) In order U> coroe to his wil" 
Deianira, he has to undeigu a terrible battle with a vrfer tod, Achdi s 
(with the mother) The ferryman Nessus (a centaur) violdci r» i in 
With bis sun arrows Heicnles killed this advci^ary liut I rtsus arlvi lJ 
Deianira to preserve his poisoned blood as a lo' c thnun When aftci the 
Snsane murder of Iphitiis Delphi denied him the sptei h of the oiac 'e, he took 
possession of the sacred tiipod 1 he dtlphic oiadc then fompelkd him 
to become a slave of Oniphale, who made hint Me a Gidd After tins 
Hercules returned home to Deianira, vvdio prescntcu liiiii \vi(h the garment 
poisoned with Nessus' blond (the Isn snake), wlncti irnincdialtly clung so 
closely to his skin that he in vam aitetijited to tear it inl (Plie casting nf 
the skin of the aging sun-god . S *rpent, as symbol of rcjuveti tt ion ) Hoituks 
then ascended the funeral pyre in older to destroy liim^clf by fire like the 
phoenix, that is to say, to give birth to himself again from his own tgg No 
one but young Philocfeles dated to sacrifice the god Ihuukre Piulorti ks 
received the arrows of the sua and the libido myth wax renewed with this 
Horus 

*’Ape3, also, have an instinctive fear of ‘■rakc' 

®®How much alive are still such primitive assouatioiib is shown by '^iran- 
tmi’s picture of the two mothers cow and calf, mottier and Uiild m the ' n c 
stable From this symbolism the surrouildings of the birthplace of the 
Saviour are explained 

” The myth of Hippolytus shows very beautifully all the typical pnits 
of the problem His stepmother Phaedra wantonly falls in love with him 
He repulses her, she complains to her husband of vuilation , the KitUi un 
plores the water god Poseidon to punish Hippolytos Then a monmci conus 
out of the sea HippoSytos’ horses shy and drag Hippolytos to (kutb Hut 
be IS resuscitated by Aesculapius and is placed by the gods w,th the wise 
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nymph. Ego. a, _ .e caunstjLar of Numa Pomp ..ns Thus the wish s hilhiled 

trom mctst, wisdom has oome 

Compare Hercules and Omphale 

Compare the reproach of Gilgamesh against Ishtar 

Spielrcin's patient is also sick from " a snake bite ” Jahrhitch, III, p 385. 

*®lhe enmcly introverted patient of Spielrein uses similar images she 
speaks of ‘ a rigidity of the soul on the cross," ot " stone hgures ” winch must 
be ' ransomed " 

1 call attention here to the fact that the symbolisms mertioned above are 
sliil'irg examples of Siloerer's " functional category ’ They depict the 
condition of introversior 

■a* W Gurhtt says ' The carrying of the bull is one of the difScult ie\m 
(services) which Mithra peifoimed m the service of freeing humanity, 
' somewhat corresponding, if it is permitted to compare the small with the 
great, with the carrying of the cross by CIrrist " (Cumont " Textes et Moou- 
Kionts," I, 'JJ) Suidy it is permissible to compare the two acts 

Man should be past that period when in true barbaric manner, he haughtily 
scorned the strange gods, the " du tainorum gentium " But man has not 
progressed that far, even yet 

“ Robertson (" Evangelical Myths," p 130) gives an interesting con- 
tribution to the question of the symbol of tlie carrying of the cioss Samson 
earned the " pillars ot the gates from Gara and died between the columns 
of the temple of the Philistines ” Hercules, weighted down by hss burden, 
carried his columns to the place (Gades), wheie he also died according to the 
Syrian version of the legend The columns of Hercules mark the western 
point where the sun sinks into the sea In old art he was actually represented 
carrying the two columns under his arms in such a way that they exactly 
formed a cross Here we peihaps have the origin of the myth of Jesus, 
who carries bus own cross to the place of execution It is worth noting that 
the three synoptics substitute a man of the name of Simon from Cyrene 
as bearer of the cross Cyrene is m Libya, the legendary scene upon wh^ch 
Hercules performed the labour of carrying the columns, as we have seen, 
and Simon (Simson) is the nearest Greek name-form for Samson, which m 
Greek might have been read Simson, as m Hebrew- But in Palestine it was 
Simon, Semo, or Sem, actually a name of a god. who represented the old 
sun-god Semesch, who was identified with Baal from whose myth the 
Samson myth has doubtless arisen The god Simon enjoyed especial honor 
!G Samaria " The cross of Hercules imght well be the sun's wheel for which 
the Greeks had the symbol of the cross The sun’s v-heel upon the bas-relief 
in the small metropolis at Athens contains a cross, which is very similar to 
the Maltese cross" (See Ihiole ' Antike Hinimelsbilder," 1898, p 59) 

** The Gieek myth of Ixion, who was bound to the " four-spoked wheel " 
says this almost without disguise Ixion first murdered his stepfather, 
but later was absolved from guilt by Zeus and blessed with his favor But 
the ingrate attempted to seduce Hera, the motner Zeus deceived him. 
liowevei allowing the goddess of the clouds, Nephele, to assume Hera's 
form (From this connection the centaurs have arisen ) Ixion boasted 
of ht^ deed, but Zeus as a punishment plunged him into the underworld, where 
he was bound to a wheel continually whirled around by the wind (Compare 
the punishment of Francesca da Rimmi in Dante and the " penitents " by 
Segantini ) 

Cited from Zentralblatt Jiir Psychoanalysf, Jahrgang, II, p S65 

The symbolism of death appearing in abundance m dreams has been 
emphasised by StekeL (“ Sprache des Traumes," p 317). 

Compare the Cassms scene above 
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CKAPTER VII 

*A diiect unconstramed evpressioa of sojcuahty is a natuial occunencc 
and as such neither unbeaunful nor repulsive The " moral ” repiessioti 
makes sexuality on one side dirty and hypocritical, on the other shameless 
and obtrusive 

“Compare what is said below concerning the twoti< t of Altering 

“The sacrilegious assault of Horus upon Isis at which Plutarch (" De 
Isis et Obins ) stands aghast , he expresses himself as follows concerning 
it '' But if any one wishes to assume and maintain that all this has leally 
happened and taken place with respect to blessed and irnpensluble nature 
whic'i for the most part is considered as corresponding to the divme , then 
to speak in the words of Aeschylus, ' he must spit out and clean his mouth ' ” 
From this sentence one can form a conception of how the wcll-mtentioned 
people of ancient society may have condemned the Christian point of view 
first the hanged God, then the management of the family, the " foundatioii " 
of the state The psychologist is not surprised 

‘ Compare the typical fate of Theseus and Pciiithoos 

‘Compare the example given for that in Aigiemont “Fuss- und 
Schrih53rtnbohk " Also Part I of this book , the foot of the sun m an Avmenwn 
folk prayer Also de Cnbernatis " Die Tiere m dev Indo Gennanischen 
Mytbologie," Vol I, p 220 £E 

» Rohde “ Psyche " 

^Porphyrins (" De antro nymphatum Quoted by Dietcnch “ Mith- 
laalit p 63) says that according to the Mithraic doctrine the souls which 
pass away at birth are destined for winds, because these souls had taken the 
breath of the wind into custody and therefore had a similar nature . \jnixait 
S «(S yfKffiii loi<rnis xal iiri ytvisims cravat evtfiuvs Sti jb 

«al alrir Trpev/ua xal oviriay — (The souls deporting 

at birth and becoming separated, probably winds because of inhaling their 
breath and becoming the same substance ) 

• In the hlithraic liturgy the generating breath of the spirit comes from 
the sun, probably “ from the tube of the sun (see Part 1) Coiru.,>pimdiug 
to this idea, in the Rjgvcda the sun is called tlie Oue-footed Compare with 
that the Armenian prayer, for the sun to allow its foot to rest upon the face 
of the suppliant (Abegliian “ Der armenische Volksglauhc,'' Ibsm, p 41) 

* Firmicus Maternus (Mathes , I, 6, &) " Cui (ammo) descensus per 

orbetn sobs tnbuitar, per orbem vero lunae praeparatur ascensus " (For 
which soul a descent through the disc of the sun is devised, hut the ascent 
13 prepared through the disc of the moon), Lydus (" De mens IV, 3) 
tells us that the hierophant Praetextatus has said that Janus despatches the 
diviner souls to the lunar fields tcIs flusrcpas ^jtI ri/y (rfXr/i/iKiy 

AiroirffiTrei Epiphanius (Plaeres LXVI, 52) Sn ix tSv <5 Sktkot 

(r^i (rek^nii) a-rroTn'jiMrAaTBi Quoted by Cumont 1 “ Textes et Monuments ' 
I, I, p 40 la exotic myths it is the same with the moon hrooenms 
Ibid, p 352 ff 

“ The Light of Asia, or The Great Renunciation " (Mahdbhinishkramana) 

One sees upon corresponding representations how the elephant presses 
into Maya's head with its trunk 

Rank “ The Myth of the Birth of the Heio," translated by W White 

““The speedy dying of the mother or the separation from the mother 
belongs to the myth of the hero In the myth of the swan maiden which 
Rank has analyzed very beautifully, there is the wish-fuifilling thought 
that the swan maiden can fly away again after the birth of the child, becau e 
she has then fulfilled her purpose Man needs the mother only for lebirtb 
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u Ind ^ -word for the rust o of the wind In Ihn trees. 

^ Meaas sonnd of t*.e waves 

“An introjection of object into the subject in the sense of Ferenczi, the 
" gegenwurf '' or "widciwurf” (Objektum) of the mystics Eckart and 
Bohme 

I ' Karl Joel C' Seele und Welt," Jena 1912) says (p 163) "Life does 
not dimmish in artists and prophets, but is enhanced They are the leaders 
into the lost Paradise, which now for the first time becomes Paiadise through 
rediscovery It is no more the old dull unity of life towards which the artist 
strives and leads, it is the sentient reunion, not the empty but the full unity 
not the unity of indifference but the unity of difference " " All life is the 

raising of the eqmlibiium and the pulling oackw'ards into equilibrium Such 
a return do we find in religion and art ” 

By the primal experience must be understood that first human differ 
eiitiation between subject and object, that first conscious placing of object 
which IS not psychologically conceivable without the presupposition of an 
inner division of the animal " man " from himself, by which precisely is he 
scpaiated from nature which is at one with itself 

CrSvecoaur : "Voyage dans la Haute Pensylvanie," I. 362 

The dragons of the Greek (and Swiss) legends live in or near springs 
or other waters of which they are often the guardians 

Compare the discussion above about the encircling and devouring motive 
Water as a hindrance m dreams seems to refer to the mother, longing for the 
mother instead of positive work The crossing of water — overcoming of the 
resistance ; that la to say the mother, as a symbol of the longing for inactivity 
like death or sleep 

’* Compare also the Attic custom of stuffing a bull m spring the customs 
of the Lupercaha. Saturnalia, etc I have devoted to this motive a separate 
investigation, theiofore I forego further proof 

*• In the Gilgamesh epic, it is directly said that it is immortality which the 
hero goes to obtain 

“ Sepp " Das Heidentum und dessen Bedeutung fiir das Chnstentum ' 
Vol HI, 82 

“ Compare the symbolism of the arrow above 

This thought is generally organized in the doctnne of pre-existence 
Thus m any case man is his own generator, immortal and a hero, whereby 
the highest wishes are fulfilled 

"Fraser "Golden Bough," IV, 297, 

•“ " Thou seekest the heaviest burden, there findest thou thyself (Nietzsche 
" 7arathuslra ") 

It IS an unvarying peculiarity, so to speak, that in the whale-dragcm 
myth, the hero is very hungry in the belly of the monster and begins to cut 
off pieces from the animal, so as to feed himself He is in the nourishing 
mother " in the presexual stage ” His next act. m order to free himself 
IS to make a fire In a myth of the Eskimos of the Behring Straits, the hero 
finds a woman in the whale's belly, the soul of the animal, which is feminine 
(Ibid, p 86) (Compare Frobenius Ibid, passim ) 

*0 The carrying of the tree played an important part, as is evident from 
a note m Strabo X, in the cult of Dionysus and Ceies (Demeler) 

A text on the Pyramids, which treats of the arrival of the dead Pharaoh 
in Heaven, depicts how Pharaoh takes possession of the gods m order to 
assimilate their divine nature, and to become the lord of the gods " His 
servants have imprisoned the gods wiln a chain, they have taken them and 
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dragged them away, they have bound them, they have cut their tnroata 
and taken out their entrails, they have dismembered them and cooked them 
zn hot vessels And the king consumed their foice and ate their souls Ihe 
great gods trom his bienkfast, the medmm gods his dinner, the little gods 
his supper — the king consumes everything that comes m his viay Greedily 
he devours everything and his magic power becomes greater than all mngic 
power He becomes the heir of the power, he becomes greater than all hcira, 
he becomes the lord of heaven, he eats all crowns and ail bracelets, he eats 
the wisdom of every god, etc " (Wiedemann " Der alls Orient," II, 
2, 1900, p 18) This impossible food, this " Bulimie," strikingly depicts 
the sexual hbido m regression to the presexual material, wheie the mother 
(the gods) 13 not the object of sex but of hunger. 

“The sacramental sacrifice of Dionysns-Zagrcus and tlie eatmg of the 
sacrificial meat produced the *' i/cos AkIvuitos " the resurrection of the god, 
as plainly appears from the Cretan tragments of the Lunpides quoted by 
Dieterich (Ibid , p 105 

tyviv !* IBloy Tf>uan/, oS 
Aliy Mfiaior jufcrriji yfy6/^i7}y 
/cal I'tiKTiifdAou Zstyfi/ais iSodras 
Touj wfioefidyovs Jalrat rfAttras 

(Living a blameless life whereby I became an initiate of the Idnean 

Zeus, I celebrated the carnivorous banquet of Zagreua, the wan- 
dering herdsman of the night ) 

The mystics took the god into themselves by eating the unccioked meat of the 
sacTiticial animal 

“Richter 14, 14, 

®* Orphic Hymn, 43 Compare Roadher ' " Lexicon," sect on lakthos 

A close parallel to this is the Japanese myth of Izansgi, who, following 
his dead spouse into the underworld, implored her to return f-he is 
ready, but beseeches him, " Do not look at me " Izanagi produces 
light with hi3 reed, that is to say, with a masculine piece of wood (the file 
boring Phallus), and thus loses his spouse (Frobemus Ibid, p .iff) 
Mother must be put in the place of iroouse Instead of the mother, the hero 
produces fire, Hiawatha, maise , CJdm, Runes, when ne tn torment hung 
on the tree 

'•Quoted from De Jong "Das aniike Myatciienwesen " I eiden 1910, 

p 22 

A son-lover from the Demeter mvth is lasion, wlio embraces Dcmeter 
upon a thnce-ploughed cornfield fBndal couch in tlie pasture ) For 
that lasion was struck by lightning by Zeus (Ovid . " MeUm IX) 

See Cumottt " Textes et Monuments,” I p CB. 

»» " Mithrasht p 123 

For example upon a Campana relief ra Lovatelh (" Antichi monumenti ' 
Roma, 1889, I, IV, Fig 6) Likewise the Veronese Prwpus has a baOict 
filled with phalli 

Compare Gnmm II, IV, p 899 Either by the caressing or kissing 
of a dragon or a snake, the fearful animal was changed into a beautiful woman 
whom the hero wins m this way. 

•’ The mother, the earth, is the distributor of nourishment The mother 
in presexual material has this meaning Therefore St Dommicus waf 
nourished from the breasts of the mother of God The sun wife, hiarnaqua 
consists of bacon Compare with this the megalomamc ideas of my patient, 
who asserted " I am Germania and Helvetia made exclusively from ‘ sweet 
butter ’ " (“ Psychology of Dementia Praecox ''). 
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‘“Compare the ideas of Nietzsche " Piercmf mto one’s own pit/’ etc. 
In a prayer to Hermca ir. a London, papyrus it is said /loi, KipU 'Ep/nri, 

&s ri ^iicipr) fst ris (tpiAfaf rwv 7 iiPffiK 0 tu' (Come to me, Lord Hermes, as 1 h.s 
foetus mto Ine womb of tne motJier) Kenyon " Greek Papyrus m the 
British Museum/’ 1893, p 116 , Pap CXXII, Z 2 £f Cited by Dietench : 
Ibid , p 97 

Compare De Jong Ibid , p 22 

The typical gram god of antiquity was Adonis, whose death and resurrec 
tion was celebrated annually lie was the son lover of the mother, for the 
gram is the son and fnictifier of the womb of the eiiilh as Robeitson veij 
correctly remarks (" Evangehcai Myths." p 3fiJ 

De fong Ibid , p 14. 

Faust 

" Ihere whirls the press, like clouds on clouds unfolding, 

Then with stretched arm swing h gh the ke> thou’rt holding ! " 

As an example among many I mention here the Polynesian Rata myth 
Cited by Frobenius . Ibid , pp 64-66 " With a favorable wind the boat 

was sailing easily away over the Ocean, when Nganaoa called out one day : 
’ O Rata, here is a fearful enemy who nses up trom the Ocean 1 ' It was 
an open mussel of huge dimensions One shell was m front of the boat 
the other behmd it, and the vessel was directly between. The next moment 
the horrible mussel would have clapped its shells together and ground the boat 
and occupants to pieces m its grip But Nganaoa was prepared for this 
possibility He grasped his long spear and quickly plunged it into the belly 
of the animal so that the creature, instead of snapping together, at once 
sank back to the bottom of the sea Alter they had escaped from this danger 
they continued on theiV way But after a while the voice of the always 
watchful Nganaoa was again to be heard ‘ O Rata, once more a terrible 
enemy rushes upwards from the depths of the ocean ’ This time it was a 
mighty octopus, whose gigantic tentacle^ already surroiinded the boat, in order 
to destroy rt At this critical moment, Nganaoa seized his spear, and plunged 
It into the head of the octopus The tcnlaclcs sank away limp and the dead 
monster rose to the surface of the water. Once more they continued on their 
j 0111 ney, but a yet greater danger awaited them One day the val lant Nganaoa 
called out O Rata, here is a great whale ’’ The huge ^aws were wide open 
the lower jaw was already under the boat, and the upper one over it One 
n^oment more and the whale would have devoured them Now Nganaoa 
' the dragon slayer ’ brolte his spear mto two parts and at the moment when 
the whale was about to devour them he stuck the two pieces into the jaws of 
the foe so that he could not close his jaws Nganaoa quickly sprang mto the 
jaws of the great whale (devouring of the hero) and looked into its belly, 
and whit did he see ’ Theie sat both his parents, his father, Taintokeraa, 
and his mother, Vaiaroa who had been gulped down into the depths of this 
monster 9 he oracle has come true The voyage has come to its end Great 
was the joy of the parents of Nganaoa when they saw their son Ihey were 
convinced that then freedom svas at hand. And Nganaoa resolved upon 
revenge He took one of the two pieces from the jaws of the animal — one 
was enough to make it impossible for the whale to close I'lS jaws and so keep 
a passage free for Nganaoa and his parents He broke this part of the spear 
in two, in order to use them as wood to produce lire by rubbing He com 
manded his father to hold one firmly below, while he himself managed the 
upper one, until the fire began to glimmer (production of fire) Now when he 
blew this mto flames he hastened to heat the fatty part (heart) of the belly 
with the fire The monster, writhing with pam sought help swimming to the 
nearest land (journey m the seal As soon as he reached the sand-bank 
(land) father, mother and son walked on to the land through the open jaws 
of the dying whale (slipping out of the hero) " 
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In the Now Zeaiaaii Matn myth (quoted by Frobenius Ilnd , p fiO ff ) 
the monster to be conquered is the grandmother Hinc-nji-te-po Maui 
the hero, says to the birds who assist him ‘ My little friends, nc'w when 1 
creep mto the jaws of the old woman, jou must not laugh, but when I have 
been m and come out again, from her mouth then you may greet me with 
jubilant laughter ” Then Main actually creeps mto the moatn of the sleeping 
old woman 

60 Published and prepared by Julius v Negckir, in " Rchg G^' ,cliichte " 
Vers u Vorarb von Dieterich und Wunsch, Vol XI Giessen 1012 

61 Quoted J, V Negelem , "Dec Traumschiussel des jagnddeva," p SOG 
6® The pme-tree speaks the significant wotd, “ M’nnc-wawa I ” 

*0 In a fairy tale, the bird comes to the tree which grows upon the grav' 
of the mother in order to give help 

6'' Roscher : s. " Pious," Sp 2491, 62 Probably a symbol of rtbuth 
‘6 The father of Picus is called Sterculus or Sterculius, a name which is 
clearly derived from stErcu3=e3i:cTementum ; he is also said to be the devror 
of manure The primitive creator who also created the mother did so lu 
the manner of intantile creation, which we have previously learned The 
supreme god laid an egg his mother from which be was again produced — 
this is an analogous tram of thouglit 
66 Introversion = to enter the mother, to sink mto one's own inner-world 
or source of the libido, is symbolized by creeping m passing Ihiongh boung 
(Scratching behind the ear=makmg fire) Boring mto the ear, scratching 
with the nails, swallowing serpents Thus the Buddhist legend is under- 
standable When Gautama had spent the w-hole day sitting m deep leflection 
under the sacred tree, at evening he became Buddha, the illumined one 
*■' Compare .jiaWil! (phallus) above and its etymological connection 
*6 Spielrem’s patient received from God three wounds through her head 
breast and eye ‘ Then there came a resurrection of the Spirit " (Jahrbttrh 
HI p 376) 

In the Tibetan myth of Bogda Gesser Khan the sun-hero shoots his .irrozi 
mto the forehead of the demoniacal old woman, who devours ir and spits 
it up again In a Calmuc myth, the hero slioott. the arrow mto the eye 
emitting rays, which is found on the forehead of the bull Compare with 
that the victory of Polyphemus, whose character is signified upnn an Attic 
vase because with it there is also a snake (as symbol of the mother. See 
the explanation of the sacnficium Mithnacum) 

6’ In the form of the father, for Megissogwon is the demon of the west, like 
Mudjckeewis 

*6 Compare Deussen : " Geschichte der Phiiosophie," Vol I, p 14 
An analogy is Zeus and Athene lo Rigveda 10, 31, the woid of praj-er 
becomes a pregnant cow In Persian it is the " Eye of Aliura " , Babylonian 
Nabn: the woid of fate, Persian vohu mano the good thought of the 
creator God , in Stoic conceptions, Hermes is lo^os or world intellect , m 
Alexandria the So^iia. in the Old 'Testament it is the angel of Jehovah or 
the countenance of God Jacob wrestled with the angel during the night 
at the ford of Jabbok after he had crossed the water with all that he possessed 
(Night journey on the sea, battle with the night snake, combat at the ford 
like Hiawatha) In this combat. Jacob dislocated his thigh (Motive of the 
twisting oat of the arm Castration on account of the overpowering of the 
mother) This " face ” of God was compared in the old Jewish philosophy 
to the mystic Metatron, the prince of the face of God (Josiah 5. 14), who 
brings “ the prayer to God ” and “ m whom is the name of God " The 
Naassens (Ophits) called the Holy Ghost the " first word," the mother of 
all that lives , the Valentimans comprehended the descending dove of Pneuma 
as “the word of the mother from above, the Sophia.” (Drews " Christ 
Myth, ■ I, pp 16, 32, 80 ) In Assyria, Gibtl, the fire god, had the r6le of 
Logos (Tiele " Assyr. Gesch " (In Ephrem, the Sy nan writer of hymns. 
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J n the R ph?t B3y5 to Cliriat A spark dI fire _ii the a_r waits for Ince 
over the Joidan It thoa followesc it and be baptized, then take 

possession of thyself, tsash thyself, for iivlio has the power to take hold of 
burriintf file With his hands '> Thou, who art wholly fire, have mercy upon 
mo ' Lkcuer “ Religioasgeschichthche TJntersuchungea " Cited by Diews 
Ibid , p 81 

Perhaps the great significance of the name arose from this phantasy 

** Grimm mentions the legend tliat Siegfiied was suckled by a doe (Com 

Hiawatha's first deed 1 

'^Compare Grimm's “Mythology" Mime or Jbmir is a gigantic beirg 
of groat wisdom, “ a very old Nature God ’’ with whom the Norse gods 
associate later fables make of him a demon and a skilful smith (closest 
relation to Wie’and) Just as Wotaci obtained advice from the wise woman 
(compare the quotation fiom Tulms Cscsai about the German matron) so 
does Odm go to the btook of Mfrotr in which wisdom and judgment he hidden 
to the spiritual mother (mother- imago) There he requests a drink (dunk 
of iir. mortality), but no sooner does he receue it than he saciifices his eye 
to the well (death of the sun m the sea) The well of Mlmir points un 
doubtedly to the mothei stcnifiranv e of M“imr Thus Mlmir gets possession 
of Odin’s other eye In Mimir, the mother (wise giant) and the embryo 
(dwarf subterranean sun Harpocrates) is condensed , hkev ise, as mother 
he IS the souice of wisdom and art (“ Mother-imago " therefore may be 
tnnslattd as ‘‘phantasy" under certain circumstances) 

The magic sleep is also present in the Plomeric celebration of the Hicros- 
gamos Sec above ) 

““This is proved by Siegfried's words 

‘‘ Through furious fire 
To thee have I fared ; 

Nor birny nor bucklei 
Guarded my breast 
Xho flames have broke i 
Through to my hcarl 
My blood doth bound 
In turbulent streams . 

A raving fire 
Within, me is kindled " 

The cave iliagon is the ‘terrible mother” In the German legends 
ihe mnalcn to bo ,escued often appears as a snake or dragon, and must be 
kissed m this form, through which the dragon is changed into a beaubful 
woman A fish's or a serpent's tail is attnouted to certain wise women 
In the "golden mountain" a king’s daughter was bewitched into a snake 
In the Oselberg near Dmkelsbuhi there hves a snake with a woman's head 
and A bunch of keys around her neck. (Grimm ) 

Faust (II Part) 

Doch ira Erstarren such ich nicht mein Heil, 

Das bchaudern ist der Mcnschheil bestes 'led; 

\Vie auch die Welt ihm das Getuhl verteuie, 

Ergnffeo, fuhlt er ticf das Ungcheure 

' " Ftymol W oi lerbuch der deutschen Sprache," sub Hort 

" Gricchisclie Etymologie," sub K«t>ew 

Pausanias I IS, 7 

Rohde '‘Psyche," IV Aufl , Vol I, p 214, 

”J Maehly "Die Sclilange im My thus und Kultus der klassiscben 
Volker" 1867. 
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Duchesne ' lib pontifical, I, S, CIX. Citeri by Cumotit " Fcxtes 
et Monuments, Vo! I, p j'51 

Cited by Cumoat "Tcxtes ei; Monuments, Vo! I, p S')! 

''s Like tsis counCerpart, the apocalyptic " son of man, ’ from wlicne 
mouth proceeds a " sharp two-edq;ed sword" Kev i Ih Compare Christ 
as serpent and the AnLchrist seducing the people Rev jcsv 3 We lomr 
across the same motive of the guardian dragon who pierces women, m Uie 
myth troni ''’an Diemen’s Land “ A horn-baclc lay m the cavdy of a rock 
a huge horn-back i The horn-back was large and he Jiad a very long sprai 
From his cavity he espied the ■women , he saw tlirm dive into the ■watci, 
ho pieiced them with his spear, he killed them, he carried them a''vay Frirsome 
time they wcie to be seen no longer" The monster was ttmn. killed by the 
two heroes They made fire (!) and brought the vvotnen to life again (Cited 
by Fiobenius Ibid p 77 } 

The eyes of the Son of man aie like a flame of fire Rev i : 15 
"'Cited by Cumont " les.tcs et Monuments," f, p 353 
’“Compare Koscher "Lexicon 1 2, 1SS5 

Ihe tiiple foim also related to the moon {-wiving full, and waning moon) 
However such cosmic relations are primarilv projections of met ipsydiology 

Faust (H Part) The Scene of the mothers Thcley belongs to fltcate, 
■rm^uflaU, as the guardian of Hades, and psychopompic Divinity Compare 
Janus, Peter and A ion 

“’Attribute of the ” temble mother"* Ishtar has "toimented ‘nc Lnr'e 
with goad and ivhip and lortuied him to death " (Jensen " CiilgauicoU 
Epic " p 13 ) Also an attribute of Helios 

Phaihe symbol of fear 

Murderous weapon as symbol of the fructifying phallus 

’’ Plato has already testified to this as a phallic symbol, as is mentioned 
abot e 

Cited by Ruscher 1, 2 Sp 1300 

‘’Compare the symbolism in the hvmn to Mary of Melk (12th ceutuiv) 

" Santa M ina. 

Closed gate 

Opened to God's command — 
bcalod fountain. 

Barred garden. 

Gate of Paradiie " 

The same symbolism occiiis n meroiic ver u ■ 

" j'Didcn may I enter with you 
Into vour rose gardin, 

There, where ihe little icd loscs grow. 

Those delicate ard lender rests. 

With a tree clo'-e bv 
Whose Icives sway to ami (to, 

And a cool little brock 
Which lies diifotly bn-Kutli it 

Herzog "Aus dera Asl lepti ion vun Kos " Atunn fur JRrh^’nvs- 
UKSv-jirc/m/f, A’ol A H 2, p dlS) ff 

A Mithraic sanctuary was ■when at ah possible, a subteu im an gioHo , 
often the cavern was merely an artificial one It is conreiv ibie that the 
Christian crypts and subterranean churches are of similar meanmg 

Compare Schultze "Die Katakomben, 1SS2, p 3 
” In the Tauroboha a hull was sacrificed over a grave in which lay the 
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one to be con'iecrated His mitiatiori consisted in being covered vi^ith tlie 
blotid of the sacrifice Also a regeneiatioa and rebuth, baptism. The 
baptized one was called RenaUts 

Additional proof in Herzog Ibid , p 224 

»nbid, p 22 j 

** Indeed sacred serpents were kept for display and other purposes, 
llohue " Psyche," chap 1, p. 244 
Vol 1 p 28 

*’fick Compare ‘ 'Wottcibnch *’ I, p 424. 

"iJ Compare the stable cleaning oi Hucuies The stable, like the cavern, 
is a place ol birth We find stable and cavern in Milhracisn, combined with 
the bull symbolism, as m Christianity (See Robertson " Cnrist and 
Kiiihna ”) In a Basuto myth, the stable birth also occurs (Frobenms ) 
iho stable birth belongs to the mythologjc animal fable , theietore 
the legend of the conceptio immacuKta, allied to the history ol the impregna- 
tion of the bairen Sarah, appears verv early m Egypt as an animal fable 
Herodotus III 28, relates ' This Apis or Epaphos is a calf whose mother 
\,as unable to become impregnated, but the Egyptians said that a ray from 
heaven fell upon the cow, and from that she brought forth Apis " Apis 
symbolizes the sun, theicKire his signs upon the forehead a white spot, 
upon his back a figure of an eagle, ajion his tongue a beetle 

According to Philo, the serpent is the most spirited of all animals , 
its nature is that ol fire, the rapidity of its movements is great and this without 
need of any especial limbs It lias a long life and sheds age with its skin 
Therefore it was incui( dUd m the mysteries, because it is immortal (Maehly 
" Die Schlangc in Mylhologie und Kultus dcr klassisrhen Vulker " 1867, p 7 ) 

100 For esc,.mjfo, the St John of Quinten Malsys (nre illustration) : also 
two pictures by an unknown Strasdiurg master m the Gallery at Strassburg 

101 " And the woman — navmg a imldca cup in her hand full of Eiborninaticns 
and filthmess of hci lornicfition (Rev xvn 4) T. he woman is ‘drunken 
will the blood of the saints and with the bhxid of the martyrs of Jesus " 
a sinking image of the terrible mother fhere, cup=gen’tah) la the Tibetan 
myth of llogda Gescei Khan there h a beetle (treasure attainable with diffi- 
culty), which the demoniac old woman gtiaids Gessor says to her , Sister, 
nc vei s-mcc I wiifl boin have you shown me the beetle my soul " The mother 
libido IS also 1hc Sou! It is significant that the old woman desired the hero 
ds a husband (Frobenms ) 

This is also the significance of the mysteiics Tlieir purpose is to lead 
the uilIcss regressive iiiccjtuous libido over the bridges of symbolism into 
nlmnal activify and thrruigli that Lra.istoini the obscure compulsion of the 
hbido working up from the unconscious into social communion and higher 
mntal endeavour. 

An excellent example of this is the desn iption of the orgies oi the 
Russim sectaiian by Meicschkowski, in his booK, "Peter the Great and 
Alcvci " In the cult of the Asiatic Goddesses of love [Anaitis, Mylifta, 
etc ), prostitution in the temple was an oigatii/ed institution The orgiastic 
ciiU of Anahita (Anaitis) has been preserved in modern sects wnth the Ah 
111 I'lija, tho so-called " extinguishers of light " ; with the YezSds and Dushik- 
kuros, who celebrate nocturnal religious oigies which end m a wild sexual 
dtbuich. diuing which incestuous unions also occur (Spiegel " Erda 
Alt! i tumskuiiilo," II, p 64) Further examples are to be found m the valuable 
work of Stoll (“ Das hcxualleben in der Volkerpsychologie,” Leipzig 1908) 

J*"* Concerning the kiss of the snake, compare Gnnrm, II, p 809 By 
this means, a beautiful woman was set free The sucking refers to the 
maternal significance of the snake, which exists along with the phallic It 
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M a coitus act on tne prese’cual sta^e Spielrcm’s insane patif'nt (Jahrtmch, 
HI p 344) sa>s as follows “ 'Wine is the blond of Jcsu- — Ihe water must 
be blessed, and was blessed by him The one bn^'icd ahve becomes the 
vineyard That wine becomes blood — the water is mingled with cluldith- 
ness because God =ays, ' become hive little children ' Ihtic is also spermatic 
water which can be drunken with blood That perhaps js the water of Jecus ' 
Here we find a commingling of aU the vaiious meanings of the way to wm 
immortality Wiedemann ('Ter alte Orient,” II, 2, p 1» , cited by 
Dietench Ibid , p 101) asserts that it is an Lgvptian idea that mandiaws 
in the milk of immortality by suckling the breast of a goddess (Compare 
with that the myth of Hercules, where the hero attains nijmnrt,ility by a 
single draw at the breast of Hera ) 

From the wulings of the sectarian Anton Unter(i,5,hrer “ Geheimes 
Resknpt der bernischen Kcgierung an die Pfarr- und Statlhalteiamler ' 
1821 I owe the knowledge of this fragment to liev Dr O Pfister 

Nietzsche " ?arathustra ” ' And I al&o gis'e this parable to you 

Not a few who wished to drive out the devil from themselves, by thnt lead 
themselves into the slough ” 

'“'Compare the vision of Zosimoa. 

*“® The significance of the communion iitunl as a unio mysti a -with God 
IS at bottom sexual and very corporeal The primitive smniheanre cf the 
communion is that of a Hieros^amos Therefore m the Iragment of the 
Attis mysteries handed down by Pirmicus it is said that the mystic eats from 
the lympanon, drinks from the Kymbalon, and he confesses M rhv iratrrliv 
SirtSuov, which means the same as “ I have entered the bridal chamber ’ 
Usener (m Dietench Ibid p. 126) refers to a senes of quotations from the 
patnstic literature, of which I mention merely one sentence from the speeches 
of Proclus of Constantinople r) vocrTits fn >) d \6yos ipufirfintraTo r^y eipKO- 
(The bridal chamber im which the Logos has espoused the flesh) The chui ch 
IS also to some extent the bridal chamber, where the spirit unites with the 
flesh, really the Cometenura Irenaeus mentions some more of the initiatory 
customs of certain gnostic sects which were undoubtedly nothing but spun utl 
weddings (Compare Dietench Ibid , p 127 0) In the Catholic church 
even yet, a Hterosgamos is celebrated on the installation of a priest A young 
maiden there represents the church as bride 

Compare also the phantasies of Felicien Rops The crucified Pnapus 

Compare with that the symbolism m Nietzsche’s poem : “ Why enticest 
thou thyself into the paradise of the old serpent ? " 

■' Thus spake Zarathustra " 

"‘Nietzsche himself must have shown at times a certain predilection for 
loathsome animals Compare C A. Bernoulli " Franz Oberbcck und 
Friedrich Nietzsche,” Voh I, p 166, 

1 recall Nietzsche's dream, which is cited m Part I of this book 

The Germanic myth of Dietench von Bcin, whn bad fiery breath, beionp-g 
to this idea He was wounded in the forehead by an arrow, a piece of which 
remained there fixed, from this, he was called the immcrtal In a snmJrr 
manner, half of Hrfingnir’s wedge-shaped stone fastened itself in Ihoi s 
head See Gnmm ” Mythology,” 1, p 309 

1'® " Geschichte der Philosophie," Vol 1, p 161 

**“Sa tapo atapyata 

The Stoic idea of the creative primal warmth, in which we have aireuly 
recognized the libido (Part I, Chap. IV) belongs m this connection, also the 
birth of Mithra from a stone, which resulted solo aeslu hbidims (thiough the 
heat of the libido only) 

In the accurate prose translation this passage reads ” There Kama 
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developed from him in the begmamg ” (Deussen “ Gesch d Phil Vol 1. 
p 123) Kama is the hbido " The sages fouad the root of being in the non 
being in the heart, searching with mtrospectioui " 

i'" "Fame and Eternity ’’ 

Grimm “ Mythology," III The heroes have serpent's eyeg, as do 
the kings oimr i auga Sigurdr is called Ormr I Aaga 
Nietzsche’s 

" In the green light. 

Happiness stil! plays around the brown abyss 
His voice grows hoarse. 

His eye flashes verdigns ' ” 

From ' The Poverty of the Richest ” 

Nietzsche's " Fragments of Dionysus-Dithyrambs." 

“ Heavy eyes 
Which seldom love • 

But when they love, it flashes out 
Like a gold mine 

Where a dragon guards the treasure of love 
lie IS pregnant with the suu. 

Galatians in 27 alludes to this primitive idea " For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Chiist have put cm Ciinst ’ 

ill Just as jg so is Marsyas a crucified one (See Robertson 

'‘Evangelical Myths," p 66) Both were hung, a punishment which has 
an unmistakable symbolic value because the suspension ( ‘ to suffer and fear 
in the toiinent of suspension ") is the symbol of an unfilfilled wish (See 
Freud " The Interpretation of Dreams ") Therefore Christ, Odin, Attis 
hung on trees (=motber) The Talmuaic Jesus ben Pandira (apparently 
the earliest histone Jesus) suffered a similar death on the eve of a Passover 
festival in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (106-79 b c ) This Jesus may 
have been the founder of the " Essenes," a sect (see Robertson " Evang 
Myths," p 123) which stood in a certain relation to subsequent Christianity 
The Jesus ben Stada identified with the preceding Jesus, but removed into 
the second Christian century, was also hung Both were first stoned, a pun sh- 
mei it w !ik h w as, " 0 to S| leak a bloodless one hke hanging The Christian church 
which spills noblood, therefore burned This may not be without significance 
for a pecuiiai cei emony leported fiom Uganda " When a king of Uganda wished 
to live forever, he went to a place in Busiro, where a feast was given by the chiefs 
At the feast the Mamba Clan was especially held m honor, and during the 
festivities a member of this clan was sccietly chosen by his fellows, caught 
by them, and beaten to death with their fists , no stick or other weapon 
might be used by the men appointed to do the deed After death the vicl im’s 
body was flayed and the skin made into a special whip, etc After the cere- 
mony of the feast m Busiro, with its strange sacrifice, the king of Uganda 
was suppo&ed to live forever, but from that day he was never allowed to see 
his mother again (Quoted from Frazer “ Golden Bough," Part IV, p 415) 
The sacrifice, which is chosen to purchase everlasting life lor another, is here 
given ovei to a bloodless death and after that skinned That this sacrifice 
has an absolutely unmistakable relation to the mother — as we already know — 
IS corroborated very plainly by Frazer 

jar Fiazer " Adonis, Attis, Osins,” p 242 
Fiazer Ibid , p 246 
i»*Frdzer; Ibid, p 249 

Cited by Dietcnch m “ Mithrasliturgie," p 215 
m Another attempt at solution seems to be the Dioscuri motive The 
sun consists of two brothers similar to each other, the one mortal, the other 
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immortal Tins motive is found, as is well known, in the two A^viiis, who 
however are not further diffeientiated. In the Mithraic doUiine, Withra 
IS the fatbei , Sol the son, and yet both are one as « Srhs 'HAkh Miflit, 

The motive of twins emerges, not infrequently, in dreams In a flrram 
\/here it is related that a woman had given birth to twins, the dreamer fnnufi 
instead of the e'cpected chuditn, a box: and a bottla-Iil e object TIeie the 
twins had male and femalr signifiranoe This oLsi rvation hints .i1 a possible 
significance of the Dioscin i as the sun and its re bearing mother— daughter (^1 
Among the daughters of the do iCit 
^entraMatl Ju-r Piychoanalyse, Vol II. p 160 

This problem has frequently been employed m tlie ancient sun myths 
It IS especially striking that the lion-killing heroes. Samson and fieri ules 
are weaponless m Ihe combat The lion is the symbol of tin mii,i mten r 
summer heat, astrologic.illy he is the Domicil.um Solis SUunthal {4cithrhrif< 
fur Volherpsychologie, Vol IT, p IJJ) reasons about tins in a most mteiestin(, 
manner, which I quote \/ord for word 

When the Sun-god fights against the suranui heat, he fights against 
himself, when he kills it, he kills himself Most ceitainly ' IhePhonuian 
Assyrian and Lydian ascribes self-destruction to his sun-god, for Ik* tan coir 
prehend the lessening of the sun’s hoat only as a self murder He believed 
that the sun stood at its highest in the summer and its rays sctnclud with 
destroying heat thus does the god burn himself, but he docs not die, only 
rejuvenates himself — Also Hercules burns hinutU, but ascends to Olympus 
in the flames This is the contradiction m the pagan nods Tiny, as forces 
of nature, are helpful as well as haimful to men In order to do i;ocid and l ; 
redeem they must work against themselves The oppo'-stion is dulled, wlun 
either of the two sides of the forces of nature is personified m an especial 
god, or when the power of nature is conceived of as a divine ptisonago 
hov/ever, each of its rwo modes of action the benevolent and the injunous 
has an especial symbol The symbol is always independent, and finally 
IS the god himself , and while originally the god worked against biniself 
destroyed himself, now symbol fights against symbol, god against god or 
the god with the symbol ” 

Certainly the god fights with himself with this other self, which we have 
conceived of under the symbol of mother The conflict always appears to 
be the struggle with the father and the conquering of the mother 

IS* The old Etruscan custom of cowering the uin of ashes and the dead 
buried in the earth, with the shield, is something more than mere chance 
Incest motive 

Compare the idea of the Phcenix in the Apocalypse of Baruch, Part I 
of this book 


CBIAPTER VIII 

* The kingdom of the mother is the kingdom of the (unconsemus) ph.inf isv 

* Behind nature stands the mother in continuation of our earlier diet iicsions 
and m the foregoing poem of Holderlra Here the mother hoieii btlmt 
the poet s mind as a tree, on which the child hangs like a blossom 

® Once he called the “stars his brothers” Ileio I must cal! to mmd 
the remarks in the first part of this work especially that mystic idcntifi 
cation with the stars cyi ei^u irviJivKayos u)ny atrTrip (I am a star who wan 
ders together with you) The separation. and diffcientiation fiom the moilur 
the ' individuation "creates that tiansitioa of the subjective into the objective 
that foundation of consciousness Before this, man was one with the mother 
That IS to say, witli the world as a whole At that peiiod man did not know 
the sun as brother This occurred for the fiist lime whenaftei the resulting 
separation and placing of the object, the libido, regressing to the infanti! 
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percei\ ed in that first state jts possibilities and tbe suspicion of ms Tolatjunsh p 
to the slatj toited itself upon him This ccciirrence appears not intrequently 
m the introversion psjchoses A young peasant, an ordinary laboring mar 
developed an introvcision psjrhosis (Dementia Pretecox) His first feelings 
of illness wore shown by a spet lal connection whicn he felt with the sun and 
the stars, ihe stars became full of meaning to him, and the sun suggested 
ideas to him This aparentlj entirely new perception of nature is met with \ ery 
often in this disease Another patient began to understand the language 
of birds which brought him messages from his beloved (mother) Compare 
Sk gfned 

* Ihe spimg belongs to the idea as a whole 

* ihi3 uk‘ i expiesses the divme-inlantilc blcaseaness, as in Hyperion's 
Song of r ite ” 

“ Yon wander above there in the light 
Upon soft clouds, blessed geun ! 

Shining breezes of the gods 
Stir you gently ” 

'This portion is especially noteworthy In childhood cveiytliing was 
given him, and man is disinclined to obtain it once more for him&elf, because 
it IS won only through “ toil and compulsion ” even love costs trouble 
In childhood the well of the libido gushes forth in bubbling fulness In later 
life it involves hard ivork to even beep the steam flowing for the cnivard 
sti j\ing life, because with increasing age the stieam has a growing inclination 
to flow back to its source, if effectual mechanisms are not created to hinder 
tins backwa rd movemont or at least to organize it In this connection belongs 
the generally accepted idea, that love is absolutely spontaneous The love 
of an adult man allows itself to be purposely directed Man can also say 
" I mil love ' Ihe heights of culture are conditioried by the capacity Jor 
di'iplursh) nt oj the- hbidu 

" Motive of immoi Lahty in the fable ot ihe death of Empedocles Horace 
Dewi immwtahs habert — Dum cupii Ffnpcdooles cerdenUm fugiUus Aehiam — 
JnstluU (Empedocles deliberately threw himself into the glowing Aetna 
because ho wanted to be belies ed an immortal god) 

'Compare the beautiful passage m the journey to Hades of Odysseus 
where the hero wishes to embrace his mother 

“ But I, thrilled by inner longing, 

Wanted to embrace the soul of my departed mother 

Three limes I endeavoured full of passionate desne for the embrace 

Three time= from my hands she escaped 

Like nocturnal shades and the images of dreams, 

And m my heart sadness giew more intense ” (" Odyss XI, 204 ) 

The underworld, hell, is indeed the place of uiifulfllled longing The lantaUis 
motive IS found through all of hell 

'bpiehem’s patient {Jahrbtick, III, p 345) speaks in connection with 
the significance of the communion of “ the water mixed with childiBhness 
spermatic water, blood and wine " P 568 she says " The souls fal en 
into the water aie sa,’ed by God, they fall into ihe deep abyss — The sauls 
were saved bv the son of God " 

The (pipunnoir aOavacrIat, the drink of Soma the Haoma of the Persnns, 
might have been made from Ephedra vulgaris Spiegel " Erin Alter- 
tumskundc ” I, p 433 

” Like the heavenly city m Hauptmann's “ Hannele ” 

Salvation IS a wonderful city 
Where peace and joy never end, 

Itb housf'. are marble, its roofs are gold, 

But w'lne flows in silver fountains 
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FloTvers 5^^c^^cd TJpoti th* white, wh«te 

Contmuiilly from the toweii iound the wedding htlh 

G'-een as May are the battle.:icrith, ^Inning with the liglit of inornirg 

Giddy with butierdies, cro\.ncd with roses 

, * * 

There below, hand m hand. 

The festive people wander through the heavenlv Uiid 
The wide, wide sea is filled with ted. red wine, 

Ihey plunge m with sh.mng bodies ' 

They plunge into the foam and the splendour, 

The clear purple covers them entirely. 

And they exulting arise from the flood. 

Thus they are washed by Ju>us’ blood” 

‘‘ Richter 15 17 

Prellwit^ " Giiech Etym /' s ekfivTa. 

*■"' Of the father 

This was leally the purpose of all mysteries They create Hinibolisris 
of death and rebirth for the piactical application and cducaiion of the infantile 
libido As Frazer (" The Gnlden Bough," I, p 441!) points out, exotic and 
barbaric peoples have in tlieir initiatory mysteiies the same symboiism of 
death and resurrection, ]ust as Apuleius “ Metam XI, 23) says of the 
initiation of Lucius into the Isis mysteries ” Access! cunfiniurn mnrtis et 
calcato Proserpinae limine per omnia vectus elementa remcavi ” (I Inve 
reached the confines of death and tiodden the threshold of Proseipina : passing 
through all the elements, I have returned) Lucius died fiyuiatively (ad 
instar voluntanae mortis) and was born anew (renatus) 

“This does not hinder the modern neurasthenic from making wot' a 
means of repression and worrying about it 

“Compare Genesis xlix 17. “Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an 
adder in the path, that biteth the horse heels, so that his ridei shall fall 
backward ” 

Compare with this the Egyptian representation of the Heaven as woman 
and cow 

** Fieud " Formulieruagen uber die zwei Prinzipien des psychischen 
Geschehens," 1913 Jahrijuch, p 1 S’ 

This form of question recalls the well-known Indian symbol of the world- 
bearing animal an elephant standing upon a tortoise The elephant has 
chiefly mascuIinc-phallic significance and the tortoise like every shell animal, 
chiefly feminme significance 

Zentralblatt fur Z'syohoanalyse, Vol II, p 171 

••The neurotic Don Juan is no evidence to the contrary That winch 
the " habituS " understands by love is merely an infirmicy and far different 
from that which love means ' 

•• Spiegel " Erdn Altertumskunde," II, 067 

“ Fieud " Eine Kindheitsennneimng des Leonardo da Vinci," p 57 
" The almighty, just God and benevolent nature appear to us as a great 
sublimation of father and mother, rather than revivals and reproductions 
of the early childish ideas of them Religiousness leads biologically back 
to the long-continued helplessness and need of the ofispnng of man, who 
when later he has recognised his real loneliness, and weakness against the 
great powers of life, feels his condition similar to that of childhood, and seeks 
to disavow this forlorn state by regiessive renewal of the inktiilile profccLive 
powers " 
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- N.etzschc " Frolihcha Wis^enschaft,” Aphorism 1S7 " Mentiri— give 

heed I — be muses immediately he wilt have a he prepared This :s a 
stage oi culture, upon which whole peoples have stood One should ponder 
over what the Romans meant by mentin 1 ” Actually the Indo-Geimanic 
root mfnus men, is the same for mentiri, metnim and mens See Walde 
“ Lat Jitym sub mendax, niemiai und mens 

^"hee Freud Jahrbuch Vol ill, p 60 

'' Bundehebh, XV, 27 The bull Sarsaok a as sacrificed at the destruc 
tion nf the world But Sarsaok was the originator of the race of men he 
had brought nine of the fifteen human races upon his back through the sea 
to the distant points of the compass The pnm’tive bull of Gayoinart has 
as we saw above most undoubtedly femaie and maternal significance on 
account of his fertility 

*• If for Silherer the mythological symbolism is a process of cognition 
on the mythological stage [Jak^UL.h, Vol III p 664), than there exists 
between this view and mine, only a difference of standpoint, wind 
deteimines a difierent manner of expression 

” This senes of representations begins with the totem meal 
Taurus is astrologicaily the Domicilium Veneris 

There comes from the library of Asurbanipal an interesting Sumenc 
Assyrian fragment (Cuneiform liiscr , 1, IV, 26, 6 Quoted by Giessmann 

" Altorient Text und Bild ," I, p 101) 

" To the wise man he said 
A lamb is the substitute for a man 
He gives a Iamb for his life. 

He gives the heads of lambs for the heads of men. etc ” 

*’ Compare the remarkable account in Pausanias VI 17, 9 ft ‘ While 
sleeping, the sperma of Zeus has flowed down upon the earth , m time 
has risen from this a demon, with double generative organs , that of a 
man, and that of a woman They gave him the name of Agdistis But 
the gods changed Agdistis and cut ofi the male organs Now when the 
almond tree which sprang forth from this bore ripe irmt, the daughter of 
the spring, Saiiganos, took of the fruit When she placed it m her bosom, 
the fruit disappeared at once , but she found herself pregnant After she 
had given birth to the child, a goat acted as protector when he grew up, 
he was of superhuman beauty, so that Agdistis fell in love vnth the boy 
His relatives sent the full-grown Attis to Pessinus, in order to marry the king s 
daughter The wedding song was beginning when Agdistas appeared and 
m ddijium Attis castrated him'^elf ” 

®®Firmicu3 " De error prof rel XXVIII Quoted by Robertson 
*' Evang Myths/' p 136, and Creuzer “ Symbobk," 11, 332 

Penthous, as a hero with a serpent nature , his father was Echion 
the adder 

“ The typical sacrificial death m the Dionysus cult 
In the festival processions they wore women’s clothes 

•’In Bithyiua Attis was called (papa, pope) and Cybele, Ma In 

the early Asiatic religions of this mother-goddess, there existed fish worship 
and prohibition against fish as food for the priests In the Christian religion 
it is noteworthy that the son of Atargutis, identified with Astarte, Cybele 
etc . 13 called TySwr (Creuzer " Symbolik," II, 601 Therefoie, the anagram 
of the name at Christ = lH20i r XFliT02 SECT T105 SHTHP = 1X©Y2 

•'Spiegel "Erin Altcrtumskunde,” 2, 76 

•'J A Nagel ' Dei" climcsiscne Kuchengott Tsau-kyun ’’ Archtv jur 
Itihgiojtswisitnschap, XI, 23 ff 
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< In Spiegel s Pa rsi grammar! k, pp nS, P>C 

‘'PorphjriUb says is co! i Tutpo' S-n/uoutyii', liJp c5 Mffl.icit Ka.\ y,]'iirn,» 
Seo-iriiTTFt (As the bull is the creator, Milhia is the 1 tird ol bntli) 

^’The death ot the bull is voluntaiy ami invuluntdiv Win n iSlithi i 
strangles the bull a scorpion bites the bull in the tesfulesf lutainri equinoii} 

Bennaoif " Bildwerhe des lateral! MuKum," Ko rj47 

" Tettes et Mnninac its,” I, IS2 

In another place Cumont speaks of " tin, sorrowful and almost njiub 
grace of the fealutes of the hcio " 

Inlanliiisoi is meiely the resnll of the much deeper state of iiitiovei'-ion 
of the Christian in contrast to the other religions 

The libido nature of the sacrificed is unquestionafile In Peraa a 
ram helped the fiist people to tho first sin, cohabitation it is also the fn^t 
animal which they sacriliced (bpicgel " Pr''in Allcrtiinisl- unde," "Vnl I 
p 511) The ram is the same as the paradisical scipcnt, winch w'as Christ 
according to the Manichean versum The ancient Mehton. cf SiHh"- taught 
that Christ was a lamb, similar to the ram in the bush, ivljah Ahidhini 
sacrificed in place of his son Heie the bush is analogous to the ciots (I lag 
ment V, quoted by Robertson Ibid) 

See above "Blood budegroom of the mother ’ From foshiia v i 
we learn that Joshua again instituted the circumcision and Tfdcmptjon of 
the firstborn “With tins he must have substituted for the sarnfice rif 
children, which earlier it was the custom to offer up to Jehovah the ui.ifae 
of the male foreskin ” (Drew's “ Chnstiismytbe," JL, p 47) 

*’ See Cumont Ibid , p lUfi 

The Zodiacal sign of the sun's greatest heat 

This solution apparently concerns only the dogmatic symbohsm I 
merely intimate that this sacrificial death wa^ related to a fcitival of vegetation 
or of Spring, from which the religious legend originated Ihe folk customs 
contain in vanations these same fundamental thoughts (Compare with th it 
Drews “ Christusmythe," I, p 37) 

“'A similar sacrificial death is that of Prometheus He was chained 
to a rock In another version his chains were diawn through a pillar, which 
hints at the enchainment to a free That punishment was his which Chns1 
took upon himself willmglv The fate of Proinotbeus Iheiefoie recalls the 
misfortune of Theseus and Penthoos, who remain bound to the rock, the 
chthonic mother According to Athenaeus Jupiter commanded Prometheus 
after he had freed him, to wear a willow crown and an iron ring, by which 
his lack of freedom and slavery was symbolically represented (Phoroncn‘ 
who in Argos was worshipped as the bnnger of fire, was the son of Mchu, tbt 
ash, therefore tree-enchained ) Robertson compares the crown of ^^roiULtl cu 
to the crown of thorns of Christ The devout carry crowns in honor of f’lo 
metheiis, in order to represent the captivity (“ Evangelical Mvths " p IJfit 
In this connection, therefore, the crown means the bamc as the hclrnth il rin^ 
These are the requisites of the old Hierosgamos with the mott-fi , the crown 
of thorns (which is of Egyptian derivation according to Alhonacusi has tut, 
significance of the painful ascetic betrothal 

'*The spear wound given by Longinus to Christ is the siibstiinic fm 11 s 
dagger thrust in the Mithiaic bull sacrifice '' The jagged toolli of the bia^cn 
wedge" was driven through the breast of xhe enchained and sucrilKcd 
Prometheus (Aeschylus " Pioiretheus "} 

Mention must also be made of the fact that North Geiniiiii in' tin It ■ v 
was acquainted with similar thoughts regarding the fruii tuliicss of the s, ^ i 
ficial death on the mother Through hanging on the tice of life Odm obtaiiu d 
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knowlcl^rt of t„c Kunes and tlw ^nsp.nng, =ntoXiCat ng dnnk which invested 
hini with iininoilalify 

''*1 have lefiaiiT'd in the course of this inerely orienting investigating 
from referring to the countless posoib'IiLies of relationship between dream 
symbohsni and the matciial disclosed in these curnections That is a matter 
of a special inveBtigation But I cannot forbear mentioning here a simple 
dream, the first -which a youthful patient brought to me in the beginning 
of her analysis ' She stands between high walls of snow upon a railroad 
track with iier small brother A tram comes, she runs before it in deadly 
■'car and leaves her brother behind upon the track She sees him run over 
but after the tram has passed the little fellow stands up again uninjured ” 
The meaning of the dream is clear the menlable approach of the ‘‘ impulse ” 
The leaving behind of the litHe brother is the repressed willingness lO accept 
her desUn 3 ’ The acceptance is symbolized by the sacrifice of the little 
brother (the infantile peisonaliLy) whose apparently certain death becomes, 
however, a resuirecUon Another patient makes use of classical forms 
she dreamed of a mighty eagle, v’hich is wounded m beak and neck by an 
arrow If we go into the actual tiansfcrence phantasy (eagle =physician, 
arrow™ orotic wish of the patient), then the material concerning the eagle 
(winged lion of &t Mai K, the past splendor of Venice , beak == remembrances of 
certain perverse actions of childhood) leads us to understand the eagle as a 
composition of infantile memories, which in part aie grouped around the 
father The eagle, therefore, is an infantile hero who is wounded in a 
chaiacterjstic manner on the phallic pomt (beak) The dream also says 
I renounce the infantile wish, I sacrifice my infantile personality (which >9 
synonymous with 1 paralyse it, castrate the father or the physician) In 
the Mithra mysteries in the introversion the mystic himself becomes nerdr, the 
eagle this being the IngliefaC degree of initiation The identification with the 
umonscnnis libido aninul goes very far m this cult, as Augustine relates 
' all! aufcin sicut aves alas perculuinfc vocem coracis iroitanles, alii vero 
leonum more fremunt " (Some move the arras like birds the wings, imitating 
the voice of the lavcn some groan like lions) 

** Miss Miller's snake is green The snake of my patient is also green 
In "Psychology of Dementia Praoco’c ” p 1(11, she says "Then a little 
green snake came into my mouth it had the finest, loveliest sense, as if 
it had human undfStandmg , it wanted to say something to me, almost 
as if it had wishrd to kiss me " Spielrem s patient says of the snake ' It 
1 = an anunal of God, which has such wonderful colors, green, blue and white 
The lattlesiiale is green , it is very dangerous T)ie snake can have a human 
mind, it ran have God s judgment , it xs a friend of children It will save 
those childicn who are necessary for the preseivation of human life " (Jahf 
Vol ITT p ‘30(5) Here the phallic nieaning IS unmistakable The snake 
as the tmnsformed pimce in ilie fairy tale has the same meaning See Rikhn 
' Vi isU Fulfilment and Symbohsm in Fairy Tales " 

” A patient had the phantasy that she was a serpent which coiled around 
the mother and finally crept into her 

5" The seipcnt of Epidaurus is, m contrast, endowed with healing power 
SiMiiha i,iniihbu$ 

This Bleulor has designahed as Ambivalence or ambitendency Stekel 
as ‘ Bi polaiity of all psychic phenomena " (" Sprache dts Traiimes,” p 535) 

I am indebted foi penrnssion to publish a picture of this statuette to 
the kindness of the director of the Veronese collection of antiques 

<'1 The “Deluge" is of one nature with the serpent In the Woluspa 
It IS said that the flood is produced when the Midgard serpent nsfs up for 
universal dtstruction He i~ cxlk-d " lormungandr," which means, literally 
the albpei vacuug wolf " The destroying Fciins wolf has also a connection 
With the hen is found in Fcnsalir fMcersale), the dwelling of Fiigg 
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acd ong'na.Vy inpa’it wa (Frobemu" Ibid p 17*11 In the fairy ‘itorif , 
of Red Riding HouQ, a v^oH lii substituted in plaice. <)f a serpent or fish 

Compare the longing of Haiderlin e-tpressed m his poem ' Rmpedo- 
clfts " Also tbe journey to hell of Zaiarhustra through me trater ol die 
volcano Death is the entrance into the mother, theu‘%re the h.tfypiMn 
king, Mykennos, ouried his daughter in a glided wooden 7h.it vvsis 

the guaiantae of rebirth The cow stood m a state apa'Lnrot and suci.fices 
were brought to it In another apartment near the cow were placed the images 
of the concubines of Mykermos (He''odotus, II, p 129 f), 

*‘K!u£e. "Deutsche Etymologic," 
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